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A POLITICAL AND CULTURAL 
‘ HISTORY OF INDIA 
'VOL. I TO A.D. 1200 
CHAPTEB I 
INTRODUCTORY 

SECTION I. THE GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR 
G€0graphy and History. The physical environment is 
an important factor in human evolution, but its influence 
has been largely overcome by the astoundmg progress of 
man’s mental activity. Still the conquest of Nature by 
Science has its limitetions, and e\€n today the geogra- 
phical factor is not negligible. The’ raw materials of 
commerce can be created only to some extent, and mineral 
resources are discovered, not invented. To the extent that 
the geographical features of a country cannot be modified, 
human action is conditioned by them. Therefore Geogra- 
phy and Top(^raphy, or local Geography, are auxiliary 
stadies to the historian and to tho makers of history. 
Kalhana and Sivaji vere experts in Topography and 
Geography. The term history refers not only to the 
recorded events, but also to the chronicle of events. 
Anthropo-gec^pphy, or human Geography, is the study of 
the influence of geographical factors on human behaviour. 
History is no doubt modified by such factors, but non- 
geographical forces are more vital to the historical process. 
Though the racial element is to some extent the offspring 
of accnmulated geographical influences, its separateness 
from the geographical element is generally recognised. 
It is a factor frequently bard to analyse. The ^aggera- 
tiona of Nazi racial theorists have produced a reaction — 
the race-myth. Besides ^graphical and racial factors, 
there is a third factor which may be called broadly social. 
Its operation may be local, national or international. Our 
aclmty is now and then stimulated or repressed by the 
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conduct of other people. In other words, we arrive -Bt 
the apparently redundant dietnm that history is influenced 
by history. A conspicuous case in point is the renaissance 
of the Orient today, influenced not only by the long- 
standing imperialism of thn West/ but also by tbe amazing 
ascent of Japan to power in this century. 


India, the Asiatic Italy. India has been called the 
Asiatic Italy. Geographically the comparison is not in* 
appropriate. The Himalayas eon espond to the Alps, and 
in both countries the North-West frontier is more vulner- 
able than the North-East frontier. Father Po and Mother 
Ganges have- caused the fecundity of the great plains and 
made them the prey of foreign aggressors. In one sense, 
the history of Italy and India is tlie story of their 
ravishers. ThongH the configuration of the’ 'Apennines 
and the Viudhyas is different, continental and peninsular 
di^ions have resulted in both eases. The easteni river 
basins of ’South India are analogous to the plains of 
Etruria, Latium and Campania. The hrohen coast from 
Cumae to Tarentum is somewhat similar to the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts. Ceylon is our Sicily. Italy and 
India occupy a middle position in the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean respectively, and the’Tuscan and 
Adriatic Seas remind us of the Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal. Both countries are largely agricultural and 
. have in the course 'of ' ages frequently recovered' rapidly 
from the bites of tlie dogs of war and pestilence. . Both 
Jiave been predominantly continental powers, the naval 
arm m cither case giwing artificially to meet emergencies. 
Itjdy has been the torch-bearer of European civilization, 
and India the beacon of Asiatic culture. But there has 
been no Indian HoTnc occupying a central position and 
radiating its influence at -home and abroad. Though 
' ijayanasar’^as called the -Indian Borne by a foreign 
obsen-e^ of the ICth eenturj’. A-T>., its ascendancy was 
crafined to a part of India, and its influence was not aa 
extensive and far-reaching as that of ancient Some. . ^ 
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Monntain3 The Himalayas shelter India not only 
irom the horth winds bnt alsolrom invaders directly from 
the ^o^th Uney modify the climate of hortbcm India 
and constitute tm insuperahle barrier to intercourse with 
China, from which our country is isolated on the land side. 
They give life to the three great rivers and supply us with 
ananj articles of consumption Their inaccessible heights 
now stimulate the ambition of man to conquer them, but 
lor ages thej liaie had no such effect, they have only 
jirovided a home for bua and Parvati. The Himalayan 
states have lived in u condition of isolation and stagnation, 
Kazimir alone playing a great part in the annals of 
culture and a limited role m imperial pohtics The 
Vmdhjas have practically separated bouth India from tiio 
North and acted as a barrier, to a great eateut/ to close 
relations between the two fundamental geographical diva 
sions of this country The overflow of Northern and 
Southern imperialism on either side has been esccptional 
■and short-Uved. bouth India has consequently obtained 
comparative immunity from the political etorms ovo 
whelming Northern India. The \yc5tcm and Hastem 
Ghats enclose the triangular plateau and demarcate it 
'dearly from the narrow West Coast and the broad East 
Coast The slope of the plateau from the West to the 
East has determined the direction of the rivers and given 
iise to the great deltas of the East Coast The mountains 
■and impenetrable forests have conlnbuted to the variety 
of cultural levels in India Though they have provided 
us wnth some materials for imperial and intellectual 
progress, they have directly acted m a contrary direction 
Elvers and Plains Ihc growth of civilization m 
Tivexine regions is characteristic of Indian History The 
nver SmdhU (Indus) has given its name to the Hindus 

(avanantof Smdhus), to the small river Sindh, and to the 
province of Sindh A people battling with Nature for the 
satisfaction of their creature comforts cannot rise ingh in 
•civihzation A comfortable life of leisure enables man to 
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of tho problems ot life other than llwc of mere 
existence. Therefore “ the life.” is possible only in 
rich or imperial stales. The productivity of cxlt-nsire 
plains cratered by large rivcrSj'or of the alluvial dcllas of 
rivers, stimulaUs the progress of political integration and 
of culture. Acconlingli' the Indo-Gangctic plain has been 
the great imperial and intcUcctual centre throughout our 
history. The JIahanadi, Godavari, Krishna, Kaveri, 
Vaigai and Tamraparani deltas have played a conspicuous, 
part in South Indian hislorj’. The less extensive plains- 
6f the West Coast nourished comparatively petty princes- 
The Maratha dominion in the 17th and 18l!» centuries A.D,. 
founded on 'inadequate inherent resources, had to be fed 
with plunder. Tho pUun regions alone can bear the cost 
of empire and cirilization. But while they advance 
material prosperity and acculturation, they aro inimical 
to republicanism and local autonomy. Tho Sakyn moun* 
tain-republic produced the Buddha, the great democrat of 
the 6tb century B.C., but gradually the monarchical states, 
built on rich foundations, killed the republican tradition, 
just as the great city-states of ancient Greece were over- 
thrown by the territorial monarchy of Macedonia rmder 
Philip II and Alexander the Great. The political value 
of rivers as boundaries and their commercial importance 
in proportion to their navigability cannot bo overlooked. 
The Krishna-Tungabhadra frontier* played an important 
part in ancient and mediaeval Indian History. The great 
capitals of famous dynasties— Potaliputra, Kanauj, Delhi,. 
Kanchi, Tanjore, Uraiyur and lladura— are situated in 
the plains, the conspicuous exception being Vijayana^ar 
The great Indian desert in the past added to the defensive 
resoMccs of Northern India and, to some extent, separated 
the Indus valley from the rest of the country. 

Coasts and OUmate. The coast line of India is com- 
. pMtiveiy unirohen and indigenons naval powers bare 

™ eontinuons sea- 

borne trade with foreign countries, the £rrpj*t PTPPTtftnTtc-. 
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Seeing the Cholas, the Cher&s^ ond'to a limited extent, the 
ilarathas. Though climate is the resultant of a variet 7 
“of factors, its elevation to the rank of the sole great gcogra- 
j>hical factor is hard to appreciate, and the partial geogra- 
phical explanation of history becomes still more partial 
■caving to the intrusion of climatological monism. Tho 
tropical climate of India is prejudicial to sustained effort, 
but can bear hard only on the people of other climes, 
Tho ferocious invaders of India were tamed by the tropical 
sim, but their degeneracy in due course vva5 largely due to 
■other factors.' India, on the eve of her great failure 
towards the close of the 12lh century A.D., was not lacking 
in vinlity or heroism. In other words, the climatic effects 
can be modified to a great extent by calculated human 
endeavours. Our indifference to politics and our limited 
•essays at constitutionalism arc explained sometimes with 
reference to our climate. Some would attribute our great 
adiievcro.ftn.t& In toany fields to onr gran^ ©JotsEaphicol 
•features But our triumphs as wll as our blunders aro 
Irnly Ilimajayan, and emphasis on such superficial corre- 
lations serves no serious purpose. 

SECTION n. RACIAL AND UNOUISTIC UNITS, 
Theory of Seven Physical Types. Seven physical types 
have been distinguished among the people of India today, 
-.and the picture presented is that of an ethnological 
museum; Indo Aryan in Kashmir, the Pan jab and Raj- 
putana; Dravidian in Madras, Haidorabad, the Central 
Provinces, Chota Nagpur and Central India; Jlongolian 
in Burma, Nepal and Assam; Aryo-Dravidian in the 
United Provinces and Bihar; Mongolo-Dravidian in Ben^ 
and Orissa; Scytho-Dravidian in Maharashtra; and Turko- 
Iranian in Baluchistan and the NorthAYest borderland. 
This classification is based on careful measurements of the 
head and nose and on physical character.'} like stature and 
■pigmentation. It shows the effects of the foreign inva- 
sions of India in making her people composite, and throws 
light on the past in the. light of tSe present. But it is a 
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'roufrh Rclictnr itulipntiN'c mcrtly of tho pmlomfnanl 
‘clcmi-nt in each tji'c. Tlip nnint’s of tljc tj-pcs iiave 

Ijy eertftiu RpmilalUc viov* on rafifli orijiins. 
The tenn Dra^hlinn it rt*panl<Ml at n elamne*! herilcjre of 
cthnoloffj' from philolopj*, nnd ohjcction Lt taken to the 
dictnm that laiiKua^jc h a twt of rare. Though the 
arpimpni from InnpuaRO to raee it not nceetsarily valitl. 
to say that it it Ticceasarily invalid It untcnahic. The word 
Dmvidinn it nn<tthcr form of the woixl Tamil, appliM to 
the linKnitlic family eonsittinjr of Tamil, Telutni, Kannada, 
Malaynlam and a few other lanfjuaset. Thw conception 
of linpuiatic, unity hat piven rLw to tlie idea of the rarinl 
unity of thow apeakinp the al>ove-mentlone<l Innpuaeet. 
Farther, the nllcpcd Scythian and ifonpolian elcmcntt in 
the racial eompotitlon of the Jfarathat and the BenpalLt 
respcclivcly have been called irt qtiwtion. Moreover, the 
classification under surrey soya nothinp nl)OUt the pre- 
Bravldiim and proto-Bravidian tlemcnla v> much empha- 
sited in recent research. Some doubt the fitabilil.v of 
physical charactcra and draw pointed attention to th^ 
artificial constriction of the hip and tl)e flatteninp of the 
nose praetbod hy some peoples. Bat plitsical characters 
like head formation arc comparatively nfnblc and form the 
basis for anthropomctrical study, Tliercfore it it poinp 
too far to reject that batit and deny the composite rharac* 
ter of the Indian population. Broadly speaking, three-" 
elements may he recopnised: prc-Bravidi.'in, repretented 
by the hill and forest tribes; Dravidian, the common tj7>e: 
and Indo-Aryan, the fair type. 


Aryan and Dravidian Languages. The three chief 
, linpuLstie families of Indm arc’Arjmn, Braridinn and 
Munda, the last principally in Oris.sa. South Indian 
lanpuapes, including Gond but c-vcludinp Marathi, alonp- 
vnth the tonpne of the Brahui of Baluchistan, bclon^ to 
tto second 'farnHy. Sanskrit and the vemacnlars’' of 
Northern India together with Marathi come under the ' 
first designation. This linguistic differentiation supports.' 
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■the theory of Dravidian and Aryan invasions of In^a. 
■Regaring the origin of the Dravidmns tlierc arc varions 
theories—Tihetan, Central Asian, Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian — , while a few scholars are opposed to any 
theory of their foreign origin, though .this theory is 
broadly supported by the language of the Brahui tribe 
of Baluchistan, possessing affinities with the Dravidian 
languages of South India. The general tendency of 
scholars is to regard the Dravidians, not n.s autochthons or 
children of the soil, hut as foreigners, prohahly of the 
Mediterranean race, who came to this country about the 
beginning of the New Stone Age • 

SECTION ni. PERIODS OF INDIAN HIRTOR*^ 

Conventional Periods. The conventional division of 
Indian History into the Hindu, Muslim and British periods 
is criticised as superficial and unsatisfactory. But the 
principle of calling a historical period after the name of 
the paramount power is convenient and reasonable, pro- 
Tided the limitations of the label are understood The 
Hindu period may be brought to a close, not with the 
Arab conquest of Sindh or with the innumerable raids and 
limited Indian conquests of Mahmud of Ghazni, hut with 
the final success of jrahamraad of Ghor in the last decade 
of the 12th century A D The practical end of the Jlaslim 
period synchronised with the crowning triumph of the 
Marathas over Aurangzib about 1700. Though the 18th 
century witnessed the phenomenal ascendancy of the 
Ifarathas till 1772, that century clased with tiie assertion 
of the British supremacy by IVellesley, and may be 
regarded in a sense as that of the British, seeing that the 
amalgamation of their East India Companies into a United 
Company in 1708 was the starting point of their effective 
progress in India. Just as the Muslim period does not 
really begin -with the Arab intrusion into Sindh, the 
British p eriod, dnes^ nnt start wUh. the. fonwlattou of. the.lv 

•T Eangacharya, Shtorff of Pre MitsaJmnn India, 1 (1929). 
VV. C9-89 
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East India Company in ICOO. In South India, the 
hluslim period which commences a century later than in 
Northern India has a different Bignificauec j the empire of 
Vijayanagar and the rise of the Jllarathas substantially 
modified the ascendancy of IsIanT. In a sense, there is no 
■Sliuslim period of South Indian History. In spite of the 
limitations of the triple division of Indian Ilistorj* into 
the Hindu, Muslim and British periods, it is the best 
available. 


Another Division. The significance of the division 
into Ancient, Mediaeval and Modem for European History 
is evident; the 5lh centurj* ^V.D. closing .the epoch of 
classical antiquity and uslicring in a period of compara- 
tive stagnation and darkness which was ended hy the new 
intellectual forces of the 16th century. It is profitless to 
adopt the same limits for the Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modem periods of Indian History. There is much 
difference of opinion among scholars as to the lower limit 
of the first period; A.D. 100, 300, GOO, 647, 900 and 1200 
have been adopted by different writers. As characteristic 
changes in Indian life should constitute the basb of the 
division, the establishment of the Mnslim power in India 
may. be regarded as maxlnng off the Ancient from the 
Mediaeval period, and that of the British authority, the 
Mediaeval from the Modem period. Thus, if the division 


into periods is made on the lines indinaied above, it is in 
general agreement with the conventional triple division. 
Tlierefore we may divide Indian History into three 
periods as follows: the first to A.D. 1200; the second from 
12QQ to 1700; and the third from 1700 to the present day. 
' - *1'^® sub-division of each period presents 

- difficulties; to base it on a century, three centuries or five 
centuries, undivorced from historical con'^iderations is to 
extent 'desirable. .To sep-avato the history of 
Northern India from that of the South is in a certain 

tT® into thi^e 

parts— Northern India, the Dakhan and the Far South— 
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is not quite satisfactory, because of the substantial unity 
•of South Indian History. Some •would disting^h the 
Dalchan from South India and lake the latter as identical 
with the Tamil country," But the term Daklian, short for 
the Gredi corruption of Balshinopatha, may be taken as 
analogous to Vltarapaiha, applied to Northern India, 
distinct from Vitara beyond the Himalayas. Still it' is 
better to regard South India as identical with Peninsular 
India or cis-Vindhyan India, consisting of the hlaratha, 
“Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and ilnlayalam areas, while 
retaining the comentiona! denotation of the Dakhan. 

SECTION IV, ANNALS OP POLITICS AND 
CULTURE 

The Thucydidean Tradition. ^Ve are far fi-om the 
days of Freeman when history could be treated fi*om the 
jurely political point of view. Yet the Thucydidean 
tradition dies hard- To make history co-extensive With 
human life in all its aspects is to increase its scope to an 
embarrassing extent. Still a general history of India 
should give sufficient attention to the various sides of 
human activity, political, religious, economic, social and 
intellectual. Its dominant note hooeior has to be 
political, though in order to understand the activity of the 
state in war and peace, its influence on life as a 'whole is 
to be appraised, as well as tbe variety of influences exerted 
Tipon it. In the case of men of letters, thiir influence on 
government is markedly less than their subordination to 
its influence. Further, in general histories the annals of 
•culture usually degenerate into a catalogue of authors, 
books and buildings. Therefore the blend of the history of 
politics and culture should not destroy the interest of the 
former or the distinctness of, the picture of the, latter. 
Instead of making the annals of culture complete and 
dryasdust, it is better to concentrate on major items and 
^eater luminaries To dissociate cultural progress from 
dyna^'ic and chronologic^ history is to overlook its hls- 
■Jorical setting. Some detest pobticaj history as blo^v. 
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Ugly and unedifying and expatiate on the beauty of sociat 
and cultural annals. But life is one and in^vislblc, and 
iiUman character does not erfiibit itself differently iff 
different compartments of life. We cannot afford to over- 
look the dictum of Kautilya that vital cultural process 
and healthy social life depend fundamentally on political 
advance. 


* SECTION V. SOBIE MISCONCEPTIONS 
The Matsya and Sundopasnnda Nyayas, MalsyaiiyayOr 
or the mie of the big fish swallowing the small, is said to 
be exemplified in Indian History. Kautilya regards it 
as the result of the lack of governance characteristic of the 
supposed pre-political stage 'of human society. The same 
rule prevailed in the field of inter-state relations as well. 
Political integration on imperial lines would operate as 
matsyanyaya. The holiness ascribed to digvijayas (con- 
quests of the world) could not conceal their unscrupulous 
pursuit. Similarly the SM'ndopasxindanyaya, or the rule' 
of Sunda and Upasuuda (two* Eafehasa brothers fighting 
unto death— war of attrition), operated and resulted in 
mntnal slaughter and e^austion, from the Mahahharata 
war to the conquest of India by Islam. But the role of 
the bully and of Kilkenny cats is of universal applica- 
tion, and the misconoeption in question consists in seeking 
for its special application in Bidian History. Nor was 
anarchy introdneed in consequence of such conflicts. 


Every schoolboy knows that India is as large as Europe 
minus Russia, and if Indian History is the history of 
anarchical autonomy till the Muslim advent, European 
History may be described in the same terms, and ancient 
Greek History would be the history of anarchy par 
excellence.^ The world is now "a whispering gallery,” 
and thinking internationally is the fashion of the d^, ' 
hnt in ancient and mediaeval times, communal, local and 
provincial patriotism was hard to conquer. It is improper 
10 treat the sub-eontmrat of India as a single political, 
unit, and describe its diTision into a number of political 
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units OS a sign of degencracj or political debilit\ The 
establishment of the Pox Indwa bj the Maurjas is an 
astonishing performance regard being had to the extent 
of their empire and the efficiency of its admmistrati%e 
system Some dismiss our provincial histofj ns of pureU 
local importance True from the alllndni point of \iciv 
but not if ivc take into consideration the extent of territory 
or the numencol strength of the popnlation concerned 
European Iliston treated on the same lines nould dwindle- 
into the historj of Cacsarism or Napoleonic 
The \Jnity of India. In spite of the exi'^tencc of many 
political units and their ruinons clashes the real unit} of 
India — ^her cultural homogcneiU — ^has been built up in 
the course of ages Indian empires have been of the hege 
monv type and the unitv of India as a whole till recently 
has not been political or administrative The c^ste s}stcm 
cuts at the root of social solidarity The racial and 
linguistic differences though greatly exaggerated arc real 
The forest of faiths called Hinduism is not a centripetal 
force to any large extent The Tcmatkablc xinity of India 
IS dne to the common outlook of her people on life and to 
their common heritage This essential unit} belies the- 
conception of anarchical autonomy which is further 
refut^ by the grand certificates of merit awarded to- 
Indians bv foreigners from Megasthenes to Sir Thomas 
Munro It is futile to apply to our ancient annals 
Gibbon’s onesided definition of history os “little more 
than tie register of the crimes follies and misfortunes of 
manlond ” We can today speak of the people of India 
but not of Enropc in the same sense 
The Kntayuga Mentahty Another senes of miscon 
ceptions arises from the human tendency to exalt the 
past and belittle the present The less we know about the 
past the more wo draw from our imagination and 
historians usurp the function of the makers of historr 
We are too critical with regard to our contemporaries and 
under critical or uncritical about the distant past The- 
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.benefit of the douht ia given to antiquity with a vengeance, 
.and frequently no news is understood as good ne\re. 
Moreover, religion intervenes, and there is notliing that 4S 
not religious from the Indian point of view. Even 
Kautilya is fully vindicated, and his partial condemnation 
is resented as an undeserved attack on a great Sastrakara, 
some scholars dilating on the conformity of the ArtJiasastra 
to the D7iarnioa£Wtro, bceanse the word ntoksha or salva* 
tioh is mouthed by the Arthasastrakara. When we come 
to our triad of Acharyas, it is regarded as impertinent to 
criticise them from the historical point of view. The 
result of this attitude towards our ancients is that wo 
become prasastikaras or panegyrists, soaked in double- 
distilled piety. Polybius, the Greek historian of ancient 
Eome, lays down tlie dictum that “ to admit the possibility 
of til miracle is to annihilate the possibility of history.’* 
The historical method is the rational method applied to the 
determination of human probabilities, and the historian 
•can regard documents like the Vedas only as human 
records and the great Rlshis or saints aud tho famous 
Bhashyakaras or commentators only as men though of the 
extraordinary type. To regard them as impeccable and 
•divine is to abdicate the function of the historian. The 
other side of the medal cannot be overlooked by the critical 
student of history, who shoud bear in mind the saying of 
Eanke that he was a historian first, a Christian nest. 

SECTION VI. SOURCES AND CHRONOLOGY 
Character of the Sources. The authorities for the 
three periods of Indian History are different in character 
.and extent, and as regards the .'period , prior to tho 
advent of Islam which produced a bumper crop of 
genuine historical literature, the task of the historian 
is difficult as he is confronted with the paucity of 
Jiistoncal raw materials, and somefimes he has to 
innt for a pin in the hay-stack. The sources .of 
Jndian Histoiy to A.D. 1200 'are much more varied 
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than for the subsequent periods, and a collation of 
dvvtrse authorities is necessary for portraying a picture, 
frequently fragmentary jBhirther, the sources are in 
many languages and scripts, Indian and non Indian 
Therefore the historian of Pre-Muslim India is faced mth 
peculiar difSeulties , he has to be a multi linguist profi 
cient in textual criticism, and a. specialist in Epigraphy, 
Numismatics and other alhed subjects The distance 
between I edie Sanskrit and Classical Sanskrit is greater 
than that between Ghancet’s English and Sliakespearc’s 
The Pralerita are numerous and Pah is their hterarj 
form Tamil has an ancient grammar and literature 
Foreign literature is chieflj m Greek, Latin, Tibetan, 
Chinese and Aiabie With the later evolution of the 
^emacnla^s other than Taiml, the field of the historian 
becomes much enlarged - 

Classification The multifarious authorities may be 
diTided piunarily into indigenous and foreign with their- 
distinctive ments and shortcomings The indigenous 
authors generally write with full knowledge bom of their 
contact with the country and the makers of its historv, 
but sometimes give one-sidcd and distorted accounts 
owing to their insular outlook, and prejudices The 
foreigners with their limited equipment for the task, nou 
and then record their superficial and wrong impressions, 
but, thanks to their different -viewpoints, come to our 
rescue where indigenous wntera disappoint us On the 
whole, foreign edivence is a necessary supplement and 
corrective to indigenous testimony, though occasionally it 
dominates the field of Indian historiography 

Literature The two fundamental divisions into indi 
genous and foreign may be sah-dmded into literary, 
epigraphical, numismatic and archaeological or monu 
mental, though foreign sources are chiefly literary 
except for the history of Greater India The. indigpnaus 
literary material may be treated from three pomts of 
view according to its conformity, comparatively full or 
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partial, or non-conformity to historiograpMcal needs — 
Jiistorical, quasi-bistorieal and non-historicaL _ Indian 
•traditions, BrahmanicaJ, Buddhist and Jain, constitute oar 
semi-historical data. There is much valuable historical 
information in non-historical works like the Mdhabhashya 
of Patanjali and the San^ita of Gargi, besides the geogra- 
phical data of the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, the Dasa- 
kumaracharita of Dandin, and the Kavycimima7nsa of 
Bajasekhaxa. The three lines of Indian historical tradi- 
tion, to some extent independent of one other, are incor- 
porated in the scriptural and non-scriptural texts of the 
Brahmanists, Buddhists and Jains, in the Purmias and 
Jtvhasos (epics), and in dramas like the Ifwdrorcfcshflso 
of Visakhadatta and the Malavikagnimitra of • Kalidasa. 
Professedly and really historical works ai“e the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya and the Baiotarahpini of Kaibana, and com- 
positions like the Rarshachartta of Bana and the Ft&ra- 
jnankacharita of Bilbana zaay be regarded as defectively 
lustorical rather than semi-historical. Though the literaiy 
and historical materials are not scanty — they are the 
historian’s mainstay when better evidences are not avail- 
able — , they are particularly defective from the point of 
>iew of political history and chronology. The much- 
regretted absence of an Indian Thucydides is questioned 
with aid of Kalhana. Though his supremacy among 
ancient Indian historians is undisputed, hB is not much 
\aluable for the general history of India. He lived in the 


period of Muslim influence; he is an exeeption'pointing 
out the rule. The extraordinary richness of Sanskrit 
•literature is not found in its historical branch. This 
. patent defect is to be admitted rather than ^explained 
away. • It is difScult to account for this gap in the Hindu 
gemua, and we can only 'oppose questions to questions. 
Wliy was there no Indian Aeschylus? Was there a Greek 
Panim? Did ancient Home produce a Thucydides in the 
iwlmy daj-s of tbo Eopnbfct ' Polybius, the great hislo- 

■ nan of Borne, was a Greek. - • • . ■ , 
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Epigraphy. Epigraphy la the study of epigraphs or 
anscnptions, imtings mostly on stone (rocks, pillars and 
ioulders) and copper plates, recordmg donations to indi- 
viduals and jnsUtutions, commemorating foundations and 
endowments, and annonncing the activities, political, 
religious, etc , of kmgs and other persons, official and non- 
official. Hence their classification into historical, religious, 
•donative and commemorative r^ords. There are public 
and private records sometimes insenbed on sheets of metal 
•other than copper Inscriptions generally go bejond the 
immediate purpose of their composition, and contain all 
-kinds of valuable information, genealogical, geographical, 
administrative, economic and cnltnral The historical value 
of inscriptions m general should not be deduced from excep 
tional documents like those of Asoka, Kbaravela, Eudrada 
I, Samudragupta and \asodharman of Malwa These 
are sut pciims, especially Asoka’s " sermons in stone " 
The historical introductions to Cbola mscnptions, and tho 
epigraphs bearmg on Chola administration ore another 
senes of exceptional records. Generally inscriptions are 
dated in Saka or Vikrama years, or in regnal years, ocea 
sionally m the years of the Kahyuga era Most of them 
■are contemporary and free from textual corruptions 
Though forgeries occur now and then m land grants, 
anseriptions relieve us from the oppressive generalities and 
Jack of chronology charactenstie of the literary materials. 
But usually the information supplied is fragmentary and 
jejune It is only in a few cases that inscriptions consti- 
tute the mainstay of the historian Frequently the dry 
hones of history alone are available Hence the unattrac- 
liveness of many dynastic histones No doubt inscriptions 
have brought to our knowledge the existence of dynasties 
unrevealed by the other souixes, but in many cases they 
have not enabled us to form correct judgments of men 
-and things For the period before Asoka we have no 
indigenous epigraphs and for Hasha this source is not 
much One serious mistake is to be indulgent towards 
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epigraphical pjdiaaljj and critical as regards litcrarj" 
eulogies. Iriicription.s claim victories on hchalt of liingv- 
wliicli arc contrndiclcd by countcr'claims in other rwords 
of the same kind. Even the higlMnindcd llarsha did not 
admit his defeat by Pulnkcsin II, bat the latter’s triumph 
over the foiTner Ls confirmed by lliucn-Tsang. The pre- 
dcccssors' titles and achievements arc o.'isumcd and claimed 
by the .sucecssora, and confusion is created sometimes by 
the inclusion of the period of hcir-npparcutcy in the 
regnal period, as in Chola inscriptions. It would have 
been diflicuU to dUcriminatc between the grca1nas.s of 
KrLshnadeva Raya of Vijayanngar and the sorry role of 
his successor, Achyuta Raya, if wo had not indigenoxis and 
foreign literature, the latter in particular. Our imperfect 
knowledge of many parts of our historj' is due to the 
inadequacy of the literary sources. How many lengthy 
inscriptions could do duty for the Arihaatulra of KautUya 
and the Rajaiaran/jint of Kalbanat For our fuller know* 
ledge of the JIuslim and British periods of Indian. Ilwtory 
we are indebted to the abundance of historical literature 
and state papers. 

Numismatics. Indian Numismatics, or the study of 
Indian coins, is a pigmy in comp.arison with the cpigra- 
phie.ll giant. The fortunes of coinage in India were 
vitally affected by foreign influences in contrast nith the- 
independent history of inscriptions. The field of Numis- 
matics is much narrowed if the study of coin legends 
(inscriptions on coins) is treated as a branch of epigraphy. 
The study of coin images and symbols comes under art, 
and therefore the most distinctive field of Numismatics is 
the metallurgy and metrology of coins. Still, on the 
•whole, it has almost independently resuscitated the history 
of a few dynasties and enriched our Icnowledge of some 
others. Its valne for political, chronological, administra- 
tive, religious, economic and cultural history is not negli- 
gible._ But generally its evidence is subsidiary and corro- 
borative; it gives us only a, few nuts and screws for the- 
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frame'work of history la J5>ite of the great antiquity of 
punch marked coins, ^vumisniatics becomes important as 
an auxiliary to history only after the death of Asoka The 
Indo-Greek, Saka, Kushan and Gupta coins are famous, 
and the bilingual coins (with legends m Greek and an. 
Indian tongue) of the Indo-Greeks, Sakas and Indo- 
Parthians hai e supplied the master key to the decipher- 
ment of Indian inscriptions. Debased corns and those m 
mint condition tell their otni story The Homan coins 
found in South India are helpful to the study of Indo- 
Roman commerciaL relations in the early centuries of the 
Christian era 

Archaeology In ‘^The Romance of Archaeology’^ 
ihe principal term is defined as the study of the past m 
general and Alexander the Great is hailed as an archoeo 
logist because the Ihad be loied best and kept a cop> of it 
along with his sword under bis pillow This definition can 
claim only etymological sanction A better definition is 
that Archaeology is the studj of the material remains of 
the past, or “technology in the post tense” hor all 
practical purposes Lpigrapbv and Numismatics mar be 
excluded and the term confined to the study of monu 
ments and other materia! relics of human labour Pre 
histone Archaeology concerns itself with the artifacts of 
early civilization, and Archaeologr of the historical period 
with the more impressive artistic work of man There- 
fore, an ancient Indian statue or budding would come 
under Archaeology, but a treatise on it under technical bte 
rature Archaeology thus defined supphes the most direct ' 
evidence of the past, unedited by any author For pre- 
history our exclusive rebance is on such evidence, but for 
the historical epoch its service, though very imnortant 
and even mdUpcnsable, is supplementary Its pictnrc of 
some aspects of civilization cannot be improved upon by 
tons of desenptive literature Its value is increased when 
nthiic snuECfts, ujf. Eat. it owznAt "micfu 'ih thit; arcimry 
of political historv Though it can give occasional clues 
R— 2 
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to clironology, iu contribution to It is generally vapuc and 
conjtelurivl. lUnce much scope w afforded for speculative 
theorizing. Ivxccpt in surface cscavutions and chance dis- 
coveries, the guidance of Iitcmturc is nccessnrj' for cxplo- 
ralioti. It '\na Homer who inspired tJie archaeological 
liihours of Dr. Schlicmann at Troy and in Greece, a id the 
Indus Valley rc>clations are the ultimate result in onj 
PCJHC of lifernrj' references to the fertility and wealth of 
Sindh in the days of the Achacmcninn rimpire. The 
mnivcllous rc'SuUs ohtaincd in Knropc, Kgypt and 
Western Asia prepared the way for the triumphs of 
Indian Archaeology xvhich is still in its infancy, parti- 
enlarly in Soulli Indi.a. In short, hesidcs constituting <hc 
sole guide to prehistory'. Archaeology helps the historian 
of civiliMlion in many wap. The eoninsvon of Knnlshlcan 
cJironology, which <le(ic«l literary approach, has been 
removed to a great extent.* thanhs to the siiade, hy the 
cstabliaUmcjit of the priority of the KedphKcs group to 
the Kanlsliha group of If\islian lungs. The UnahiTanlcnl, 
Buddhwt and Jain monuments illustrate the history of 
their respective sects and the cvolutio}! of Indian civiliza- 
tion on its artistic side. 


Foreign Evidence. The evidence of foreign ohservers 
depends for its vaiiio on their capacity by education and 
experience for accurate and impartial olxservation, on the 
literary and other standards tl>cy aimed at, and on the 
object and duration of their slay in this country. Their 
general and parlicul.aristic proclivities and prejudices 
' cannot be overlooked. Generally their testimony is 
valuable for what they he.ard from reliable men and saw 
with their own eyes and for the period of their sojourn 
here. Greek lenowlcdgc of India, a hyc-product of 
Alexander’s conquest of the Indus vaUey; was vastly 
mcreMca by Megasthcnc. Before flat conqviKt, Hefo- 
dotm nnd othcre lind rrgarfed India onl}- as an ■ old 
eunosity slioi,. The author of the Pmpte and the cLa<si- 
Hii gcograpners, StraTjo, Tliny and Ptolemy, 'gave their 
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attention chiefly to the commerce between India and the 
■Western world, and after Cosmos Indicoplenstes, this 
stream of information dries np. The Chinese pilgrims 
started another grand inquest of India, the most eminent 
of them being Fa-Wen, Hiuen Tsang and I-tsingj their 
notices are valuable directly for the condition of Buddliism 
in India-, the first two are further helpful for administra- 
tive history, the third for literary history, and tlie first 
and the third for Indonesian religions history. The 
Chinese and Tihetan annals as^t us now and then, the 
former particularly in connection with Indian enterprise . 
abroad. The series of Arabic histories starts with the 
Tsiamic advent to India in the eighth century AJ). The 
Kitah-uUHind of the great Arabist and Sanskritist, 
Al hpmni, an erudite work throwing much light on ancient 
Indian culture, was csqiloilcd hy Abnl Fazl in the literary 
sections of his unique statistical compilation, the Ain-i- 
A.k&an. 

Chronology. The observation that geography and 
chionology arc the two e>es of history is, as we have seen, 
to some extent true in the case of geography. As regards 
clironology, it is the very basb of the historical edifice. 
Though what has been depreciatingly called chronological 
history is. not the goal of the modem historian, without 
chronology he is like a fish out of water. The more exact 
the date of happenings, the surer is his foundation, and 
the greater the solidity of the superstructure ho teats. 
He should at least know the sequence of events, their 
jpriority or posteriority to other events. Imagine the con- 
sequences of regarding the Buddha as posterior to Asokal 
"Without dates the true causal link would bo missed, and 
plagiarisms and indebtedness to predecessors could not be 
discussed. Abul Fad's unacknowledged borroivings from 
Albe^i have cast a slur on hfi reputation for intellectual 
probity. The greatness of Sudraka, the Sanskrit drama- 
tist, has been affected by the diseoieiy- of Bha.sa’s Cliaru- 
datta, and that of Sayana by our knowledge of -Venkhta 
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Madliava’s commentary on tho Vedas. A lew scholars' 
pooh-pooh the chronological precision of the historian and 
speak in derision of Dr. Dryasdust. Though the arrange- 
ment of events in thein chronological order is not the 
ultimate object of the student of history, it is the fimt 
step to serious historical investigation. The lack of 
definite chronology impedes onr progress at every step in- 
Northem Indian History up to the Mauiyas and in South- 
TnHinT! History up to the beginning of the Christian era. 
In the absence of dates, history would be not only blind 
but also spineless- The chronological method varies with 
the nature nf our sources. The rough and ready method 
of prehistoric chronology is supereeded in the case -of the- 
Vedic age by literary and other approaches to its chrono- 
logical problem. Our difficulties diminish as we march 
with the progress of time. The Saisunaga-Nanda chrono- 
logy is still unsatisfactory. From the Maurya period 
synchronisms and eras Ught up -the path ol the historian. 
The synchronism of Chandra^pta lilaurya with AIe.Tander 
the Great and Seleukos Nikator, and of bis grandson 
Asoka with Antiochos Theos and other Westeni princes is 
“ the sheet-anchor ” of Maurya,’ pre-Maurya and, to some 
extent, post-Manrya chronology. The other major syn- 
chronisms are of the Satavjdaanas with the Western 
Kshatrapas, of Senguttuvan Chera with Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon, and of Samudragupta with Meghavama of Ceylon. 
Uccords dated in the years of Tikrama, Saka, ITnTiight-n, 
Gnpta and Harsba eras supply at any rate unquestionable 
relative clironology. The researches of scholars have 
established the initial years of those eras and consequently 
the absolnlo'clironology of a number of Indian dynasties. 
Our ancient literature is full of facts bearing on many 
aspoch of life, tat its central defect is its conspicuous 
lack of chronological sense. 

SECTION Vn. THE STONE AND IRON AGES 
^ Geologcal Epochiu Thccft we men- 

tioned; primary, secondary and tertiary. India did not 
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•exist in the first epoch. The second and the third wit- 
nessed the formation of this sub-continent and the evoln- 
-tioa of life culminating in human life. Speculations on 
the cradle of humanity have placed it in Africa, eTava, etc; 
the honour has been claimed for India as well, particularly 
for South India. Prehistoric ages hare been named after 
the materials used in making implements of war and 
domestic utensils The Stone Age is divided into three 
•periods: The Eolithic, Palaeolithic and Neolithic (mean- 
ing early, old and new, stone) ages The existence of 
eoliths or rudely shaped flints is asserted by some and 
■.denied by others; similarly, the Ice age. * 

The Old Stone Age. Palaeolithic remaias hare been 
found where a rock called quartzite, "an extremely 
refractory material compared m'th flint,” is available; 
■Jladura, Trichinopoi.r. Tanjorc, North Arcot, Chingleput, 
Bellary, Cuddapah, Nellorc and Godavari Districts and 
^lysore. Palaeolithic caves have been discovered in the 
Biumool District. The Nizam’s State, Bombay Presi* 
'dency, Gujarat''and Rajputana are other centres of this 
•cnltnre. 'The life of the palaeolithic man does not remind 
us of "the noble savage." lie dragged on a miserable 
■existence with the gifts of Nature and such rudo imple- 
ments as the xoup de porng, or hand-axe, which his un- 
tutored intelligence might devise. He seems to have 
invented fire His wooden comb has been found at 
Guntakal. His cave paintings at Singanpur* — a village 
-near Baigarh in the Raigarh State, C.P. — are remarkable 
for figures of animals and hunting scenes, but their age is 
sommvhat doubtful. The latest phase of the Old Stone 
Age is assigned to c 35,000 to c 10,000 B.C. During this 
period may be placed the pre-Dravidians who were allied 
to the African Negrito people and whose chief descendants 
■today axe the hill tribes. It is supposed by scholars that 

• P. N. MItra, Prehistoric India, (1927), pp. 458-6S. 
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there was a long inten’al between the Old and New Stone* 
Ages. 

The New Stone Age, The Neolithic settlements were- 
determined by the availability of the trap rock (different 
from the quartzite of the Palaeolithic people), suitable for 
malving polished weapons and implements like the ccU. 
The principal sites of Neolithic culture are found in the 
Salem, Cnddapab, Anantapnr, Bellary and Kumool 
Districts, and in the Ni 2 am's State, Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. It was during this age (c 10,000-^ 5,000) that the 
foundations of Indian civilization were laid, probably by 
the Dravidians. Substantial material progress was made 
and many of the superstitions of today originated. The 
nomadic life ot the previous epoch was gradnally sviper- 
seded by settled life, signalised by the practice*of agri* 
culture, domestication of animals, and burial of the dead.. 
Pottery and cotton-weaving were knowm, and the tools 
exhibit art and variety. Class divisions existed, but to 
trace to them the later caste system is Jo overlook the 
fundamental differences between the two social systems. 

The Metal Age. In Northern India, the New Stone 
Age was succeeded by the Copper Age and in South India 
by the Iron Age. The Adittanallur (Adichchanallur, 
Tinnevelly District) settlement is “ the most extcntive 
prehistoric site so far discovered in South India.” The 
finds here consist of big funeral unis contauiing complete 
hhman skeletons and rice husks, polished pottery, iron 
implements, gold and bronze ornaments, figures of the 
buffalo, etc. At Perumher (Chingleput District) have 
been found pottery, iron implements and chauk shell- 
ornaments. Iron Age rock-cut caves exist near Tellicherry 
(Malabar District), “ unlike the prehistoric tombs found 
elsewhere, containing pottery, iron implements, grinding’ 
stones and pestles and a polished rM jar with four legs„ 
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SECTION Vin THE CHALOOLITHIO 
CIVILIZATION 

Character of the Civdi^ation The archaeological hnds 
made mostly at Mohenjo-daro, on the tight bank of the 
jQidus (Larkana District, Smdh), and to some extent at 
Harappa (Montgomery District, Panjab) have thro^ the 
other pi^istonc^antiquities into the shade Excavations 
of other sites as well m Smdh and the Panjab indicate 
that a great civiluation flourished in the Indus vallev, 
connecting it with the rest of India, as the gold found 
there is alloyed with silver as m IColar (Mj^oic) and as 
some of the precious stones diseoveied seem to belong to 
the hiilgins The name origiuallj suggested for tlusi 
astonishing civilization, “ Indo-Sumenaji,” has been 
found to bo unsuitable owing to its distmctivc featmes, 
though commerce with Sumena must have influenced it 
It IS too early to replace the term now employed ‘ the 
Indus (Saindhava) civilization,” by the more general 
term, ” Indian civilization ” As the weapons and uten 
silsare of copper and stone, the label chaJcolithic (copper 
stone) IS emploJ1^d, hut it obscures the inconspicuousness 
of the stone finds and the maturity of the civilization 

The Finds Houses of burnt brick (without omamen 
tation, but with drams storeys, pipes and other para- 
phernalia of civilized and luxurious life) and wide streets 
with public drams have been unearth^ A remarkable 
find IS the great bath with, verandahs and rooms, a swim 
ming pool m the middle and a hot air bath Mbny seals 
of diverse shapes — square, rectangular and cylmdxical — 
are made of steatite, faience and ivory, with figures of 
animals like the unicom, humped bull, tiger, elephant and 
fish-eating crocodile, and of many plants and human and 
divine beings, and with mscnptions in an undeeiphered 
j-WipwlaTA xtjmams are stime images m 
yogic pose, a danemg girl in bronze, two wonderful 
Btituettes from Harappa, and innumerable cloy figurmes 
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of men, women nnd nnimnls, besides weapons and domestic 

utensils. 

Date. A period of about 500 years is nssipned to the 
seven strata laid bare, on the basis of two generations for 
cacli stratum. In the lipht of the excavatio^^s at Troy, a 
period of one thoiusand years is not untenable. On 
account of the strikinp Rimtlaritios hetweer^ the 
^nmerian seals, the latter assignable to auout 3000 B.C., 
Sir .Tohn jrarsliall lias Knppeslod the 

Indus civilization. A sliphlly dilTcrcnt of’iuion is that of 
iiraclcay: " Tlic upper levels of llohenjo-d''*'” nro oontem- 
'poraneous with llic latter part of the Ilarly Dynastic 
Period of Babylonia, c 2350 B.C., while the lower levels 
....... .where the objecla found arc bat’J'iS’ ^distinpuisli* 

able from those of the latest levels, could Imrcfiy anledalo 
the latter by more than five hnndred ycoi^> ^ud perhaps 
as little as three hundred.”* 

Art and Writing. Bui lor the eenspit=' 0 '>us abdown, 
the Hanippa statuettes resemble the host Gfcelc art The 
dancing figure is supposed to be NntarajA, and its sculp- 
tural perfection is unrivalled by later Indian performance. 
Anatomical accuracy is admirably sho^. Domestic 
utensils are plain rather than ornamented- The writing 
is from right to left -and occ.Tsionally b/^itstrophedon or 
right to left and left to right in altcnifitG lines. Pro- 
fessor Lanpdon is emphatically of opinion that the script 
is the parent of the Brahmi script of AsoK^is inscriptions. 
In spite of much effort, the real key to its decipherment is 
not available. The Indus language is thought to be 
Sumerian, proto-Dravidian (parent of famil and other 
Dravidian tongues), -partly Saiwkrit, a Tni3:ture of Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European elements, etc. i 

Religion. Terracotta figurines of the Jlother God^dess 
show her popularity. Hu man sacrifices were ofiered to, 

* E. Mackar, IVie Indus OivtlUation, (1935), P. IL • : 
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3ier. A god with three faces, in jogic pose, snrrounded 
■by four animals, on a seal is regarded ns the prototype of 
Siva conceived ns Pasupati or Lord of Beasts; his horns 
must have developed later into the trisula or trident. 
^The Unga worship, reverence for trees and animals, sanc- 
tity of water, and importance of bathing are unmistakably 
unseated. In short, ne get at the fountain-head of 
popular Hinduism. 

Soci^ Life. The metals and precious stones found 
show the. activity of commerce with Western Asia, the 
Gangetic Valley and South India. This urban and per- 
"haps cosmopolitan civilization has not been pictured by a 
Vatsyayana. There was an abundance of ornaments — 
girdles, car-rings, and anklets for women, and necklaces, 
•finger-rings and armlets for both scscs, made of gold, 
silver, shell, copper and even terracotta. Bangles^ were 
sometimes worn covering the whole arm up to the axilla. 
TTho domestic utensils were mostly of baked clay, rarely of 
copper and bronze : faience was used for ornamental vases. 
'There were tors like whistles, carts, animals and birds 
and figurines of men and women The chief games were 
plaved with dice and marbles. The weights were binarv 
and decimal! 1, 2, 4, 8. IG, 32, 64, 160, 200, 320, 640 and. 
3600. The weapons of war were axes, spears and slings, . 
■but not armo\ir. "Wheat, barley, beef, mutton, pork, 
•poultry and fish were the articles of consumption.' Cotton- 
spinning, agriculture and trade were the main occupa- 
■tions. Burials were of three lands: complete, partial and 
post-efremafion, the last being generally practised. In 
■short, it is difficult to believe that the inhabitants of 
Ulohenjo-daro were a prehistoric people. 

Compared with the Early Vedic Civilization. While 
^he Indus Valley civilization -was urban, complex and 
luxurious, the , early Vedic was rural, simple and agricul- 
"tural ; iron was unlmown to the former and armour foiown 
* only to the latter. Though meat-eating, many metals and 
offensive weapons were common to both, aversion for fish 
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was chai-acteristic of th6 Vedic civilization. As aga^t 
the hull, tiger and elephant and absence of the horse m 
one case, we have the eow and the horse of the Vcdic 
people, who had no Icnowledgc of the tiger and just a little 
acquaintance with the elephant. While images, goddepes 
and lingas were characteristic of the Indus civilizatioUj 
the early Vedic was anieonie, with male gods and Agni 
predominant, and the phallic cult in disrepute. To this 
contrasted picture of the two civilizations, it is objected 
that the equation of the Vedic pur with fort is untenable, 
that some utensils like the mortar and pestle were em- 
ployed in. the Vedic period, that the Vedic aversion for 
fish is ill-founded, that images, Siva worship and yoga are 
mentioned in the Vedas, and that the condemnation^ of 
sisnoderas or phallic worshippers is sectional. But setting 
aside argument from silence, absence of evidence, and. 
possibility of evidence forthcoming in future, the extant 
data, archaeologicai and iiletar>', broadly justify the 
strildng dissimilarity- between the Indus and Iligvedie 
civilizations. In spite of tlie protests of a few sciioloi’S, 

- the Indus civilization is definitely non-Aiyan, pre-Aryan, 
and Buperior to the Indo-Aryan civilization, though it is 
too soon to say that it was originated by the Dravidians.* 

- Historical Significance. About 3000 B.C. Mohenjo- 
daro supplied its citizens with comforts and luxuries 
unavailable elsewhere in that age.’ That city beautiful 
produced works .of art which could stand the test of a. 
Greek connoisseur of the fourth century B. C. The study 
of th6 remains of the Saindhava civilization has necessi- 
tated a revision of some of our old ideas. India must 
now be bracketed with Iran, Mesopotamia and Eg^^pt, the 
countries which initiated or developed the process o£ 
civilization, though it is too early to regard her as the 
cradle of civilization. T he ^igVeda is no longer the 

-■*(193«. p Civiliaaiion of me Indua Yalle:// 
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Starting point of Indian civilization and history, and its 
picture of the Dasyua is indubitably a distorted picture. 
“We cannot say now that there was no bronze age in India. 
Saivism originated, not during the post-Riffvedie period,, 
but in the chalcolithio age. The Brahmi script is to be 
connected with the Saindhava script, not with any foreign 
alphabet. The indebtedness of early Indian art and of 
punch-marked coinage to foreigners is no longer plausible. 
Tbe popularity of beards m the Rigvedic age is in contrast 
with the love of shaiing evinced by the people of Mohenjo- 
daro; in other words, we started vrith no predilection for 
beards. • Lastly, our jungle and hill tribes today are not 
the true repi-esentatives of pre-Aiyan Indian culture. In 
brief, as early as 3000 B C. the people of India were a 
clean-sha^ en, hj’gienie and artistic people with a passion 
for hathing. They possessed advanced ideas of towtu 
planning; worshipped the Mother Goddess, Siva, icons 
and* ?«7tpas; practised yoga} reverenced the bull rather 
than the cow; consumed meat and 13sh; wore cotton 
clothes; bnmt the dead without worshipping Agni or con- 
structing agT\xliundas or fire-pits, and advanced in com- 
merce and writing and in other adjuncts of civilised life. 



CHAPTEB n 
THE VEDIC AGE 
(c 2000— c 600 B.O.) 

SECTION I. THE VEDIC LITEEATDEE 
Different Strata, The Vedic age is the period which 
•witnessed the composition of the four Vedas, the Brah- 
■manas, the Aranyakas, and the Vpaniskads, the last two 
constituting the jnanakanda and the others the Jcanna- 
Jcanda. The hlimamsahas and the Vedantins regard the 
ifeflrmo^rtnda and the jnanakanda respectively as the Veda 
par excellence, each treating the other Icanda as arthavoda 
(explanatory and secondary), not as vidhi (mandatory 
and primary). Though this distinction is fundamental 
philosophically, the unity of the whole eoUecllon Is recog- 
nised by the division of each Veda into the Samliifa, 
Sralmana, Aranyaka and Vpanhhad portions and by 
their collective appellation, the sruti or revealed literature. 
The Biffveda, the Samaveda and the Vajuraeda are known 
as the traxji or the triad of Vedns. From the historical 
point of view, the Itigveda, the Ta/wrveda and the 
A</iart'ct'cda are important, the last containing matter 
relating to pre-Higredie times, though later in comporition 
than the other three Vedas. The first covers au epoch by 
itself, and the second marks the transition between the 
Higvedic period and that of the Brakmanas, just as the 
Aranyakas^ are transitional between the Bralmanns and 
the TTpaftishtids, The Higvedic age may be regarded as 
the early Vedic period and the ase of the Bralmanas and 
the TJpanisliads as the later Vedic period. 

The Four Vedas. The Itigveda is the earliest and 
historically the most important stratum, ot the. Vedi^ IaU- 
^ rature ; its nt-s or hymns are mostly addressed to various 
gods, eulogising and imploring them for worldly advan- 
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tages like Ionge\U^, wealth and iirogcnj From them the 
other 1 fchw have borrowed fretlj The iiamaicda is 
characterulic for its maniwr o£ recitation, its eoiiicuts 
being almost identical inth those of the lixgicda About 
half of tlie lfl;uneda is new and more than half of it m. 
prose and its arrangement is subordinated to the perXor 
mance of j/ojnas or sacrifices The Afhaftatfda is the 
grand rcpositorj of occult lore — magic and spells — , and 
Its eanomcity was recognised much later than that of the 
other 1 edas, though with a dilTcrcuco Hence its cxclu 
Sion from the treyt 

The Brahmanaa and the Aranyakns The Brahxnanas 
or explanations in prose of the sacnficicl ceremonial, con 
tarn tidJits or injunctions and arthaiadas or glorifications 
of the value of the ntuaL The most important of them 
from the historical pomt of view aro the Satapatha and 
Aifartyo Lrohmonos The name Aronyflkas, or forest 
compositions indicates their esoteric origin and character, 
and the Axlareifa and Tatilmya Aranpalas aro well 
known 

The Upamshads The UpanisJujds contain esoteric 
knowledge par excellence which is sumincd up m the 
mahavakya (the great statement) of the Cluindogya 
Upantshad ,{Aima) Tat tiam-asi (That wt tliou), read 
as Atat tiam-asi by Ifadh^a and otlier diialists Only a 
few of the numerous Upamshads are pre Bnddhistic 
They together with the Brahma Sutras and the lihagavad 
Gtia are called the Prasthanatraya commented upon by 
Sankara and Sladhva. The Upamshads in general may 
be described as the literature of spiritual power, appeal 
mg to man, irrespective of cliracs and ages They evoked 
the enthnsiastic admiration of the German philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, who saj^ That incomparable books stirs 
the spirit to the very depths of the soul From every 
sentence deep, original, and sahlimc thoughts anse 
In the whole world there is no study, except that of the 
originals, so henefieial and so elevating as that of tho 
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.Oxtpnclchat. It has been the solace of my life, it 7/iU be 
the solace of my death.” He obtained a Latm-Greek 
translation of the Persian •version of Dara Shnkoh. 
Alberuni admired them, and Data studied and translated 
them or merely patronised their translation. In India 
the Upanisliads became the fountain-head of the Vedanta 
, philosophy. In short, they embody the thought-power of 
the Brahmans and K^atriyas, and the most important of 
them ai*e the Chandogya and Brihadaranyaka TJpanishads. 

Historical Value of Vedic Literature. The Vedic 
Literature is voluminous, veiy well preserved and contem- 
porary, and its evidence is more trustworthy than that of 
the Epics or the Puranas. In it we get at the early phases 
of Indian life and thought. Its antiquity gives it a unique 
importance for the history of the world. Its account of 
Indian life is a series of pictures of the evolution of Vedic 
civiliaation, from robust optimism to ranl^ pessimism. 
Tlie geographical Imowledge ezhlbited in each stratum 
helps us to trace the progress of the Aryanisation of India 
in three stages. But, owing to lack of precise chronology, 
the dynastic anuals cannot he sketched, and the doubtful 
help of the Puranas is requisitioned, a few scholars em- 
phasising the value of the tradition embodied in them, on 
the ground that it is the true historical tradition, as 
distinct from the religious or priestly tradition of the 
Vedas. The only bit of archaeological evidence available 
is a Vedic smasana (burial ground) discovered at Lauriya 
Nandangarh (Bihar).* In the historical interpretation 
. of the Vedas, the argument from silence is sometimes used 
without justification, and it ’should never he forgotten that 
we are here concerned with the chronicle of one aspect of 
life primarily, and that the record of secular life is 
jncidontal and fragmentary. lYc know next to nothing 
about the distant precursors of Kautilya an d Vatsyayana. 

• The Cambridge Htitory of India i. (1922), p. 616. 
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striking similarities between the language of the Yedoi 
and of the Avesia (the Iranian Vedas) on the one handr 
and Greek, Latin, German and English on the other, have 
led to the philologist’s eondusion that they constitute a 
single linguistic family, called IndoGennanic or Indo- 
European. The connection between the Vedic and 
Avestan languages is doser still, so much so that the 
translation of a Vedic passage into Avestan and vice versa 
may be made by the process of word-substitution. Further, 
the Saka and Tokharian languages of Central Asia (of 
Kucha and Turfan, Sinkiang) reveal closer afEnities with 
Greek and Latin than with Indo-Iranian languages, and 
may be regarded as the connecting link between the 
European and Asiatic branches of the Indo-European 
family. Therefore the speakers of Vedic Sanskrit must 
have come to India from outdde, most probably from 
Central Asia. Moreover, the existence of the Brahui 
language as an island of Dravidian speech in Baluchistan 
may be treated as a consequence of the Aryan invasion of 
India. Secondly, German archaeologists have unearthed 
at Boghaz-koi in Cappadocia (Asia Minor) inscriptions 
of about 1400 B. C., recording inter-tribal treaties which 
invoke Vedic gods like Indra, Varuna and the Nasatyas. 
Therefore the Indo-Iranian branch of the Aryans must 
have settled down in Asia Minor before that date. This 
indicates the non-Indian origin of the Indo- Aryans, 
though not the date of their immigration into India. 
Thirdly, the geographical outlook of the Rxgveda is signi- 
ficant; twenty-five rivers, mostly of the Indus ^tem, are- 
mentioned. Therefore the earliest stratum of the Vedic 
Literature locates the Indo-Aryans in South-East 
Afghanistan, the N. 'W. F. P. and the Panjab. The 
Jumna and the Ganges are referred to sparingly and 
inconspicuously; they indicate the eastern limit of Indo- 
Aryan expansion. The Rigveda describes the wars of the 
with the Dasyrn; the former fervently implore 
their gods to save them from their strong,’ resourceful 
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anti dreaded foe, tUe iattei ^^ho arc condcjaned as dosas 
or slav^ aad onosos or nosdess (speechless) people Thus 
the Jtigteda coutaius CMdence of the displacement of the 
conquered from Korth ^Ycstem India bj a people ^vho 
apparently were foreigners finding their position difiicult 
and dangerous amidst a niunerons and hostile population 
already m possession of the soil Lastly, there is now the 
Indo-Aryan physical tvpc m Kashmir the Panjab end 
Rajputana — tall fair eoniplc’tioned long headed and 

straight nosed — , distinct from the Draiidian type The 
cumulative weight of these arguments is hard to belittle 
Objections not Serious The eiitics of the orthodox 
tlicorj urge that language is no test of race, that the 
Aryans might ucU. have migrated from India to Iran 
and other countiies, that the evidence of the Brahui 
language may indicate its expulsion from. India by 
puicly indigenous movements that the Vcdic gods nught 
have migrated from India to Asia Uinor, and that the 
arguments of the orthodox school may at best prove a 
cultural invasion, not necessarily a incial conflict But 
these objections oppose posAbilitics to probabilities and 
fail to note the direction indicated by aill the arguments 
on tho other side rcud together, which are unexceptionable 
as arguments of general validity Secondly, it is objected 
that there is no lefercnce m the Ripiedo to the invasion 
of India by the Aryans or to their original home, 
and that the fights between the Ai’yans and the 
T)asyus are for cattl^ women and other forms of 
primitive wealth But the prayers of foreigners could 
not be expected to mention their original home even 
if they remembered it, the conflicts recorded are more 
severe than those of cattle lifting border tribes and 
the appeal of the Aiyans to their gods reveals then 
position as one in a foreign country Thirdly, the 
stability of physical characters is questioned , it is stra^nge 
that in the ranjab a land of many mv asions there should 
be a pure and stable ph3?sical But head formation 

R— a 
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is a comparatively stable feature, and physical^ types 
change only in special circumstances. Lastly* it m con- 
tended that tlie iPuranos say nothing about the foreign 
origin of the Indo-Aryans, that Indian tradition regards 
the Jladhyadcsa os the holy land of tlic Hindi^, nnd that 
the Panjab has not been held in esteem by Hindu ortho- 
-doxy. Therefore, according to 'Mr. Pargitev* Allahabad 
the starting point of the Aryan migration. ‘ ‘ Indian 
tradition suggests a reverse origin for the IrAnions, which 
is linguistically tenable, which harmonisA.s with the 
Boghaz-koi treaty, and which can account for their 1 m- 
guage and religion.’'* But the value of tbe negative 
evidence of the Puranas may be doubted, ancl the idea of 
the sanctity of the JIadhyadesa was of later origin. 
Moreover, our problem is much more tbAn on Indo- 
Iranian problem. Mr. Pargiter’s theory gives a partial 
explanation of the relevant facts, and is a possible, not a 
probable, theory. Therefore it is extremely probable that 
there was an Aryan invasion of India. 

The Wedge Theory. The theory a second Aryan 
invasion of India through Chitral (N.W.P.I’-) an<3 Gilgit 
(Kashmir) with insufficient women is advanced in order 
to explain the broad distinction between the vemacrilars 
of the JIadhyadesa (the United Provinces) and those of 
the enter band {viz., West, South and East of the Madbya- 
desa), coupled with the close affinities of the languages of 
the latter group. Hence the supposition that the second 
stream of Aryan invaders struck like a wedge into the 
Middle Country. This theory, suggested by the linguistic 
data, is supported by the anthropometric differences in 
the Indus and Ganges Valleys. The fraternal polyandry 
of the Pandavas is regarded as the custoiU of the late 
comers resulting from inadequacy of women. Thus this 
theory, called after Hoemle, Grierson and Risley, or 

P *3^ Indian Historical Tradition (1922), 
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•named the King Fence or Wedge theory, gives some 
explanation of the liiioaistic crux, but cannot be 
regarded as perfectly sound It is said that in\aders 
marching through mountainous regions with a paucity of 
v\onien -ivould not bo large numencaliy, and such a small 
hodj of men could not permanently change the physical 
type of the Jladhyadcsa the Dravidian typo into the 
-ii'j 0 Di avidian Mr Pargiter argua? that his theory of 
AUahahad being the starting point of the Aryan adven 
iuie can explain the linguistic facts “ simply and fully ” 

Date of the Vedas The date of the Vedas is a much 
debated question uluch can be answered onlj with partial 
certainty There are vanoos approaches to it, scientific 
and htera^^, and the apparently less certain approach 
gives the greater moral eertaintj The lower cUrouologi 
Cdl limit of the Vedic Literature is fixed with compaiative 
ease as the Upanisliadic thought is the bed rock of 
Buddhism, and consequently the last phase of that htera 
tore must be anterior to 600 B C The upper limit is the 
date of the Rigttda, which is practically identical with 
the date of the Aryan invasion of India On geological 
grounds relating to the almost insular character oi the 
Panjab and to earthquake sliocks it is held that the 
litgieda must have been composed about 25 000 B C 
(Sir A C Das) The astronomical solution is less ambi 
tious though it sliows the tendency to attribute high anti 
quity to the Vedas A passage in the BraJimarms bearing 
on the point in the ecliptic reached by the sun at solstice 
js understood to indicate 1186 B C (Dr Haug) On the 
basis of a change in the beginning of the seasons the 
Figocda is assigned to about 4000 B 0 (Dr Jacobi) 
The same conclusion is suggested by calculations regarding 
the Vernal equinox (Mr B G Tfl^) But this scientific 
solution depends for its validity on the accumey of the 
basic data, and if the data were correct why are different 
lesults obtained* The literary approach is founded on 
^he language of the various strata of the Vedic Literature 
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nn d on the - evolution of civilization revealed in them,. 
Though Max Muller Tvaa so pessimistic as to declare that; 
no human power could definitely say whether the Tedic- 
hymns were composed in 1000 or 3000 B.C., he tentativtly" 
suggested 1200 B.C. for the earliest hymns, recogrising , 
at the same time the possibilily of pushing that date- 
further back. The Puranas gave the interval hetween 
Parikshit and Mahapadma Nanda as 1050 years, and this 
would take the former sovereign to the 14th century B.C. 
Identifjung this Parikshit with his .namesake of the 
Atiiarvavcda, the Rigveda may be assigned to about 
2000 B.C. and the Sralimanas to about 1000 B.C. 

Aryanisation of India. The Aryanisation of India was; 
a long process partially pictured in the Vedic Literature, 
and the ’Bamnyana gives ■as glimpses into the AxyanttutioTc 
of South India. The geographical outlook of the Bigveda' 
is confined to North-'Weslem India, Iho Ganges and t^’e 
Jumna forming its eastern limit. The Taju^eda show s' 
a wider knowledge of Nortiiem India, radiating from the- 
Ganges Valley. The Atharvaveda summarises the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the other Vedas. The .BraJimanas 
mention a number of cis-Vindhyan tribes, and peoples. 
Thus during the creative period of the four Vedas and in 
the subsequent period of systematisation, followed again 
by, another creative epoch of the UpanishadS, we discern 
the reclamation of India to Aryan ways progressing stage 
by stage, corresponding to the three geographical areas — 
the Indus Valley, the Ganges Valley and the rest of 
Northern India, and South India. 

SECTION nL POLinOAL HISTORY • 
Parikshit and Janaka.. Data for political history We 
Imvo^n plenty in the Vedio Idtcrnturc, the IWiasal and 
the Purana?. Tn^ spite of chronological difiicnlties, the 
example of Pargiter , has . bcenl persevered in by other 
.scholar, except m his allegiance to the Puranic tradition 
an preference to that embodied in the Vedas. Tho distrust 
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•of either tradition is undcsen*cd, but neither tradition is 
free from fault. A harmonious combination of all the 
.available data, though undisciplined by chronology, may 
be attempted, ilr, IT. C. Raychandhuri, relying on tho 
Ycdic tradition, assigns PariksUit to the 9tli centurj* B.C.* 
Paxiksbit, Janamejaja and their successors ruling over 
•the Kuru country, including Ilaslinapura and Knra- 
kshetra, with their capital at Asandivat, Tvere followed 
by Jonaka of Upanishadic fame who is placed by 
3Ir. Chaudhuri in the 7tli century B.C., though the 
Puranic ti.idition would take him back to the 12th century 
E C. Tho latter ua.s king of Videha (N^orth Bihar), with 
his capital at llithila. Tliere were nine otlifT_ contem- 
porary kingdoms, ■ including Ko^5 and ICosnla."_%TBualca 
was a samrai (higlw than a king), and his court beeamc 
truly iajaoua for philosophical disputation led by Va^na- 
\‘olk 5 'a, as recorded in the lirihadarnni/ola Upnnixhnd, 
The fall of Videha under his successors towards tho close 
of the 7th century B.C. led to the rstabli'^hment of repul>- 
llean rule there and to the rise of the kingdom of ITrsl. 

SECTION IV. ADMINISTRATION 
The Vedic Eajan. The Rigvedic tribal polity was 
monarchical, though not to* the exclusion of nori-monar- 
chical forms of government. Tho rule was hereditary 
succession, diversified by cleoti\c kingship. The raian or 
3dng was tho war-lord, necompanied hy a number of 
x>fiicors,^of whom the purohita or priest was tho most 
influential Thiw the tradition of ccclc'iiaBtieal statesincn 
developed. The king’s other' functions arc not quite 
'dear, but there is much emphasis on royal aethity to 
protect tho people. The scaami or comm.sndant was in 
charge of minor expeditions. The grnmani or village 
headman was a snb-eommnnder. Tho jicpuhi* element is 
to be found in tie xanufi jesd hut /.lv> i>f 

^ •^RaTChawdlmrt. PoUHcal matorv of Ancient India. (1938), 
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these two bodies is obscure. la this period, the rajfuv 
like the Homeric kin^, was merely the highest of the 
nobles, and there would not be much scope for the develop- 
ment of his autocracy. In the later Vedie age, the pro- 
gress of political integration is vouched for by a crop of 
technical terms, indicative of many kinds of sovereignty, 
recorded in the Aifareya Brahmam — rajyn, vairajya and 
sd’mrajya — and by the elaboration of the ritual of corona- 
tion — ^the vajapeya, rajasuija and asvavicdlui sacrifices- 
In other words, the conceptions of adhirat and ekaraf 
developed in this age. "With the external growth of the 
kingdom, royal power increased, and the popular assem- 
blies seem to have declined, though .their existence is 
proved by the recorded instances of their decrees expelling 
idngs. The royal officers became numerous, and the: 
purohiia was still the chief of the rcfntns. 

SECTION V. EELIGION 

The Sacrifice and the Atman Theory. The Higvedic 
religion was worship of the forces of Nature, though 
Varuna controlled the rita or moral order. He was 
gradually superseded by Indra. Agni and Soma were 
next in importance. A few goddesses occupied a subordi- 
nate position. Gods like Milra ^Sun) and Varuna were 
bracketed together. Sometimes one god is lauded as the 
greatest, another god receiving the same honour on a. 
different occasion. — henotheism.* Eudra and Vishnu who 
became prominent later were now minor deities. This 
polytheism was tempered towards the close of the period 
by tlie recognition of the unity of the gods in the follow- 
ing remarkable statement; “ \7hat is in reality One is 
called differently.” There were no speculations on the 
life after death. The Bigvfdd emphasise.s the sacrifice as 
the means of propitiating tho gods and of obtaining from 
them long life, cows, able-bodied s ons, etc. Human sacri- 

GrlawoW, T7ie Religion of the Rigveda (1923).. 
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flee ^vas ho’ivever absent The pious offerings nrere gram 
milk ghee flesh and sown jmce Lil e the enrb Indo 
Airans their gods were famous for manliness power and 
pnetical msdom, except in the case of Vanina their 
ethical character was not stressed and transcendental 
knowledge was beyond their ken In the next period 
Kudra and, to a lesser extent, Vishnu became major gods, 
and the former received the appellation of Siva In the 
evolution of the ItudriSiia conception, non An an 
influences asserted themselves The technique and thenrj 
of samficewere elaborated to such an extent th^t religion 
b'^came mechanical and ngid Thus was supplied the 
basis for the later extravagant view of the Jlimamsakns 
that the sacrifice was nil m all and that bj means of it 
mail could subdue the gods This concentration on 
aaerifico led to the elevation of the ritualistic Veda to the 
rank of lufalUblo guide to satiation inespcctive of God 
Himself Consequently the expounders of the glory of 
Vedic sacrifice became atheists, though tccbnicallv they 
were not regarded as nastthas (atheists) because of their 
unhounded faath m the Vedas During this period, 
philosophical speculation reached its climax in the Vpani 
shads, which identify the real with the absolute which 
cannot be described except negatively — nefv, «cf> (not 
that not that) The maitaiahya, tat itam-asi, identifies 
the ptaima (individual soul) with the porawmfwui 
(universal soul or over soul”) This period further 
witnessed the formulation of the doctrine of karma, invest 
mg a senes of individual births with organic unity The 
doctrine of karma (rebirth, reincarnation, transmigra 
tion) which IS fullv devcloped^m the Vpanishads, is first 
mentioned m the Satapafha Brdlimana ” He is bom 
again here as a worm, as a bird as a tiger, as a 
man, according to Ins tarmo ” But the explanation 
of the phenomenal world by the doctrme of maya was an 
achievement of later thought 
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SECTION VI. ECONOMIC 'CONDITION 
Early Vedic Age. Though hunting was a major 
activity, the Bigvedic society was predominantly engaged 
in pastoral and agricultural pursuits in villages. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, asses and dogs were reared. Agri- 
cultural operations were performed, yava or barely grown, 
and channels dug for irrigation. Working in wood and 
metals {ayas) was well advanced, weaving and tanning 
being known. Agricultural labour was mostly free, not 
servile. Navigation was in a rudimentary stage. Famines 
were dreaded. The food of the people consisted of barley 
cakes, milk, ghee, flesh and b'cef. Though oxen were killed 
for consumption, the cow was a sacred animal called 
aglinya. (not*to-be-kiUed). The intoxicating drinks were 
the sacrificial juice from the stwaa plant and sura prepared 
from barley. Woollens were used, though the case of 
cotton is debated. Gold ornaments lilte necklaces, ear- 
rings, anklets and bracelets were worn by men and women. 
Attention was given to hair-dressing, and though beards 
were popular, shaving was known. The chief amusements 
were chariot , riding, dicing and dancing. There were 
a few musical instruments like the lute and the flute. 
There was commercial intercoursmby land and water with 
Western Asia and Egypt. The system of exchange by 
'barter existed along with nishka (coin) and hiranyapinda 
(unstamped gold). 


later Vedic Age. In the next period, agriculture and 
cattle rearing made good progr^. Belter ploughs and 
manures were used. Grains like wheat and rice, and 
oilseeds like sesame, were grown. . Urban life developed 
gradually. Industrial activity hocame more varied, and 
innumerable profcMions ►came into existence including 
that of the sresWn (flourishing marchant). Even usury 
made its appearance. . Further lenr-lcdgc of metals wa.s 
'nequirod-tm, load and snvcr./Pond. drink 'and clothing 
did not 'change. The Upnnishadic , Tajnavalkya, the 
greatest philosopher of the Vedic age, was veiy fond of 
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Tjeef. The Saiisldit word gogJiana (guest) means literally 
one for whom an ox is The supreme dharma of 

^ahimsa (non-injury) was of later growth. Foreign trade 
became more extensive. New coins came into existence — 
satamana, suvama, pada and KrisJinala. 

SECTION vn. SOCIAL UFS 

Caste. The only reference to the four ^stes in the 
liigvcda is in the VurusJui&vJcta, which is regaided by some 
-as an interpolation. It is a part and parcel of the crea- 
tion myth, to which paiallcls are met with in other 
•countries At host it may be legarded as embodying the 
oiganic conception of Indo-Arjan society. Historically 
the caste sj'stem may be tiaced to an initial segregation 
of the conquerors from the conquered, and a subsequent 
division among 'tho conquerors tliemseivcs as civilization 
advanced. Thus emanated the distinction between the 
dvy’o (twce-boin) and the sxidra — a hard nut to crack 
for etymologists Sankara derives the word sxiira from 
a root meaning to be sorrowful. Probably it was the 
•name of a Drasidian tribe first encouuteied by the Aryans 
in India, subsequently applied to similar tribes.* The caste 
system was appaiently^^bastd on the distinction of tomo 
(colour of the skin or pigmentation). It is going too far 
to say that it did not exist even m an embryonic stage in 
the Kigvodic age, though caste divisions were natural and 
normal in the beginning. In the period of the Bralmanas 
-and tho Vpanishads, the four castes were fully formed 
-and also many sub-castes. The flexibility of the system 
is proved by the acceptance of Satyakama Jabala, the son 
of a dasi (slave woman) by an unknown father, as the 
disciple of a famous Eishi because ho ^okc-the truth and 
wa«? therefore a Brahman. The prohibition of jntcr-ca,stc 
marriage was not ri^d, and eases of ascent to the 
highest social status a re on record. The evolution of caste 

* D n phan(l'\rkar,“f?omc Aspects of Ancient IndJcn Culture 
<39 JO), p. I 2 . 
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during this period "was due to the coming together of th^ 
conquerors and the vanquished, and the resulting social 
compromise was less objectionable than the reduction oi 
the conquered to slavery and degradation misrht have been. 
The early Indian caste system resembles the social arran^- 
ment outlined in Plato’s Hepublic. " At its best the 
(Indian) sj’stem may be reckoned as one of tbe most 
successful attempts to maintain harmony between different 
races and creeds living together in geographical propin- 
quity that the world has seen.... In its early stages it 
represents one of the most successful applications of a 
philosophical -principle to the world of concrete fact that 
mankind has contrived.”* Even the rigid caste system 
of later times may be recarded as lew ungenerous than 
the Greek system of slavery in antiquity. 

Women. Though the patriarchal Rigrcdic society 
subordinated the female to the male, monogamy was the 
rule, and the bond between husband and wife was 
resarded as holy and permanent. Polyenmy 'wns escep- 
tional, and child marriage urdmown, the normal age of 
marrince being sixteen or seventeen years. Post-puberty 
marriaee was’ normal, and old maii^ eristed. Freedom 
of choice prevailed, and only brother-sister and father- 
daughter marriages were prohibited. Adoption of sons 
was not favoured. The hardship of the widow was 
occarionally tempered by niijofja, (levirate) that is,, 
marriage of the sonless widow with her deceased husband’s 
brother. In the dater Vedic period, the custom of soti or- 
self-immolation of •widows grew up. Poyal polygamy 
hecame normal; four wives were allowed. Though female 
^ildren were not e^s<^, the son was preferred to the 
daughter. Pestrictions on marriage increased, and sagotro' 
marriages were disapproved. Some of the texts aUow 
• monandry or only one husband at a time. The education 
ot women t^fnmgbout fte ^edle age was of a high- 

. • C. E. M. Joad. TTie Etorg of Indian Civilltathn (1936), p. 41. 
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standard Some of the Big\edic hjinns were composed 
bj ladies— Vis^a^ara, Ghosha, Lopamudra, Apala and 
lludgalam— and m the Upaimhads, Tajnavalhja is quos- 
tioued by his wife Maitreyi (hw other wife being ICatja 
yam) and challenged by Qai^i, thongb that sage met the 
challenge successfully The distinction between Upadh>a- 
yas (women teachers) and Upadhjayanis (wives of 
teachers) is significant MTiate^ er might be their 
inferiority m other respects, women did not lack mental- 
pabulum, and their equality ivith men m religion and 
ritual was substantial though the 'iipanayana ceremony- 
had fallen into disuse in their case It was the intellectual 
starvation of women ux later ages that was responsible for 
the assimilation of their position to that of Sndras, and 
for the development among them of an infenonty 
complex • 

Cnines In the Eigiedic age, various forms of theft 
with and witho-nt violence were common The raarnage 
between brother and sister, or father and daughter, was 
condemned as incest, though in much later times brother- 
sister mamages were recognised in Iran and Egypt, 
cspecialh m roval families The standard of scvual 
moralitv was high, though pro'ititnlion existed In the 
later Vcdic period, foeticide, murder of Bralimans and 
theft of gold were regarded as major crimes Accidental 
killing of a man was distinguished from culpable homicide 
In the ITpfltiislinds the axe ordeal is mentioned for thieves 
“ s 

SECTION VIU CELTUEE 

Writing According to the orthodox anew, the VcdiC' 
Literature was committed to writing Jong after its com- 
position, and uTiting was introduced mto India about 
800 B C The Bralimi alphabet is traceil to a Semitic 
source Some would assign the origin of writing in India- 

* A. B Altcliar, The Petition 0/ iromcn m Hindu CMlltatiort 
(1938), pp 40G-15 
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to the 5th century B.G. But there is no doubt that it 
must have come into existence before Panini, and we Imow 
that prehistoric Slohenjo-daro was not ignorant of writing. 

Literature. The Vedie Literature has already been 
surveyed. Though its literary value cannot equal its 
iiistorical value, the hyms exhibit ‘ ‘ a suprising degree of 
metrical skill and command of language and contain much 
genuine poetry often expicsscd in beautiful aud even 
notable imagery; (though) their poetry is often imposed 
by conceits and mysticism, its diction is simpler and more 
natural than that of post-Vedic Sanskrit."* 

Grammar and Lexicography. Towards the close of 
the Vedie age lived Yaska. His NirxtJita is valuable for 
ctymologj’ and grammar; and his prose is in classical style* 
He mentions a number of his prcdccessoi-s. lie is assigned 
by some to about 500 B.C.; but his priority to Panini is 
indisputable. The Pratisahyas of the Vedie period bfear 
evidence of the grammatical analysis characteristic of the 
age. The Xighantus (glossaries) of nouns and verba 
jecord the earliest efforts of Indian lexicographers. 

Philosophy, Medicine and Astronomy. The Toga 
•system must have been of earlier origin than the 
Sankhya. Medicine ' declined to some extent after 
the Rigvcdic period as the status of the physician 
deteriorated. Numerous diseases are mentioned t con- 
sumption, leprosy, dysentery, jaundice, senility, etc. 
The Atharvaveda and the Safapntha Brahmana give 
a correct list of human boncsl' Much progress was made 
in astronomy. In the Rigvcdic age the year consisted of 
twelve months of thirty days each, and a thirteenth month 
nlso existed. In the Brahmana period, we find twelve 
months divided into six seasons and the Imowledgo of 
twenlv.scycn or twenty-eight tialshatra^ (stare). The 
v^hTUum^eittn tfi Vne ^jaYtciwinft of-fhe- legcnd of the flood 

• A. A. Macctonell, Jn4ia'» Patt (1W7), p. 39. 
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substratum of historical truth, the Uamayana is mow 
imaginary than historical, in spite of its ^eatcr unity ana 
.compactness. While Vyasa cannot be regarded im a single 
author, Valmiki is no shajdo%ri' figure. The civilization 
described in the epics is many-sided and contradictory, 
and the works, if treated historically in their present form, 
can only give us a bundle of contradictions. No useful 
purpose is served in detailing their social and cultural 
‘contents if these cannot be read aloi^ with the other better 
'SOurcLs available for the different periods of early Indian 
■ History. “ There can be no doubt that, originally at 
least, the ancient epics belonged rather to the Kshatriyas 
than to the Brahmans.”* Another view is; “ The Kams- 
yana, indeed, is seen from the very beginning. .. .to be 
.a work of the Brahmans. On the other hand, ....it was 
a warrior that sung this heroic song ”t (the nucleus of 
the Maliahharata). Speculation on such lines is futile 
because the literate class shaped the epics from the 
beginning, whatever may be the character of the themes. 

* Administration. Political integration and differentia- 
tion made gi*cater prc^css during the so-called epic 
period than in the Vedic age; vid& the rajaswja of 
Yudhishthira. The king was advised not only by minis- 
ters but also by his retinue. The strength and prestige 
of mouarcliy gradually reduced the influence of the sdbha 
.or the popular element in the polity. As regards succes- 
sion to the throne, the law of primogenitu're was occa- 
sionally superseded in the case of incompetent princes. 
The Santiparvan of tlie Hahahharaia refers to ganas or 
. republics and to groups or confederations of ganas. 

Social life. The caste system was not rigid. The son of 
a Brahman by a wife of one of the detja castes obtained 
the social status of his father. The basic importance of 
• character rather than of birth or learning for-Brahman- 

' • E. J. RapsoD, Ancient India (19X6). p. 72 

1 J. J. Meyer, Beiaol Lt/e In Ancient India' (1930), I, p. 2. 
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iood IS emphasised. “ On the subject of woman ..the two 
great epics, especially the llihabharata, contain very con- 
tradictory utterances, and often one saying will flatly 
contradict another”* Girls received some education and 
were married at a reasonable age Besides the stat/ani- 
vara there were other forms of mairiage Rojal polygamy 
was common, and polyandry rare Neither sati noi re 
marriage of widows was encouraged, though they were 
not absent t As regards the status and education of 
women, thoio was a falling off from the standards of the 
Vedic period The heroic age witnessed the ascendancy 
of Brahma, Vishnn and Siia, and the belief grew in the 
avatara of Vishnu The Bkagaiad G\ta inculcates the 
'bhaktimarga Indra gradually lost his importance, and 
new gods like Skanda made their appearance 
Influence of the Epics Like the Homenc poems, the 
Sanskrit epics haie pi-omoted Indian unity, their mnu 
merable unhistoncal elementsl have not minimised their 
literary or religious lalue They have inspired the litera- 
tures of India, Sanskrit and Vernacular, and their appeal 
IS truly pan Indian Th^ have contributed substantially 
to the cifltural unity of India 


•-Mevsv yfiP v'u!, p: j* 

t N K. Sidhaota, Btnic Age of India (1929), p 168 
t Sidhaota, op, cif., p 111 
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THE SAISUNAGA-NANDA PERIOD 


(c. 600— c. 325 B.C.) 

SECTION I. THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 
Ohaxacter of-the Period. The sixth century B.C. wit- 
nessed religious and political developments of a far-reacli- 
ing character, and the intellectual and moral efforts of the 
age in India were so intensive and conspicuous that it has 
heen called “ a wonderful century.*' In the same centuiy 
lived the Buddha, Heraclitus, Isaiah, Confucius and Lao 
Tse, without knowing or influencing one another, and it 
has been characterised as “ the beginning of the adoles- 
cence of mankind.” Zoroaster (660 — 580 B.C.) belonged 
partly to the century, though some would assign him to 
about 1000 B.C- The Saisauaga-Nanda period further 
saw the beginnings of foreign penetration into India • 
.which culminated in the crowning ambition of Alexander 
the Gieat. The political integration of Northern India 
advanced so rapidly that an imperial system was elabo- 
rated before the time of Chandragupta'llaurya, supplying 
the background for the Arthasasira of- ^utilya and 
heralding the^ downfall of the republican institutions 
which had bera so strong in the sixth century B.C. The 
Buddhist upheaval stirred the Brahmanical society to its 
depths so that religions and social reconstruction on its' 
part became inevitable, and the Sutras made their 
appearance. Further, Panini, the link between the Vedic 
and post-Vedic periods, lived in this epoch. 


Eeligroim Unrest. The religious quest characteristic 
of the sKth ccntaiT B..C, tmtlined in the literature of the 
ponod Shonla not mislead tis into the snpposition-of an 
’““"Sine head downwards, 
panted for salvation. The activity of the period wai that 
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of the leaders 'whose ntunher is no donht surprisingly 
large. "Whether there were sixty-two schpols of thought 
or not, diverse systems prevailed, ranging from rank 
atheism and unabashed materialism to mechanical piety 
and quickened spirituality. The contrast between Ajita 
Kesa Kambalin (Invincible Hair Shirt), tbe leading 
materialist, and the Iiigh-minded Gautama Buddha cannot 
he exaggerated. The theory of life propounded by 
Gautama and ilabavira 'was the successor t® multitudinous 
theories emitted by self-constituted teachers, more noisy 
than profound, and represented the survival of the fittest. 
Animism clashed with atheism and agnosticism, poly- 
theism ■with pantheism, dualism watching the fray. In 
short, the problem of tnofcslia or salvation rivetted the 
attention and called forth the passionate devotion of a 
large number of prominent personalities. 

Causes neither Racial nor Social. This religious unrest 
,is supposed by some to be the offspring of racial conflict 
and social disquiet The Kshatriya origin of the two 
great Orders is interpreted as the revolt from Brahman 
domination of people of Tjbcto-Mongolian origin, 'wedded 
to republicanism. This theory of a reaction against 
Aryan racialism is based on the fact that the Lichchhavis 
and the Sakyas had some customs like tlie exposure 
o£ the dead,* which also prevailed in Tibet, and 
that they were upholders of the republican tradition. 
Bat the members of the first three castes were dvijas, 
and the Kshatrijas were intcUectually active in the 
Vedic period, particularly in that of the Vpanishads. 
The author of the poyotri of the iJiprcda, the most sacred 
of the Vedic is Visramitra, a ETsliAtriya. Janaka, 

again a Kshatriya, dominated the Upanishadfe age. 
Hoover, the Ifongolian origin of early Indian rcpubli- 
canism is untena ble, t the hlongolion element in history is 

• Indian AnliQuarv, 1303, pp. 233-35. _ — 

t K. P. JayasT-al. lUitda PoHiy <2nd edition. 19<3), PI>. IIT-SO. 
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not nssociatcd spccinlly with constltutioTinHsm. The 
Indian nf tin* sixth n’liliiry It. C. ven* the otit* 

omic of |m’\lous Aryan thvclopnienl from the nge of the 
7»r(i/iwfMu;«;. the AUttrtya Drahwnnn rc\enls tlio oxistenee 
of u viiricty of fjo'frrimcntnl forme mnjjintj from nhwin- 
listn to popular ruh' Thciffon- tu'ither tli- prot<M of 
the Halc.Mis itfainst nrahinniiKm nor jlicir rcpuliliejtnl'na 
mil Kiistnin the tlicorj* of the niHal hctepi>;;cnoity of 
Jtnilunan-? and Kshatriyas. Tln-c iluorj* is not only neetl* 
ic^ to explain the rotitfioiis effen’eseenre of the sixth 
renlury It C., hut is m1«o in violent contmdletion with the 
Known facts of Aryan protrrm diiriiifr the pcricxl licfore 
that century. Almvo nil, the Huddha itrofcsvHl to declare 
the four,dri/fin truths.” As re^rds th«‘ bocial fnetor, 
tlumph he dtseardod caste distinction.s within his sect, be 
wn?ed no war, mneh loss nn Inexpinhle svar. ncainst caste, 
fhe Vedic io’.stcm was j-o flexible that It could not atid did 
not aptntc nralimanical society In tlie nec of tlie Buddha. 
iU • hotter than a fiction of romance to see in 

Buddhism in 

wnend, a reaction nualnst the regime of cn.sto.»- 
'n Bi.Odlm’s song was that a Brnliniim 

casta was aall«l for, aor was one pranahed by Gaiilatia, 

frfigioiM ferment in 
KWm was promoted by tbe soulless 

edas wineli was wot only magical and mystifel and liierc- 
fore meanmglcss, but catallcd the sliedtog of immccnl 
th^tlnn’ori? v"^ ‘"“"M''' •itn'icr consciences. No doubt 
didS rS’Sorj abstLcnes 

causes misery- the 'Otises cai.stonce; eoLlstcnco 

• 3 . Barn, TSe KeVwIm, o, jMm (1891), p. ij;. 
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:ihe reality that e% erjihing is attnan (soul) and the ahnan 
IS evenihmg, all that seems to exist besides the afman is 
unreal Therefore what was ne^ed in the larger interests 
•or the country was a shoit, ea«y and intelligible yana or 
•v.a> to -lurLana or salvation foi all people in tins existence 
This need was supplied by the Buddha and Mahavira by 
the introduction of the most necessary changes m the old 
religious system The pessimistic view of life and the 
doctrine of lanna were accepted bj them, but not the 
authority of the VedoA or of the Brahmans as spiritual 
guides Sahation was aimed at not only for the Aryan 
but also for the mlecJichha (non Aryan, literally a man of 
indistinct speech corresponding exactly to tho Greek sense 
of barbarian) Bchgioas instruction was to be in public 
for men and women m a language known to them Above 
a practtcal ethical code asas to he suhstituted ior and 
■ntuahsm and metaphysical subtlety 

SECTION n GAUTAMA BUDDHA CHRONOLOGY 
AND CABEER 

Date of the Buddha c 667 — c 487 B C Though some 
scholars support the traditional date of the Buddha’s 
Panmbbaua (the great or final decease as distinct from 
his deaths in preiious births), 543 BC the largelv sup 
ported date falls between 488 and 477 B C Dr Sniith 
adhered to 4S7 B C for a long time, but finally accepted 
the traditional date Dr Geiger suggests 483 B C but 
IS not against 487 Diwan Bahadur L D Swamikannu 
Pdhi giies “ the true and exact day ” of the Buddha’s - 
death as Tuesday, 1st Apnl 478 B C Assuming 325 B C 
as the date of Chandragupta Maurva’s accessaon the date 
of Asoka’s coronation is 325 — {24-f-28-f^) = 269 BC 
(vide Chapter IV, Section V), and we have merely to odd 
to It the interval of 218 years between that event and the 
Buddha’s decease according to the C’cyloncse Chronr»Ies 
This date 4S7 B C is supported bv “ tho dotted record ” 
of Canton (China) Therefore on the ground that the 
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y®”- “Moi-'fing to Buddhist 
teditton, we muy get at hfa date of birth : d87+S0 = S^ 


date 543 B.C. 

Sreuitom 4 "“'““ by Dr. Snuth in a 

of ‘’>0 fifth regnal 

cation onhe cvlcla 

of Kharavela iritk 01 the Hathigumpha mscnptiijn 
to ^ LcatSed ttc latter who « said 

yeara before " the ^ ff^almga " three hundred 

sasigucd to — 

earJier than 465 , say 470 B C Thf ? “““‘* 
the immediate prSMeseor of Udoym, 

years of reign, nSEf ,1^^^’'"'^“’“' «‘irty-'hree 
tw6nty.scvcn years and ■Ajotosatru, 

Adding up wo get 4704-3Sti‘!SSi,l"„'i'‘y'”‘Sfi‘ rc""' 

commcnccment of BiinbUw.'^P^+^+.^®“®S2 fw H'C 

Ajatasatra’5. This says Dr 

of the Baddha’s conttmLrfnAt the tradition 

Ajatasatru, and there n* Bimbisara and 

BtifTr7t,„p. :t. »niprobabiJitr in T^Tf.f.;T,« the 


Ajatasatru and 5hc Tn”"' Bimbi arrant 
Bnddha'a dcccL in%?3 B th. 

^?crep.tnt reign.period,s, dV Sm ,IP ‘ 
tcign.periods to proie ),fa no/ot • ^ ^ combination ol 
objective. The tdtai Lw ij (hi subjective than 

&b.‘rv'’'t”"7 ^’""'’"•ardhana 470^B C “ 

^terral of 47(U-325~-i4'; ^ wnnl<j cause an 

Chandragupta 3ra„„,j To allow”^ >>clwecn him and 
fice year, f„r rVandbardUa ,?»"h “fi ^ocly- 

pa' ma and hi, "ud Mola- 

cally uncanonical. yiorTOvcr fi'ctoriograplii. 

r “’c raaraverSioS ■ "3<W years 

year 103 „t cr^^°'l“ "?>' read a, “ in the 

tt-adilional <?-»- attempt to 

•fuldc. Pnrthor the sikntv dcith is 

»o means certain. The dlscrp^ '^hronolog)' 5^ hr 

hca 11.0 Coj-Ionosc cLnTSTS.'";’"'? "’“’nm™ 

“ "Weds chronoiog,- and 
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genealogy arc hard to reconcile. Though we prefer the 
Puraaie authority, its chronology is clean untenable- 
three hundred and t^7cnty-one iTjars for ten Saisunagaa 
nnd one hundred j’cars for two generations of Nandas. 
"We may allow only three hundred years for all the twelve 
generations, twenty-five years for each reign. On this 
basis (1) Sisunaga must have reigned from G2o— 600, 
(2) Kahavarna, 600 — 575, (3) Kdicmadharman, 575—550, 
(4) Kshatraujas, 550 — 5i^, (5) Bimhisani, 525- — 500, 
(6) Ajatasatru, 500-475, (7) Dareaka, 475-450, (S) 
TTdayin, 450 — 425, (9) Nandivardhana, 425 — 400, (10) 
llahanandm, 400-^75, and (11 & 12) llaUapadma and 
his sons, 375—325. This conjectural chronology docs not 
support 470 B C. for Nandivardhana, though it would 
harmonise ^vith the traditional gynchionim of the Buddha 
•with Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 

Another Method. The date 543 B. C. is arrived at in 
nnother way. Identifying the Piyadasi of the Ceylonese 
■Chronicles with ChandraguptaMaurya, sorao scholars take 
the figure 218 as the interval in years between his accea* 
sion and the Buddha’s decease, which consequently ranst 
lave happened in 325-1-218=543 B C. But the Ceylonese 
Chronicles refer definitely to Asoka Piyadasi, and though 
the Mudrarakshasa refers to Chandragupta Maurya aa 
FriyadarH, the Piyadasi par excellence is undoubtedly 
Asoka Therefore the traditional date of the Buddha’s 
nirvana is the offspring of a confusion of the date of 
Asolca’s coronation with that of his grandfather’s 
accession 

Historicity of the Buddha. A few scholars like 
"Senart, Barth and Pranlie question the historicity 
of the Buddha and regard hiin as the stm-god, his 
twelve-fold chain of causation as the twelve months, his 
son Balula as the eclipse, Mara as datluiess, etc.* But 
the epithet adi tydhandhu applied to the Biiddha indicates 

* • B. J. Thomas, The Ule Of Bwfdha <1927), pp. 21817. 
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that he was a person belonging to the suryavamsa. The 
Pali Canon says in one place that he is neither a god nor 
a man; in another place he is described ns the ascetic 
Gantama. Asoka sars in hb Hiimmindei insenption: 

“ here was bom the Buddha Sakj’amuni.** The inscnp* 
tion in Asokan script on the urn with remains of bones 
at Piprawa near Kapilavastu reacLs as follows: “ this is 
the relic-trcasury of the lord Buddha of the Sakya'». 
Therefore the story of Gautama is not a solar myth, and 
bia historicity is now recognised by almost all scholars. 

Career. Siddhartha Gautama, Sokyashnha or Salcya* 
muni, was the son of Baja Suddhodana of the Solcj'a clan 
and Srayadevi. His mother dying seven days after his 
birth at Kapilavastu (on the Nepalese border of the 
Basti District, U. P., west of Padaria in Nepal), Mnha* 
prajapati, Jlayadevi’s sister, became his fester-mother. 
In due course he married his cousin Yasodhara. The 
sights of an old man, « diseased man, a dead man, and 
a saint turned his attention to the froiible.s and bondage 
of human life. The German philosopher, Nietzsche, 
admires the Buddha, but ridietiles his sensitiveness to- 
human misery as unmanly and un-Aryan !• The lien’s of 
his son Kahula’s birth was received by him with the- 
remark that he had been bound by another chain. At the 
age of twenty-nine years he abandoned the comforts of the 
palace and -wandered from place to place in ascetic garb. 
After trying in vain two teachers, he began serioiis 
penance under a fig tree (which became famous later as 
the Bodlii or Bo tree) at a place called Bodh-Gaya later. 

■ After seven years of meditation he became enlightened and 
' resisted the temptations of ilara, the Buddhist Satan. 
He^ proceeded to Benares and deUvered Ins first sermon 
which set in motion the dhammo-chalcTca or the ‘Wheel of 
the Law. At Rajagriha he enlisted Sariputta and 


•r. Nietzsche, Tkiu Spake- Zarathuitra (George Allen 
Unwin, Complete Works, VoL 3a, 1923), p. 50. ^ 
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Moggallana, then his coasins Ananda and Devadatta, and 
subsequently Anuruddba and Upali, as his disciples. 
Ananda in doe conrse became his Boswell, and Devadatta, 
tie Bnddhist Judas, strenuous endeavours for 

more than forty years, he died at Kusinagara (Kasia 
in the Gorakhpur Di^rict XJ. P.) after partaking of 
the hospitality at Pava (not the place of Idahavira 
Vardhamana’a death) of a smith named Chunda. It 
is sdd that Ins death was caused by the consumption of 
pork at his last dinner, but the escprassion sukara- 
maddava usually translated as “tender pork” is taken 
by some scholars to mean “ somethin" relished by the 
boar,'* i.€., an edible fungus.* 

Oritidsm. The later biographies of the Buddha like 
the Lo^ifavfs/ara and Asvaghosha’s Bxiddhacharita oxc of 
a legendary character, and regard him as a pod. Even 
the earliest accounts of him in the Pali Canon represent 
him as a miracle*workcr and thougbt*reader and attri- 
bute to him. feats of Icntation. After excluding the 
miraculous elements lOre his descent from heaven, his 
vii^n birth, the reversal of the course of Nature at his 
birth, etc., the work of historical criticism begins. His 
Ikshvakn lineage as well as his princely origin is called 
in question, but there is no doubt that he was a Sakya 
Ksbatriya. The story of his luxurious life in three 
palaces is discounted, and tbe four sights which are 
believed to have confronted him on the eve of his renun- 
ciation are interpreted broadly as his contemplation on 
old age, siclcnes.s, death and asceticism. Anyhow the 
central fact of hia great renunciation is undeniable. His. 
rigorous austerities are interpreted as the wrong way of 
seeking enlightenment, and his enlightenment as nothing, 
but his gaining knowledge of the right method of concen- 
tration. Neith'^r the Bodhi tree nor the temptation of 

• Pa Chow, Stikm-amaddava and the Bvddha’s Death (Annals 
of _the Bhandarkar Orieaial nesearch Institute,- Vo\. XXHT, 
1942, pp. 127-3S). 
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tSIara is mentioned in the authentic accounts. The 
xeliaWlity of bis first sermon at Benares on the Four 
Trutlis and the Eight-fold Path is vouched for by its 
verbal accuracy in several parts of tbe^ Pali Canon 
and in Sanskrit versions. The Buddha’s itinemry after 
his enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya is as follows : Benares, 
Eajagriha, Sravasti, AVisali, Bajagriha, Sravasli, 
Eajagriha, Nalanda, Pataligrama, Vaisali, Pava and- 
Kusinagara ; here we get an idea of the cradle of 
Buddhism. It is doubtfnl vrhethef he vdsited Kausambh 
There is no basis for his alleged visits to Kashmir, Kanchi 
or Ceylon. The Mah&pnrin^banasutta describes his la.*?! 
journey, and contains some Wstorical materials. At 
" 7018311 , he said: ** The Boetriuc and Discipline, Ananda, 
which I have taught and enjoined upon you is to be yoiii* 
teacher when I am gone/’* Ilis farewell talks to Ananda 
in tears are largely historical. The Buddha’s last wolds 
are: “ Subject to decay arc compound things: strive with 
earnestness.” In spite of the miraculous and other iin- 
bistorieal elements confronting us from start to finidi, 
the earliest account of the career of Gautama after bis 
enlightenment is more reliable than that of his birth and 
early life. 

SECTION m. THE BUDDHA’S SASANA 
AND SANGHA 

The Four Truths. The quintessence of the Buddha’s 
snsoTio or teaching is found in his famous Benares sermon, 
the preface to which sets its face against self-torture. 
The four Aryan truths (cJiattnri arUja sacJichani) are 
duhkha or uiihappiness; somudoyo or cause; nirodha or 
oppression; and magga or path. The firet truth is that 
life is unhappy* human tears are more abundant than the 
wafers of the oceans. But life is precious, and therefore 
the Buddha prohibited suicide. The evils of life are old 
ape, death, subrnWam to IssteiaJ things and 

• H. C. Warren, SuddhUm In TrnnifaHons <1896}) p. 107. ' 
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■separation from beloved objects. The ideai life is otie_ of 
self-sacnfice and love. The aecond truth is that craving 
■causes unhappiness. This is e 2 q>lained in the ch ain of 
causation, which in its negative form gives the third 
truth, vis., the suppression of unhappiness. The fourth 
truth IS the path leading to that suppre^lon — ^the eight- 
fold path (atthanffil<.a inogga), which is as foUovr's: 

(1) Right viens or knowledge of the four truths; 

(2) Right resolve or the resolve to give up pleasure and 
do no harm to any living being; (3) Right speech is 
avoidance of uutnith and slander and of bad words and 
foolish talk; (4) Right conduct is abstention from killing, 
stealing and immorality; (5) Right livelihood is that 
which does not injure any living being; (6) Right effort 
is to keep the mind in a state conducive to good thoughts; 
(7) Right mindfulness is the disdplining oi the mind in 

•order to acquire full self-control with the aid of self- 
knowledge; (8) and Right concentration is samodJii or 
•ecstasy; to sum up, a good heart and a pure mind con- 
ducive to good action and ecsta^. A man can secure 
happiness by his omi efforts, ethical and intellectual, vnth- 
out ritualism or metaphysical speculation. The eight-fold 
path is called the middle path as it is midway between 
the two extremes of sensual pleasure and bodily torture. 
The Buddha did not emphasise asceticism or aJiimsa to 
•any absurd extent because be Icamt the lesson of modera- 
tion from his own experience. He concentrated on the 
practical piohlem of mwtli or salvation, and did not aim. 
At the dbcovery of ultimate truth. So he discouraged 
fruitless speculations on the soul, the absolute, etc., and 
said: “ The religious life does not depend on the dogma 
that tlio world is ctemah The Tathagata (Buddha) is 
jjv?e from all theories.”* 

Ifanaa and ImpCTmanewoe, Tho Buddha inttuduced 
his ethical idea in to the Brahmanical doctrine of Torino-. 

• pp. 12 j and 325. 
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and s;iw only impermanent in a n’orld 

of clioiige and transmigration. 

Anatta and Cansation. The importance of the doctrine 
of n«a«d or non-soul U clear from it<? being the theme of 
tho Bnddha’s second sermon- By denying the c-tisteDce 
of a permanent soul, he repudiated the UpanUhadtc dogma 
of the immortal flfwmn. He has been charged mhh in- 
consistency on tbe ground timl transmieration, "Rbieb l*^ 
accepted, would be impassible uritbont a permanent soul. 
But an individual may transmigrate wlictber lie lias an 
flfmon or only snnJ:7iaras or prcdispasilions, whicli con- 
duee to rebirth. According to the doctrine of pntichcha' 
s«nv«ppada or dependent otiginalion, whatever has a 
beginning or oripn has also on end. and nothing happens 
without a caxtse. If things in this world ore impermanent 
and if life is nothing but unhappiness, is life “ a chaos of 
shadows " 1 No, the law of causation is universal. The 
twelve-fold chain runs as follows. “From ignorance 
come the sanTiJiaras, from the sanJeltaras comes consciotw- 
na-ss, from consciousnass come name and form, from name 
and form come the six provinces of the senses, from the 
six provjnco.s comes contact, from contact comes sensation, 
from sensation comes craving, from crarine* comes cling- 
ing, from clinging comes existence, from existence comes 
birth, from birth come old a^e and death, pain and 
lamentation, suffering, unbappincss and despair.” Tims, 
as in the VpanisJiads, unhappiness is attributed ultimately 
to avidx/a or ignorance. '* The law of uiiivcrsal causa- 
tion.... is the chief contribution of Buddhism to Indian- 
thought. . . . . .After all the trouble of modern philosophy, 
causation *is not defined in more adequate terms.”* 

Nirvana and Arhatship. The much discussed word 
nirvana literally means “blowing out.” While some 
scholars equate it with annihilation, otherg regard it os 

• S. Radhakrlshnan, Indian PRUosopTiy (1929), i, pp. 37 e. 1 i- 
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' a final Lappy* state from ■winch there is no rctuwi 
and interpret it as emancfpation, liberation etc The 
Buddha advisedly reframed from discussing questions 
Lho the eternity of the world a^nd tlie existence of saints 
after their death, because ** they profit not, they liaio not 
to do with tile fundamentals of religion,” because answers ' 
to them would not conduce to the cxtmction of passion, 

5 the acquisition of knowledge oi the attainment of peace 
” The ultimafelj real is nirirtna It is not stated m such 
a way that it can be identified with God (the Supreme 
Bemg), but it may be said to be feeling after an evpres 
Sion of the same truth ”• The goal of Buddhism is 
nibhana or lurttinn of which two kinds arc distinguished 
An arJiat is a saint who Ins attained ntbhanfi and is alne 
(}nanmxikta) , at his death he attains partniboana, though 
some scholars deny this distinction and sav that «iZ»6n«a 
IS a state and that panntbhana is nttamin>,nt of iJiat 
state t The Buddha regarded arliats as superior to gods 
Tour paths or steps to sanctity are mentioned Sotaprmno, 
one who has entered the stream ba giving up faitli in a 
permanent soul, doubt and belief m rutual, etc , and the 
number of his rebirths -will not exceed seven ^al add- 
gamin, one who has almost conquered lust and hate and 
who has onlv one more rebirth /l7iaf7nnu», one who Ins 
completelj oxercome lust and hate and does not return 
to this world, and Arhat, one who is dexoid of all irapun 
ties including craxing and pride and who enjoys the bliss 
of miiano. 

Co Founders of Buddhism 3Irs Rhys Davids con 
tends that the doctrines of earh Buddhism are not 
homogeneous, that the “ inspired message for the welfare 
of the tnanv appealmg simplv and directly to the very 
nature of every man and woman ** is certainly that of 

* Thomaa op cit p 208 

t Thomas TJie Historv of Buddhist Thought (1933),. 
PP 2122tu 
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the Baddha; that contributions to his religion were made 
also by Kondanna, Tappa, Bhaddaji, Mahanama, Assajv 
(the first five disciples of the Buddha), Sariputta imd 
Diloggallana ; and that the theory of causation was Assaji s 
contribution.* The aim of the Maha-Bodiii Society 
‘founded at Colombo in 1891 is to go back to origmiu 
Buddhism. '* The original teaching of Gautama, revived 
and purified, may yet play a large part in the direction 
of human destiny ” (H. (3. Wells). 

Bhikkhus, ^Theras or Monks. The Buddha made 
regulations for his Sangha (Order of monlrs and nuns) as 
the occasion for them arose, and they related to religious 
practices, discipline, food, dress, medicine, etc.,^ and to 
punishments for their violation. Sucli regulations are 
found in the Vinai/aintaJ^a; the PatimolkJia contains 
227 rules. As a teacher of the middle path, the Buddha 
steered clear of luxury and discomfort. The Order 
founded by him for spreading liis teaching, preaching 
and convectiug, became well organised before his dccease» 
and guaranteed the permanence of bis rcligioiij it later 
•proved to he an efficient instrument of religious conquest. 
The monies “ took refuge " in the Buddha, the Dhammff 
and the Sangha — triratno, soronoitaynm (fisaro7vanx) or 
three gems, three refuges — and were bound by tbe Ten 
Commandments (dnsasiXfthapndo) ; Avoid destruction of 
life; theft; sexnal impurity; untruth; intoxicants; eating 
at improper times; dancing, music and theatres; garlands, 
perfumes, ornaments, etc.; high or broad beds; and 
acceptance of gold and sUver. Their possessions were 
restricted to yellow rags, belts, begging-bowls, razors, ajid 
nredles to mend their clothes; and it was the duty of the 
laity to support them and come into fruitful contact ^v^th 
them. The Buddha thought that the religious ideal could 
be intensively pursaied only by those-who had given up 
matrimony and worldly life and oolnpd the Oi'der. The 


/Jt.A.R.. 1927, pp. 193-20S. 
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monli ^\eu sannyasms, not priests The rcsul itions lor 
their gnidanct do not pio\ide for anj worship or rcligioui> 
eeremom, or for an\ \o\v of ohcdionce rank was 
recognised among them cxcfpt scniorit) and reciuitmLiil 
to the Sangha was from all ranlcs of socich 
Famous Monks The famous disciples of the Buddha 
among monlvs were Saripntta, specially proficient m 
AbhidJtamma and entrusted with the administration of 
the Order, "Nloggallana, the master of tddhi or magic (both 
predeceased the Jlastcr) , Ananda, who is said to have 
remembered c\trj word uttered bj the Buddlia and whose 
speeialitj was Dhamma, Anuruddha, who on tlie death of 
the Master encouraged the disconsolate monies including 
the weeping Amnda, Slahakassapa, famous for his austeix 
and actnc religious life, Upali the Barber, who mastered 
the rina»/(f so well that ho formulated rules for its inter 
pretation, 3Iahakachchayana , Malial appma, etc 
Bhikkhnnis, Thens or Nans The Buddha’s original 
unwillingness to admit women to the Sangha was due not 
to his distrust of their intellectual ability, of their moraU 
or of then spiutuahty, but to Ins fear that nuns mi„lit 
establish their ascendancy oicr the Sangha. lie said 
“ Women are competent Ananda if they retire from 
household life to the houseless one, to attain to 
samtslup ' • Luanda's advocacy of their cause triumphed 
The rules for monks were applicable to nuns ivlio were 
also hound by eight special regulations for ensuring their 
subordination to mon^ Though nuns were not unluioivu 
before his time, the Buddha gave a fillip to the cause of 
their equality m spiritual effort. His CTpenment was 
justified by their commendable activity, reflected to some 
extent m the Thexigatha or Songs of the Sisters It is a 
collection of the verses of 73 nuns "We Icam from it 
that various reasons drove women into the nunnery the 
beauty of the Dhamma c’qiound^ bv the Buddha and his 


Warren op dt p 444 
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'diiclples, and desire for freedom fi'oni unliappiness, 
.mental, moral, social or domestic — ^want or loss of childreo, 
widowhood, public infamy, doying luxury, povert}, 
domestic drudgery, unsuitable husbands, etc. 3ItUta . 
expresses her glorious freedom from three crooked 
things — quern, mortar and her hunchbacked husband. 
The seven famous women of early Buddhism were Khe^ 
Uppalavanna, Patachara, Bhadda Kundalakesa, Kisa* 
gotami, Dhmraadmna and Visaklia; the first two were 
the foremost of the disciples of the Buddha among 
women; the first six were nuns; and the last was a lay 
•woman. Arabapali was a foundling courtezan of Vaisali, 
whose invitation to dinner was accepted by the Buddha 
in preference to that of the Lichchhavis and who became 
a uun.t 

Upasakaa and UpaaUcas or the Laity. The lay dis- 
ciples, male and female, did not belong to the Sangha. 
They expras-sed their faith in the iriratna. The Buddha 
did not attempt to control their temporal affairs. The 
Five Commandments for them were the same us the first 
five ' of the Ten Commandments for monla and nuns, 
except that, in the case of the former, sexual impurity 
meant adultery. Though iho vpasaJuis and Mjjnsjtas were 
exhorted to conform ns far ns possible to the ideals of the 
Sangha, the Buddha in their case emphasised domestic and 
‘‘oeia! \-irtues. The 8igalovadasuUa,X which tenches one s 
duties towards one’.s parents, teachers, wdfe and, children, 
friends, servanhs, and monks -and Brahmans, give.s the 
key to the sermons of Asoka; the Buddha concludes! 
" Liberality, courtesy, Inmevolcnco, unsolfis]mes.s, under 
all circumstances and tow.nrds all men — thosi* qualities nre 
to the world what the linchpin is to the rolling chariot.” 
nis grcat.lay disciples were Anathnpindika, the Setthi of 


• Mrs Rhys Davids, The Therigatha, p. 15. 
t n. c. Low, ItuddhUt Women, J.A^ 1928. pp. 49.54 .P 5 68 
no 86-b9. ’ 

t t~A^ 1883, pp. 23-2C. 
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Sravasti renoTVTied for hia unique suppoit to the ilaater 
and his sect, and VisalJia, who belonged to Anga and 
lived Tvith her husband at Sravasti She converted her 
father in law lligara to Buddhism, and he rcgaixled her 
as hk mother, lioncc her appellation of “ Sligaramata ” 

SECTION IV THE LIGHT OP ASIA 
Character and Personality It is possible to derive a 
■picture of the character mid petsonalit> of the Buddha 
from the Pali Canon, though it somenhat obscuies his 
human aspect The great thing about him is that he 
preached whit he piactiscd and asked his followers to do 
-as far as possible what ho did Sineonh and candour 
formed the basis of his pcrsonnlitv He was strong and 
handsome, and Im voice was pleasant and inspiring His 
appearance was serene and majestic “ lie would have 
Jnade a good general, if he had not bc-'onie a monk He 
was compassionate, peaceful, tactful, reasonable and wise 
He was a land master giving mdividnal attention to his 
pupils particularly to the sick He was not perturbed 
by the murderous intentions of Devadatta He regarded 
even righteous indignation as wrong “ Disciples, even if 
highwaj robbers with a two handed saw shall take and 
dismember you limb bj limb whoso grow darkened in 
mind thereby would not be fulfilling my injuneeions 
Those robbers will we permeate with streams of loving 
thought unfnibng ” He became famous as “the Great 
Tamer of untamed hearts “ His self confidence, courage, 
moral earnestness and sweet reasonableness were coupled 
with Unbounded love for men women, children and 
animals Though the monks were to discard women in 
order to eradicate their passions and attain the saintly 
ideal, the llaster emphasised the value of domestic virtues 
for householders His fascinating personalitv and bene 
volent smile put every one who approached him in good 

•Sir Charles Eliot, TJinduttm ant BitddTusm (1921), I, 
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humour. He was a great psydiologist who advised people 
after analysing their minds, and his insight into humaa 
nature was profound. In debate he was calm, dignified 
and courteous. As a preacher, he was admirable; he Trent . 
to the root of the matter, possessed a sense of humour, and , 
reinforced his conclusions by parables and similes. Ini 
short, his was a magnetic personality, and his character 
and teaching made him the Light of Asia (Sir Edwin 
Arnold), the Light not of Asia only but of the 'World 
(Jlrs. Ehys Davids). 

Compared with Christ. As embodiments of the spirit 
of criticism and wisdom, Gantama Buddha and Jc^ 
Christ turned against ritual, theology and metaphysia 
and refrained from interference in politics. Both hold 
that hatred could be conquered only by love, emphasised 
purity of mind, c-xtollcd the merciful and the peace- 
malmrs, and were good to the poor and the despised. 
Both regenerated fallen women and were truly spiritual 
teachers. But tlic teaching of Christ is emotional and 
the Buddha's, intellectual. The latter regarded the world 
as ignorant rather than wicked. The foundation of the 
Sangha perpetuated Buddhism, but Christ established no 
Order. “The Buddha’s Eight-fold Path. .resembles 
the Sermon on tlio Jloont more than docs any other 

moral system The barrier which separates the 

Buddha from Christ is duo, in the last resort, more to the 
intellectual theories which he inherited than to disagree- 
ment in the findings of his own very original moral in- 
sight. "Where the Buddha was most himself, there ho was 
most like Christ.” • 

C^utama as Ethidst. The Bnddha was a sovereign 
cthieht who prescribed for lay folk a simple religion 
identical with morality and open to all and for monks and 
mins a moral and intellect ual discipline. “ Few moralisti 

• Canon Btwter. The BurfdAa and ta* CAHtt (1932), pp. CS 
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have e^c^ laid more stress on the ardness of true 
moraliU than did Gautama^• ** It is to be noted that 
‘ e\eii the repudiation of the Atman theory has an ethical 
motne t The Buddln encouraged his laj iollo\\crs to 
distribute their ebantj among all rebgions denominations 
and show absolutelj no religions intolerance He -was 
against unnatural forms of asceticism and nuditj, and 
stressed th». dignitj of the human pctsonalit> Ilia 
middle patli sufficujntlj refutes the charge that hi^i ethics 
is as otic hut hia contemporaries did not at all tUuik so 
He said that there was true impurity not in meat eating 
but in theft adultery, crucUj, lack of chanty etc In 
short he n anted that the bod\ should be attended to but 
no attachment to it uas to be de\cloped Another charge 
against Buddhist ethics is that of intellectualism In 
oi^er to root out aiidt/a, the Buddha stressed knowledge, 
he did not mean by it theoretical learning bnt jnana or 
knowledge arising from moral discipline coupled with 
intellectual effort lie emphasised that his disciples 
should themselves “ see " tho truth and not accept it on 
his authority He discountenanced exercises m contem 
plation if they did not lead to practical goodness. 

Rationalist and Scientist The Buddha rejected re\e 
lation and employed reason for getting at the truth 
^ith the aid of expeneuce and logic he aimed at establish 
ing a religion and bamslitng scepticism and superstition 
He taught men how to obtain ntrtana, but did not profess 
himself to liberate them. He regarded the world not as 
chaotic but as subject to law and order thanks to the nni 
^ersabty of the law of causation His doctrines of imper 
manence and anatfa are m consonance witb the teaching 
of Science Modem Physics regards matter not as “ static/ 
stuff but radiant energy ** Modem Psychology speaks of 
mmd enei^ Modem Astronomy does not regard even 

• J B. Pratt, 7flc!i<z and itt Faiths p 413 

T Eadhakrfslinaii op cii p 418 , 
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the Sun as eternal. Modern Biology treats man as a single 
genus and species. The Buddlia says in the Safinajpai* 
that there are many species among plants and anunals 
with their charaetcristie marks, but among men there are no 
such Species. Ho waa scientific also in rcganling differpecs 
in human pigmentation as unreal. In short, his reliance 
on expeiienee and reason and his rejection of authority 
make his* attitude towards life thoroughly modern. " His 

method and spirit are essentially scientific He alone 

of founders and prophets turned away fiom all super- 
natural sources of Imowledge and attempted to think the 
thing out for liimself, and to recommend his doctrine to 
others only because it was scientifically verifiable by an 
appeal to esperien.ee."* 

Pessimist and Atheist. The Buddha is regarded as a 
pesfimist on account of his doctrine of unhappiness- 
Every religion recognises the existence of evil in the 
uorld and starts uith a sad picture of human affairs. N® 
doubt the Buddha underlined the load of human unhappi- 
ness. But at the same time ho recognised the glory of a 
life of purity, love and detachment and of a bliss beyond. 
He was a staunch optimist in so far ns he believed that 
etMcal discipline could effect a radical cure of evil. He 
was a firm believer in human goodness, progress and 
perfection, and his conception of man’s nature is not only 
anti-Hobbesian, but also very exalted. He exhorted his 
followers to conquer evil. He recognised the existence 
of gods like Brahma .and Sakka (Indra), but regarded 
them as imperfect and inferior to arhats or emancipated 
saints. Did he believe in n Supreme Being ns th« 
creator of the world or as the controllci’ of 7;cmot No, 
Ttarma can itself act; it acts ns a very pragmatic 
cod."t The Buddha rcco^ised an absolutely feal, and 
his position corresponds to, if it is not identical with, thal 


* Pratt op. eit., pp. S87 and 398. 
t rtw.. p. 410. 
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of the Upanisludie seers. Still his vague and ambignous 
utterances regarding Uio Supreme Being led after his 
decease, and jn spite of his cotw’^eJ, to his deification', and 
thus the instijjit of man requiring u god ossoTted 
-itself. 
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to sacrifice and ritual, in Ms conception of unhappiness 
and impermanence, in Ms theory of harma, in his emphasis 
on avidya as the root cause of unhappiness, and, above 
stand that the absolute is incomprehensible by 
the mtelJcct — niruano and ntrguna Brahman. Hence he- 
3s said to have democratised the Upanishadlc teaehine. 
^me scholars emphasise the influence of Sankhya on early 
iJuddlmt thought. It is even said that Kapilavastu, the 
the Buddha’s birth, was named after Kapila, the 
tonnder of SanMiya. Both schools are against revelation 
and ritual, stress reason and knowledge, and are indifferent 
theology. The four truths of Sankhya ar-i: 

1 ® “S'T prakiiti and puruslm: rad dis- 

Mvcrance. The Yosa sj-^lm 
mnSiS l/vf detachment from all 

?V *'■ “PPl'M to epiritnal hcaliac the ioar 
^S^Cu°or ™ repa ir sLm, 

‘^^tiso of disease ; arogyam or health ■ and 
of The twelve miaaas (enuscs) 

loBy STninftr or PetJ 

GoMamn's SdchWntSTo “*■ 

by the fact that >ie Torem ° S^Miya-Toga is complicated 

Yoga was systematised loneStc”hirSe'’lrft^ SaiiMiya- 
tion of tlio Sanohs Ihn ^ the orgamsa- 

teaching, the Eight-foU Path a “d ““ 

peases, only seleitivc oririnalily h'"'" 

doctrine of iiarma and nlawd 
nnpcrmancnco. Ilis doctatae of InS? ™ 

teaching of lha UmSaZt »PP”3<=d to the 


teaching of lJ,o Upartis/,^1 opposed to the 

•Jainism. His peKisteneo 

detemined is original; his tm- 

on the value of confession of nin ^ his stress 

Ws gospel are substantially >¥dre«ality of 

Order is scieciiveiy «rigi,^, SSn°?o1t“r 
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Tomen largely onoinal Above all his character and 
personality are unique 

Causes oi the Buddha s Success The success of the 
Buddha •n-as due to his character and personality, to his 
Dhamma which ivas suited to the needs of his age to the 
convictions and earnestness of the members of the Sangha, 
and to their devotion to the Ufaster and his gospel In 
this eonnee ion some s(^olars emphasise Gautama s birth 
as a Salcva Kshatrija in Eastern India an enlightened 
part of hiorthem India the Brahmanical system had not 
been so well established as in the Upper Ganges Valley 

Effects of Gautama a Advent The personality and 
teaching of Gantuna produced far reaching effects The 
svstem of Vodic sacrifices received a stunning blow and 
the doctrine of alitmsa obtained wider currency The 
Vaiahnava and Saiva hhaJ <t cults developed stressed devo 
tion to a personal god mid rejected animal sacrifices and 
ntuahsm The Brahmanical cast# system began to be 
rigid and its rules Mere codified in the Sutras The 
Buddha’s non coramitt'’! attitude towards the undetor 
mined questions led to Ins Inter followers fathering their 
ideas upon him Thus the doctrine of mnana wns tnns 
formed into sunyoioda or uilnUsm nnd his doctrine of 
impcmianenee (a7itchc7iaiada) into Ishamkaiada or 
doctrine of momentanness Brahmanical orthodosy 
•embraced the atheistic Jtimamsaha and the rationalist 
follower of Snnlihva who had no fnith m the Tedns 
enlled the Buddha an atheist for denying the anthonty 
•of the Vedos though he never denied the existence of 
god-, nr thr' ^olnte defined the terms ua'ifiJn and astika 
ineoDsistentlv and spited the Grand Rebel 

SECTION V MAHAVIRA VARDHAMANA 
Date of hlahavara. a 5a9— 4fi7 EG Hx amiih. 
nccepts the traditional date of llnbavira s ntrtana 470 
years before the YikraTna era ae 470-1-57 = 527 BC, 
ior the reasons adduced for his acceptance of the tradi 
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1 ^ 527 T?r^^ ana iTahavira contemporaries. Reject- 
grounds for Hr °T reasons already explained, the 
hy Dr Dh^n ® suggestion, 467 'B.C., accepted 

Accorfm® t„ f'l "warded a;, saiWactorr. 

cliandra °t!ip T-? .tradition recorded by Hema- 

there vrL an in‘tov5°S^Sr ‘'if ““‘“y t'-D- 
the Vikrama era (58^7 Vc 7 tT™, 
tnnst have died in 57+4W-4C7 B r n”* 
nlneed k r — 40 / B.C. But he is also 

ft drfneta S 4 f “ “IS"*? 
acees<don fm. _i,- d Chandragupta s 

Sher',Mn ,,Ti^^l^.t.=‘ untenable, 

betu'een Jlahavira'a years as the inten-ai 

Join patriarcli. tL latter*'?*? Bhadiababu, the 

Literature \vith rhonAtl^^^ ^ closely associated in Jain 
huve awL;:? and m 

Om, Bhadrabahu “’ong with hiv 

Jam settlemmt in ,'l,„ <r .r ‘■ft*-’ ‘'«t 

Snpta's abdication ia®325-24®f°soi®Rn“'“ ”4 Chtndra. 

a few yoars for +1>« t..j. B.O., and allowing 

and settlement in JJvrojJ Northern India 

HaliaMVa must havr?^fr « Therefore' 

B-O. The AiJochoritryoraf^” 257 + 170=467 
ila compihtmi nine ImndreO . i .■'^"^fesutra mentjons 

Mah.avira,andilspnWierec»al SSt ’"’'f 

Bhrnvasena I of Vnlnttii; t completion, before 

A.D. 52G, IWavira f'' ' "‘e throne in 

407 B.O. The tradilSB^H^r? “ 003—526 = 

J'ears enables n. to place hi * 1 - ,i° soventy-tiro 

A third date for Mah^ , "‘ + 72 = 539 B.C. 

tradition that it happen^” “ suggested by the 

years before the VilSania era°'»h-'l"'*"^ aevonty 
nrguod. should be reoarded no fose, it is 

starting i„ XD. S3 t°c •'t-nand.a Viltraraa era, 

' •’ '"""y ysars (the total of the 
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reign periods of the ISandas ateordiiig to the Hindi poet, 
Ghand) after the Sananda VilTama era (58 57 B C) 
Thcreiore Mahavun must have attained ntriaiia in 470 — 
33 = 437 BO* But such a late date is opposed to the 
persistent tradition that Mahavira was contemporary \vi h 
Bunbisara and Ajatasatni 

Idfe of Vardhamana The life of Jlahavira handed 
down to ua is so Icgcndaiy and to some evtent so similar 
to Iho life of the Buddha that we cannot attach much a alue 
to the details Ho was boin at Ivundagii.Tna a suburb of 
the to\m of ^ aisali son of Siddharlba and 3 ri<!nla As his 
father was the lender of the jnalrif a clan of Ksliatru > 
the Buddl ists lefci to VartUiamana as ^ataputta He 
married I asoda and after the birth of a daughtei, turned 
1 Ins attention awaj from profane things His homeless 
life began at thirty after the death of his parents and 
twelve venrs were devoted to rigorous pcnonco in the 
couiso of which he realised the spiritml value of self 
torture and nuditv In bis fortr second year he reached 
omniscience and beoijnc the Jma (the conquoror) or 
ilahavira (the great hero) Then began his eircer is a 
preacher ind his followers were called mrgranthas (those 
Tvho liave 1 rol cn the \ lUly tics) During the remaining 
thirtj jcirs of his the sphere of his ictivitj was 
3fa<»odlia and \ngi ind occasionalK other chief centrasl 
of civili7ition m Northern India Ha came into close' 
otmtact V ith Bimbisan and Ajatasatru, and after much 
struggle inside his Older, and outside with the Buddln 
and his followers he died at Fava near Bajignha twenty 
icars after the Buddha's demise His religion is callwl 
Jainism though on the analogy of Buddhism it should 
bo tilled “ Tinism or on the anilogv of 13101*011 vr 
should speak of “ Bauddhism ** 
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r ^ belief in the omm- 

is comDreher™*'*^e'l‘v^ ■^“™a. Biglt Imoiyledst 
tiat the woXr “*1*^“ “ ™ 0”^ “■> 

together ^ti •’’^ “ Creator, 

SSlTiS i?. -^“SttUon of the existence of inns; 

karma. Eight condutt “soottoism to destroy 

ntfnl, m S J “ sernpnlons felSl- 

fot to ijSrS f ‘*>'= ^teat rows- 

the se.TT.ial apt nr,^ a 3‘®» to steal, not to perform 

supplemented 'hT po^tive ^^^rldly- 

<liscipline, confL]?,? conduct conducive to self- 

aud study. For Jhe' lai^T^i!^'' ■ meditation 

^lajrnmt violation of tlm “junction is to avoid 

theft and rXn. Sross untruth, 

coupled a fou' nosi^K-o Srecd, with which m 

creatures, careful choifA Pt'otection of living 

is .swm' ^ '“S'*'"'*™ 

animals—, practice of puIJ^ earth, worms and 

Ewn ioanimoto things arc^ voluntary starvation, 
awetie way., are pursued 4lh I 
atuara principle is carried .n? vengeance; and the 
human pemonnlitv Jn tj of undervaluing 

occupies an extreme position Jainism 

olcrgy and laity of hotli ^ \fn^hn consists of the 
P « ™«‘:tcr-5tn)kc of Jra}inf;r-^» orpanic social bond 
In prosperity and advereifv lor organisation. 

JUKtintcd support of thT^Sv^ enjoyed the 

'^’^^cr, not organised wi{I» ,» * ' Order %Tas, 

owRh conversion was its objcctire’^ propaganda, 

e lhr‘™7 t™ir.tm„i, 

'>~«-iSi,-r5r£.t?3 
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WytiMtie liiMurvl ' r” ^ "’’""'"'''•‘“"'j 

concenicd ■ ^ ' l’"‘;>l>'ra.He ntul In-i ium, src 

‘Wmnpnfi, Mipplyin" i«u>r IiHoricsl 

Pfrioilf alolJ^^filK n’ fL . .', "’5" K'nfn’oR- nud rdro- 

'■■■S'-nnms to 111" .," r„ r ‘‘ZT- 

PiTwiit rjiii rui„|l If,.!.-'''’''''!"’' l!'» P.' <■ 

I>r. Smill, ),!i5 i|' '’i-‘I' !"l '"''■ralioii "f 

will, nsard i"' ,('! J"”' f •''' -V"*'!" 

Incuts. .Somciimw ihpv7l,." • 'ncU inconsuicnt slate, 
soccft^iiie, and do nnt^ .t:!!."* dyna-stl.s as 

minor iJoniK. bctwcin niojir a;,d 

tiiiptn cjioi.1,. T)i(y f.,nii „' ‘■“I'lioMid in Hit 

«nd the KMialrar!, I, like the Kiishans 

« a1,.,ul 2M0 v:" "» 

(Junlas— an error' cvidcnilv dll! ','! “iJ tie 

f'o/ik’mporary aiul sHm-^Jivav «>»fH.sion between 

-'''O' is >'«=«!<•'• Hilt their icsti. 

tiaditioiis and by aivhncol'o-.''^i Buddhist and Jain 
Boins too far i„ n-'arii Jll'p' ' '''t'ene... Slid it b 
Of indt, pendent vnloe, Bnt ^ iustorical rtconB 

^iiernH}' tnwtworihv on ihr> flrffucs that tfiev ore 

[their .anthors) could ■dUdnlf-’'^!"' ‘'"= Bauranite 

that it irould be unSIr^ ^jotAtreen trnlh and nn* 
81-wit kings had been CDUrrfp- meraory of 

j»d that ancient Indian nmnng a civilized people, 

royal Rene^S^^-ff® Enisled to 

If the Brahmans could sij^tnntial accuracy, 

accuracy. He lays dowS 

trad.tmn is to be rejeclS tf f“T ‘he Puranic 
^“d valid reasons, as its gcneraf ’ 

credibility ig unassail- 
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flble* But tins IS the eiiterjon \vc npph to 
historical mateinls In the present condition of Puramc 
stud\, -we cannot regard their data as such matcrnis 
Still as Eapson observes ** the Puraaos ha\c presencd 
m however perverted and distorted a form an iiulc 
pendent tradition winch supplements the pncstlv tradi 
tion of the Pedfl'! md the Brahmatias, and winch 50 "^ back 
to the same period 't 

The Saisunaga ITanda Genealogy and Chronology 
The Purams give us vague tiaditions of Vedte goncalo'n, 
claimiQjj for hngs innar and solar dtseent winch cannot 
be harmonised with Vcdie tridilioms until the reign of 
Parilushit who is placed about thirtvsiv acars aftoi th 
ilali bhaiata*war (about 1000 BC) Other dates lia\o 
been suggested 0139 3102,1124 1400 1197,$ 050BC,§ 
etc After that war three dvmastie^ ai*o continued— tin 
Pnrus the Ikshial'us, and the rulers of Ufagadha The 
Taitto of the Piirana^ increases with the advent of tlie 
Saisunagas of llagadha Of the thicc lists of tbes-' 1 jn,s, 
Puramc, Buddhist and Join, the last is incomplete and 
the other two reveal such fundamental discrepancies that 
It IS aeiy ti'jang to reconcile their gcnwilogieal and cbiono 
logical data In this connection the superiority on general 
grounds of Northern Indian Uadition to Ceylonese 
Buddhist tradition should he recognised We have to 
choose between two defective lists and scholars are ranged 
on cither side Taking all the data into consideration we 


• Parglter op cit pp 119 2S 
t C^I I p 302 

t K. L Eaftarl Tfie Asiron(mieal Method and Its Appti 
CQtloft to tlie Ohronotogy of Anient India (1942), p 131 
f § Parglter. op ett, p 182 
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accordjjigl™“^ ‘>>a chronologj 

sy. ihe data may be tabulated as foUowsf- 

T„. csvLo»B» cmomca,,. 


s. No. 


SQ 

36 

Si 


King. Rbiqj,. 

PERIOD : TtEASS. 

!• Sisunaga 
2. Kakavarna 
3' Kshemadharman 

Kfhatrauja* 

3- Bltnbliara 
6* Ajataiatm 
Eargaka 
®- Udayjn 

9. Nandlvatdhaa* 

TO. MahanandJn 
T3. Uahapadma 

18 . Hb eight ,«n, 


S.No. 


!• BlmbUara 

2. Ajataiatrs 

3. Udayin 

i‘ Anuniddha^ 
3. Munda j 

6. Nagad^gaka 

7. Slsuoaga 

8. Kalasola 
HlgtertRont 
NloeNandag 


Ninq. Reigs* 

FBKIOO : TBilt 


62 

32 

16 


Si 

18 

38 

33 

S3 


Total 421 


and thc'tSe liSdSre comm‘^“7’ , ™ajjn 
^tty be identified ivith If^tn ^ Kahavarna 

‘ifaka. It i, impmpt DafsAa with Naga- 

whieh do not sound^wel] lik^ir'f' '*‘“»“ity of names 
Kal-avai-mi (crowjcolonrodl an.l7”7 Asoka), 

both list Bimbisara is foil™ f (slmreling). In 

MBa by Kakavarna or and Sisu- 

1 founder of the dmn t ’ Fondas coming last 
Bimbisara in the f Sisnnaga in one case 

KaWarna Sisnnagi by Sana to 

e total of the reign-neriods i Buranic statement 
Pnrame ayensge i, ‘b® 

and tho Bnddhist aboT ,*^-*™ J"'-™ for each king 
Sires eleven names and : yoBrs. The Pnranic list 

other Ikt, eight “ ^ the 

another group of nine ' . ^”P of tpn brothcra. 'and 

obi from this point 0f"w7 'Wnty-seven in 

new the average is twenty-two 
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juars (421 by 19) as against eight years (222 by 27). 
Therefore the Buddhist figure is too low. Further, in the- 
Puranie and Buddhist lists, Sisunaga gets forty and 
eighteen years respectively; 'Kakavarna-Kalasoka, twenty- 
six and twenty-eight; Bimbisara, twenty-eight and fifty- 
two; Ajatasatru, twenty-seven and thirty-two; and' 
Udayin, thirty-three and sixteen; but Darsaka-Naga- 
d;pajra, twenty-fonr in both. Regarding the Nandas, the 
discrepancy is abnormal — hundred in one case and twenty- 
two in the other. "With reference to the Buddhist lirf, 
Br. Rh 3 's Davids remarks: It must be confessed that 
the numbers seem much too regular with their multiples 
of six and eight, to be very probably in accordance ^vith 
fact.”* Further, the story of a line of five parricides 
from Ajatasatru to Nagadasaka tends to discredit that list. 
The historicity of Darsaka, doubted by some Buddhist 
scholars, is vouched for by Bhasa's Svapnavasavadatta, 
Therefore the Puranie list to be preferred on account of 
its Northein Indian origin, its fuller enumeration of royal 
names, and its accuracy regarding the founder of tbo 
dynasty, though four centuries cannot he allowed for 
twelve generations On the average of twenty-five years 
for each reign, three hundred years would not be unrea- 
sonable. Numbers nine to twelve of the Puranie list 
cover nearly tw’o centuries and there must be a serious 
error here. The Hindi poet, Chand, allows about ninety 
years for the Nandas, and we may assign a hundred years 
to the four generations from Nandivardhana, regarding 
him as a Nanda. The only way out of the difficulty seems 
to be to accept the Puranie genealogy and allow twenty- 
five years for each king and another twenty-five years for 
the eight sons of Mahapadma. This conjectural chrono- 
logy has already been given. The Pwranas farther help 
u-j with a few important facts in connection with the 


CJIJ., I, p, 130. 
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convf>vf*t>!o^-^f t iJieans line or row and 

Buddhist r ^ language of the early 

Sn i. Z Though the Pa ’ 

STmVi- y».?r'? or testa- 

p;ial.a ^ ^WurfAamtna. The Vinayo 

hj’ monta and PotwwJcUia rules repeated 

w^iSLvtome SJnv"? confession once a fortnight j it 
accoimts oTh J 5®^*^ relating- to the Buddha, 

fi^st two councils, etc. 
classifications concerned with definitions nnd 

H-o in A Adolasli. 

deals witIipsTChoIn<Fh.li®^t? books: the Dhnrnma-safiffm 

cont^-oSS'^S KafZzaratfhu Uh 

is thn n,ost teSin^vS^ •T'"'’- '^’■“ «««“?«* 
of the Buddha and of h?« v* contains the sermons 

^n!., at Hvo mLjal 0 ,. cXiiS”'™ “ “"" 

o “I i. A collection 

^yMas stIao:7ZZiZi”l2 

tJons on the soul the AnttiSf-IV- ®2 philosophical specula 

throw Itglt on eodnl Hft ’^ ■■»'i' 

‘■““C two know from it to many oconpa- 

aso of the Buaain Jk,„ 1 “ ? ”“1 thinking in the 
The Samanfiapka^asuita Vpanhhads. 

eism. Tho of osceti- 

as the highest; still Jt ^be Kshatriya caste 

;™iom are snporior to caT?,?"^ <>">* condnet and 
tho swml in tho wo ’of , 1 "^“,*'" flOAihilily of 

am.hmUa again stretw The -S cm- 

ana rejeots the 
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importance o£ bxrth, colour, Kuon ledge of the Vedas, etc. 
The KutadaniasuUa sets its face against amnial sacrifice 
-and regards the attainment ot arhatship as the sweetest 
and best of all saenfiees The ZroJncJic/iosntla expresses 
the \ievr that cverj' one maj iearn, that auj one pcsioss- 
nig the necessan. qurhhc.itions mav ttach, and that eiery 
tcacliLL suuUid. ti^cli, without sUowmg “ the clcstd fist ” 
(without concealing anything), all Mho desire to be taught; 
It Was obviously diicctcd against the cxcinsivcncss of 
-Brahman gurus The I'cujja-.uita points out that “ union 
with God ” cannot he attained by impure and sinful men, 
though thej may Icnow the Vcclas. The Ma^uiiiarinibbana- 
describes Uie peregrinations of the Buddha in his 
last days, his last talk with Auand.i, the ilaslcr’s death 
•and cremation, the distribution of his relics in eight 
J»art8, etc. The Sigaloiada^iitta prescribes tho whole duty 
of the huty, licnoc it is called the (ji/muwyo or the riimycs 
of the householder Tlie XiKaifo is a collec- 

tion of discourses of incdinm length, to it belongs tho 
Kal achupamosutta or the parable of the saw, which for- 
' bids argci in any circumstances Tlic Samj/utto KiKaya 
i? a collection of “ grouped ” m which arc included 

the first two sermons of the Buddha. Tho Anguitara 
Xilaya is a collection of numerical groupings " intended 
to emphasise and popularise the PJtamma 

The Khuddaka Nikaya. The KkuddalM Nxkaya is a 
collection of short tfuffaJ, the chief which are the foUow- 
nig The Dhammapada or tho Path of Virtue is a 
collection of 423 verses on ethics and contains many 
famou-? Buddhist sayings It emphasises the dictum that 
hatred is conquered only by love, that a virtuous life 
alone leads to happiness ** I#et no one forget his own 
duty for the sake of another’s, however great ” (the 
■^th stressed in the Shagaiad Gita as well). The 
^rrmmapada says that “Victory breeds hatred,... ... 
^ who h.is given up both victory and defeat is happy.” 
Ihe Suitmipata again emphasises the ethical character 
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of Buddhism ; loj^s do\vn the doctrino of universal lore : 
and of true friendship ; defines real impurity as consi^iaj 
not in the consumption of flesh, hut in slaughter, ihsft. 
adultery, etc. ; and gives the biological refutation of t« 
caste sj'stem. The Yimanavatlhu and tho f'clafoflf!* 
descrihe the pleasures of heaven and the pains of hell 
respectively. The Thcragatha is a collection of the poen« 
of monies, “who describe Nature and their own persona 
experiences, whereas the Therigatha contains pictures t>l 
social life. The Jatahas arc stories of tho previous live* 
of tlie Buddha; about 500 in number, only half of then 
arc Buddhist in origin. They contain fables, fairy talci 
bumorous, willy and smittly stories, romances, moral 
talcs, etc.; a number of them deal •with the wiclc^ncss cl 
women and illustrate the moral truths of Baddblsn. 
The Jataha talcs profoundly influenced Indian sculpturf 
and painting from the third century B.C.; vide Bharhnb 
Sanchi, Ajanta and Amaravatl; and their value for social 
economic and cultural history is great. Dr. Bhys Davi^ 
regards their contents as referable to the pre*Bnddhbt 
period; Dr. Fick, to the age of the Buddha; and 
Dr. 'iVinternitz, to tho third century B.O. 

Historical Value of the Pitakas. The Pali Canon 
throws light on the life of the Buddha, his teaching, ao® 
his Order. It gives us an idea of the cradle of Buddhiso 
and describes the activities of the great disciples of the 
Master. It mentions Biiifl)isara, Ajathsatru and other 
kings and some of their doings; a number of to'wns; 
sixteen Mahajanapadas or great Idngdoms: Angn. 
Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, etc.; republican tribes like the 
Sakyas; etc. In short, the Pali Canon is very valuable 
for religious, social, economic, cultural and political 
history. , 

Non-Oanonical Works. More important than the 
Vipavamsa (4th century A.D.) from the historical and 
literary points of view is the Mahavamsa, the historical 
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poem composed m the 6th ctmtuiT' A D by ilahonaman, 
a roojk both are jointly knovsn as the Ceylone'JS Chin 
nicies TJiej sketcli the religious and dynastic history of 

0 vlon and refer to the eonditiciis of >.orthem India 
Th } are no longer snmmarih dismissed as monkish 
iiHcntioiis because T)i (jiugcr has shown that thev are 
based on the historual sectioits of the older attJ al athn$ 
or commentaries 

Other Sources Jam and Foreign The Jam Agama 
or Canon consists of the eleven A'agas and other woihs 
Tl e Ad nrattga gives a full evpasilion of the right conduct 
f'r the clergy and llie Vpasal anga for the laitv Tie 
PaUanilvi or succession lists of the chief pontiffs were 
complied in the fifth ccntnrr A D but bas<»d on older 

1 latnnk The traditions einliodied in the voluiniiions 
■writings of the Jam monk Hemachandra ore occasionolh 
useful It is unfair to level the charge of sectarian pre 
Jiidicc cxelosively against Brahmanjcal Buddhist or Jam 
chroniclers of Indian tradition Besides thf' inscriptions 

_ of Danus I elucidating Uis connection with North 
Western India Hcrodotns Alexanders historians and 
. Mogasthencs have to some extent filled the gap m Indnn 
eudence though for internal affairs it is only occasionally 
tl at thev are helpful 

SECTION vn POLITICAL INTEGRATION 
IN NOP.THERN INDIA 

Kingdoms and Republics Sixth Century B C The 
casual references to the pobtical condition of Northern 
India in carl> Duddhi«t I itcralurc reital a state of olfaire 
similar to ‘ the politic il situation at about the same 
periM in Orcccc • The chief 1 ingdoms nere Kasala, 
'Inmlha \vanti and Vatsa until tie balmcc of power 
Was disturbed h.y the ascendanqy of Sfajradha The 
Ici mph of the policy absorption of neighbouring 
• te p 

K— j 
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teiritoHcs is the background of Kautilya’s Arthas^tio. 
There were a number of republican tribes: the Vajjiyans 
including the Lichchhavis and the Videlians, the Sakyas,' 
the Moriyas, etc., on the Northern and Western borderi, 
of tliQ major monarchies. Only scraps of information an 
available regarding their administration. The head of the 
republic was an elected chief called Eaja corresponding 
to the Greek archon or president. The assembly of thJ 
citizens freely discussed matters, administrative and judi- 
cial, and the discussions were conducted in a regular 
manner, the decisions being duly recorded. It is not clear 
whether there was voting. In cases of lack of unanimity, 
the question at issue was referred to a commiteee of arbi* 
ti’atiwi. Some authors compare the Indian assemblies W 
modern Parliaments. Local affairs were managed more or 
leas on the same lines. The Buddha, n firm believer ia 
republican institutions, assured the'Lichelihavis that they 
would not come to grief if their faith in free institutions 
continued undiminished. 

Blmbisara: c. 625--c. 500 B.C. Siaunaga created a 
chieftaincy at Giii\Taja‘ (Old Rajagrilla) near Gaya, rmd 
Bana refers to the tragic death of Kakavama, but 'we 
know next to nothing about the predecessors of Blmbisara 
who laid well and truly the foundations of Slagadhafl 
political ascendancy. His success was partly due to th6 
initiative taken by the Saisunagas before him in the con- 
quest of .<\nga. He' ^cure'd. allies on his Northern an^ 
■Wr-stmi frontiers; his marriage with a Liclichhavi 
princess was followed by another marriage with a KosaJa 
princc-s, whose dowT-y was the Kasi region. With hh 
strength thus augmented, he defeated Brahmadatla ol 
Anga, annexed the kingdom, and appointed bis son, 
Ajafasatru, to govern it from Champa. Ho was on 
amicable terms with Malwa and Gandhara. Thus by 
diplomnoy and war he started Magadha on its iniperial 
eereer.-He-was-a-capable-administrator who esereised 
cfiective control over his mahamatras or principal officei? 
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A flew Rajagriha (Rajgir, ucax the town of Bibar) was 
bailt by him, though Fa-hieu mentions Ajatasatru as its 
founder. He is regarded as a Jain and a benefactor of 
Jamisra, In spite of his admiration for the Buddha. 
During his reign probably the Indus Valley was eon- 
^luered fay Darius I. the able and ambitious Aehacmenian 
•emperor. 

Ajatasatm: c. 500 — c. 475 B.C. It is not certain 
whether Ajatasatru’a moUier was the Lichchhavi or 
Kosala princess married by his father. The Buddliist 
•stoiy of his sending his father to the other world at the 
instance of Deradatta is rejected by Dr. Smith as an 
instance of the penersion of bistorj' by theological ran- 
<our. Though there is nothing inhcren'ly improbable in 
the allegation, particulaily when Devadatta, the enemy 
•of the Buddha, is iuenminated, a doubt creeps in caused 
by the explanation of the name of Ajatasatm ns *’ one 
who was, even before his birth, bis father’s enemy ” — a 
3)iece of perverted etjunology. Further, the four suc- 
cessors of Ajatasatm down to Nagadasaha are also 
regarded as parricides, and all the five are treated by tiio 
Buddhists a.s members of a patricidal djjmasty, which was 
overthrown by the conseiencc-stricben people, who chose 
the minister Sisnnaga to rule o\cr them, eighty years after 
the first parricide. Ajata.satm seems to have, patronised 
the two leading prophets of his ago. His aggressive policy 
•of territorial expansion appears to havo provoked a great 
'Combination against him of Eosala and<Vaisali, which ho 
^required about sixteen years to Bufadiie The fall of the 
■great republic is said to have been c.aused by the Kantilyan 
inethod of creating divisions among the people. The 
annexation of the leading kindom of Kosala and of th“ 
■confederate republic added immensely to the strength and 
prestige of A 3 atasatm. Daring his wars he had fortified 
Bataligrama (later Patolipotra), whose strategical impor- 
lance was appreciated by that daring imperialist It 
■would be a great gain to toowledge if Dr K. P. Jayaswal’s 
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uiscripti-n 13 now read, not as postulating a Nanda three 
hundKd 3 ears Jbeforc ICliaraveJa but as referring to a 
^Nanda era To regard l^andivardhann as a Nanda, we 
bnust seek clstwhero Alberuni mentions besides the well 
Iknown Harsha era of the seventh century A D , a Haisha 
four hundred years before Vikrama (58 57 BC ) 
[•that IS in the fiitli centurj B C As the words nanda and 
harsha aie identical in meaning an allusion to the era ot 
Nandavardhana or Nandivaidhana is clear Moreover, 
«an^ inscription of Yikiamaditya VI Chalobya (A.D 
-10761127) refers apparently to a Nanda era As there 
13 seme difSculty in taking Nandivardhana to 458 7 B C , 
according to our con 3 eeturai chronelogj, the period ot 
four Jmndred yeare may be interpreted less strictly It is 
possible to place him m the fcairlh century B C He 
t,niaj be assigned to the last ijiiartcr of the fifth conturj 
■or to an earlier penod seeing that the Puranas give him 
a reign period of forty rears So it is practically certain 
that Nandivirdhana is to be reckoned as a Nanda, though 
tht orthodot Pauranikas separated him and his successor, 
Jhhanapdm from the ‘‘unholy’' Nandas Mahap^dma 
atid lus sons 'Therefoie Nandivardhana inaj be regarded 
3s the inaugurator of the Nanda era Further he is 
credited With the extinction of Oh Pradyota dynastv of 
Jhlaa 'Whether he conquered Kalinga is more thin we 
•can saj in the liglit of the revised reading of the Khara 
Vila epigraph That he was an emperor is further 
suppor'ed bj lus statue with the inscription “ Vartanandi 
of universal dominion, ” e\en Vardhana maj be regaided 
IS an impenal title 

Mahapadma Nanda c 375— c 350 That the Nandas 
''\erc an imperial power is indicated by the city, Nau 
NandaJ)chra on the Godaaan Mysore inscriptions of the 
twelfth renturr A D allude to them as rulers of Knntala 
(Westeni Dakhan and Northern M'sore) The Artha 
sastra of Kautilia mentions ^ the scriptures and the 
science of weapons and the earth which had passed to the 
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Nanda kiog." -The Mitdraraishosa of Visakhadatt£fc 
ascribes an imperial position to the Nandas. The Greek 
and Latin authors describe the Prasioi or Indians rs- 
one great people. On the eve of Alexander’s invasion of 
the Panjab, iilagadha was the paramount power in the 
Gangctic Valley. The conquest of Kalinga by the Nandas- 
and the removal of a Jain image from there to Northern. 
India are clear from the Hathigurapha inscription of 
Kharavcla, thus showing that the Nanda conqueror of 
Kalijjga was a Jain. A)>ove all the Piirffnas describe* 
Slahapadma as sarvakshatrantaka (destroyer ' of all 
Iv.shatri 3 ’as) , ekarat (sole monarch) and ekachdihafra (one- 
bringing all Icings under one urobrelk). 'We do not Icnow 
who dislodged the Aehaemenids from the .Indus Valley? 
perhaps Jlahapadma. So it appears that Nandivardhana 
was the first Nanda emperor whose aetivitios prepared the* 
way for the thorough-going imperialism of Mahapadma. 
But reliance on tlic Ifofini'omso leads not onlj’ to the* 
insertion of Sisunaga in the middle of the genealogical 
list, but also to the division of really one dynast.v into 
three — the Bimbtsara, Saisnnaga and Nanda dynasties— 
and to the attribution of the conquest of Malwa and the 
extinction of the Pradyotas to Sisunaga. ’Mr. Haj-cliau- 
dlmri* solves the chronological problem l)j* adding the* 
reign-periods given in the jo 323 B.C.r 

Birablsara, 545 — 493; Ajatasatni, 493 — 461; Udayin,. 
4GI — 145; Anuruddha and Mundn. 445 — 437; Nngndasaha,’ 
437 — 413; Sisunaga, 413 — 395; Kalasoki, 395 — 367; his 
ten sons, 367—345; and the nine Nandas, 345—323 B.O- 
Hc, however, recognises the imperial position of Ifaha- 
padma in nccordanco with Jth© Puranic statement. 

Decline and Fall of the Handas. It seems that the 
conqtiest of Knlingrf was tempomrj' and that the snccessors- 
of Sfahapadma lost it as it was no part of Chnndrngupt» 
Maurya’s empire, and as Asoha had to conquer it afresh- 


■* Tfaycftaacniurl, op. pp. lSt-8G. ’ 
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Tlie fiscal system 'became oppressive', and weights and 
measures were overhauled. The fabulous wealth of the 
Nandas — the last of the line was named Dhana Kanda — i.*( 
alluded to by Greek writers and JLnmuIanar, the Tamil 
poet' of the Sangam age. Their “unpopulrulty is equally 
ebar and might have hceu further' due to their being 
Sudrabijis (descended from a Sudra) patronising the 
1 eterodox Jainism. Bnt an aituloma momage (marriage 
of a high caste male with a low caste woman) could never 
be regarded as scandalous from the point of view of the 
age. According to the Greek story, the last Nanda was 
the son of a barber. The Ari/o-MonfwsrtJfuIakalpn, a 
late Buddhist work in the style of the P«rana.s, calls 
Mahapadma KichnmuJihya (chief among base men) and 
regal ds him as the Prime Minister of his predecessor 
'^hatc\er may be the cause of their unpopularity, the 
military strength of the Nandas is beyond doubt, and 
Alexander’s soldiers were influenced by reports of the 
huge and efficient Maeadha army, consisting of not less 
tbau 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots and three 
‘0 six thousand elephants. The Nanda empire was seized 
by Chandragupta. Staurva after the violent overthrow of 
the djmasty about '325 B C. 

Causes of Imperial Triumph. The advance of political 
integration in the heart of Northern India during the two 
centuries preceding the Maorj'an revolution is.coeval with 
the expansion and decline of the Acliaeraenian empire. 
The success of the Indian movement was due to the 
existence of a number of enterprising and ambitious 
monarohs like Bimbisara. Ajatasatru, Nandivardhana and 
Mahapadma Nanda, who did not scruple to employ 
KautUjan devices to achieve success Geographical factors 
like extensive and rich riverine regions facilitated their 
task, tint these "^actors had nlway'S Ix^-n there. The stimu- 
lus of foreign rule in North-Western India might not have 
been a negligible factor. The eminenec of the Mauryas 
in mpny fields should be viewed in the light of the achieve- 
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nunis of tlic i^aisunnKfi-NnnJn period of Imlicn Hi'-lory. 
Alone 'villi political intc^ratiem j)rc?rc.s.‘»».<l political 
diffircntiaticn, the nihnuco of which Lh rcflictnl in the 
Arihasastra of Knutilyn. 

SECTION Vni. IRANIAN PENETRATION 
Cyrus ths Great cntl Datius 1. That there was a 
pcrioi] of Inilo'lrnnian unity, followf<l hy an nee of 
coinnicrcia! intcrooursn iH-lwrcn the Rrpnra‘t<l Iranian 
and Irulo-Arj-on peoples, is |»cncrally rccoenjscd. ‘With 
the foundation of the Aehneincnian empire elo‘‘er rela* 
tioiw devt loped hclwcen Imii and India. CjTtis the (Treat 
(HoS — 530 H.C.) conquered Onndham. Cambyses (530— 
522 R.C.) was loo busy with Eprpt to think of Indian 
conquest. Darius I (522 — IPG the prent conqueror 

and orpanisor, anncxtsl the Panjnh nnd Sindli to bin far- 
flunp empire, and coastittitc<l tho 20th Satrapy of India— 
tho total number of provinces hclnp between twenty and 
Iwcnly-eipht. His Cchistnn inscription (519 B.C.) does 
not mention the Panjah and Stndh, whereas his Ilnmadan 
record, indited before 5ir> B.C., refers to the Indian 
province. As Darius was In Kpypt in 518 and 517, 
Prof. Ilerzfcld thinks that the Indus Valley must have 
been conquered in 516 B.C. The Indian Satrapy consisted 
of Sindh, a part of the NorthAVest Frontier Province, 
and a large portion of the Pnnjab. It was the most feitilc 
and populous fragment of U)c Achaemenian empire, 
paying a tribute of alwut a million sterling, one-thinl of 
the icvcnucs of the Asiatic provinces. The naval expedi- 
tion of Skylax down the Indus was undertaken probably 
subsequent to the Indian conquest. Tho death of Darius 
hcfoie he could avenge the defeat of his army at Marathon 
in 490 B.C. b 5 ' Atlicns removed a great danger to Greece 
and 'Indm. , “He ranks verj' high among the greatest 
Aryans of history.’’* 


Sir r. S}ke«, A Jlitlory of fert a (1930), 1, p. 19t. 
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XfcTxes And Artaserses n Xerxes (486 — 465 B C ) 
-s curc4 the co-operation of hia Indian proMnee m his 
jiivasion of Greece Herodotns gives some account of the 
Jnaiaii infantrv and eavalm, whicli participated in the 
-battle of Plataca (479 BC) and retreated from Greece 
after the disastrous and decisne Achaemenian defeat m 
that battle The sutccss of Athens and Sparta in cro'STning 
Aerses uith disgrace marks the d clme of the great 
empire founded by Cyrus and extended and organisi.d 
nith wonderful efllci^ncv b\ Darms I After the failure 
of the Achaemenids against Greece they could follow no 
foniard pobcj in India The fortunes of the Indian 
Tiroimce aftei the death of Xerxes are obscure That 
Achaemenian authontj m the Indus ValJe\ remained 
autact till the cud of the last Aehaemenid, Darius III, m 
530 B C 13 not probable The political conditions which 
■confronted Alexander the Great in North Western India 
would suggest the oierthron of Iranian domination some 
appreciable time before his advent Moreover, h6 did not 
encounter Iiannn officials east of the Hindu Kush Dr 
W W Tam says that '* the Indian provinces were finally 
lost in the reign of Artaxerses II ’ • (40 j — 358 B C ) 

Effects of the Conquest It would be surpnsmg if 
The political contact lasting for more than 100 5 ears did 
not afreet India Besides giving an impetus to Indo- 
Iramaii commerce and preparing the way for Alexander's 
invasion, the Achaemenian domination was responsible -for 
the prevalence of the Ivhiroshthi script in Northwestern 
India till the third centurv AD Though foreign influence 
on the puuch marked coins of India is doubtful it was 
undeniahly exerted on Slatiryan sculpture In other waj s 
as well the Inman connection with India proved more 
fniitful than the short lived Indo^SIacedonian contact 


VV W Tarn The Greeks Baclrfa and India (1938) 
•3' m , 
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SECTION IX. THE GREAT EMATHIAN 
CONQTJESOE 

Antecedents of the Macedonian Conqueror. Alexander 
tlie Great, son and successor of Philip 11 of Macedonia,, 
was born in 356 B.C. and trained from the age of thirteen 
to that of sixteen by Aristotle, “ the master of those that 
hnon'.” He loved the sword and the Hind of Homer best, 
and developed a love for war and learning. He became- 
king of Jilaeedonia (of which the plain of Emflthia was a 
part, and hence the phrase, *' the great Emathian con- 
queror ” of Jliltou) at twenty, consequent on the assassi- 
nation of his father at the instigation of his fierce mother 
Olympics. Though 'he obtained the best militar?' and 
literary education of the age, he 'xas brought up at n 
court notoriously loose in morals, and had inherited a 
terrible temper from hia mother. 'Still he cxhihilcd a 
lofty morality (his latest biographer emphasises this tinit 
in his charactor). was chivalrous to women, hattcl mean- 
nes.s. and scorned to steal a victory. He wa<* remarkable 
for personal courage, and his love of Greek culture waj 
inordinate. At Ids accession to the throno, he became 
heir to the fruits of his father’s manifold and fertile 
activity for over twenty years; he inherited a strong aniT 
unified kingdom with Its hegemony over Greece well esta- 
blished and a thoroughly organised and. up-to-date army. 
His father had not realised his aim of Asiatic conquest, 
whicli Alexander took up after quelling a Greek rebellion. 
ITk Asiatic adventure w.is facilitated by his own equip- 
ment and generalship and by the debilitated cendition of 
the Achacmenian empire, aggravated b.v the incompctcnco 
of Harins HI. The battle of Arhela. one of the decisive 
battles in the world’s history, made him master of that 
empire in 331 B.C., and Darius fled and died in the follow- 
ing year. Alexander’s conquest of Eehatana in 330 brought 
Ids original plan of campaign to a successful termination. ■ 
Now he aimed at further conquest eastwards and thought 
of Tcewemg the lost Adiacmcnian Satrapy ot India. Bis 
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cliaractcr changed for the ‘woriie, and his cnu'Uy and 
vanity increased. lie had already set fire to the palace 
of Xerxes at the suggestion of Thais, hks foinoiLs Athenian 
concubine; he now executed his veteran general, mas- 
eacred a Greek colony in Bactria, and kilUnl his o\ni 
fc^tc^-h^othcr who Jiad been the saviour of his life. 
Though lie did boine unjustifiable things justif>ing tlu' 
phms. “ JIatedonia’h madman ", he fell remorse for all 
his lapse's from the right path. It vva.s perhaps at this 
stage of his life that he dreamed the nohlo dream of 
uniting the Asiatics and the •Macedonians into one people 
hy means of common militarj' service, intermarriage and 
Greek culture. He founded many Alexandrias to promote 
trade, culture and eosmopolitan intercourse. In spite of 
opposition from his compatriots lie worked sincerely for 
the realisation of his ideal of the unity of mankiiuU 
Though he failed to achieve his noble ambition, his magni- 
ficent vision of a united liumnnlty made him truly great. 
" The greatest thing aliout him is that lie was the piotu'er 
of one of the supreme revolutions in the worhVs outlook, 
the first man known to U-s who eonlemplatt'd the hrothcr- 

hood of man He wa-s a philosopher"* (W. IV. 

Tam). 

Causes of the Invasion of India. IVe have mentione<l 
that Alexander’s invasion of India was an after-thought. 
Neither his father nor he when le.iving Pella, his capital, 
thought of penetrating into India Tlie idea of reimining 
the lost satrapy as heir to Darius HI might ho hnrmoniseii 
with that of a pan-ITellonic crusade against Iran and India 
for thrir part in the invasion of Orecee under Xerxes. 
Herodotus and other outhors had familiarised the "West 
with a fabulously wealthy and mj^iterious India, contain- 
ing men and things out of the range of ordinarj’ human 
experience^ Alexander’s apirit of geographical enquii.r 
and his passion for natural history, imh'.hed from his 

• Proceeainffs of the SritUh Academy (193D), p. 348. ' 
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•lulor, iiifliifriml liis tUcision to invatle India, and he 
.believed that, on the eastern side of India, there was the 
continuation of the Caspian Sea, the eastern botindary of 
the world, necordins to the gcoprnphiciU conceptions of 
his age. ' 

Condition of North-Western India. In North-Western 
India there were prinm and princelings and republican 
clans with a fieree love of hutononiy. The leading hings 
•weie Ambhi of Taxila, the ruler of Abhhara who thought 
of pla>*ine a double game against Alexander, and Poios, 
the tallest of them all (literally, and flguratiM.ly), the 
hero of the Indo-JLiccdoman struggle, next to Alexander. 
Nysa, between the Kabul river and the Indus, was a 
republic with a President and a Senate of 300 mcmboi-^ 
The Knthaioi. between the dhclum nnd the Chinab, were 
■famous for warlike qualities. The Siboi, below the con- 
Jlutnce of the Jliclum and the Chinab, wore clad in shins 
.and used clubs. The Oxydrakoi or Die Kshudrako, 
between the Ravi and the Bias, were a numerous nnd 
warlike people. The Malloi or Slalavas were soldiers by 
profession. The Abastanoi or Amb.'ishtha possesse<l a 
•strong army and a democratic government. The kingdom 
of Motwikanos in Sindh worked institutions similar to 
•those of Sparta and Crete. Brahman influence there 
kindled ' the revolt against Alexander. Patnlene, like 
.‘Sparta, was ruled liy two hcredUarj* kings, hut the Senate 
was nil in all. Though North-Wcslem India was the mo'd 
disunited part of India and though the princes and tribes 
•were at war with one another nnd could never hdng 
•together for common purposes, it was not easy to over- 
•como so many sources of opposition. It was not a ques- 
'tion of a single pitched battle followed by the acquisition 
•of an extensive empire by the victor. 

Alexander’s Movements in. the Indus Valle 
Alexandcr’s_march from the Hindu Kush .began Jn 3Iay. 
:327 B.C., and the reduction of the wild tribes was so 
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thorough that his home communications were ''oil fcccured. 
Aftei' ten months devoted to the hill campaigns, he crossetl. 
the Indus in February 326 and proceeded to Taxila where 
liL was given a public reception. From there he marched 
to the bank of the Jhelum and saw the army of Poros on. 
the other side of the river, which he ciossed stealthily and 
flung a surprise on his enemy. The famous battle of the 
Jhelum or Hydaspcs was fought in the Karri plain, and 
though Alexander triumphed in crushmg the aimy of 
Poias, his success was by no means easy. It was his 
supreme qualities as a general that stood him in good stead 
on this occasion, coupled with the fright of the elephants' 
of Poros and the inefficiency of the latter’s bowmen due to 
the ground having been made slippery by rain. The Indian 
hero fought to the last and faded, and when questioned' 
by Alexander, boldly demanded a treatment befitting his 
own TOjal rank. The theory of Alexander’s defeat by 
Poios Ls untenable.* After the battle (July, 32G B,C) 
Alexander continued his advance to the Bias, overcoming 
opposition on the way. But his fnrther progress was 
pTCNonted by what was practically an army mutiny. His 
eloquence did not produce the usual effect, and Ids personal 
magnetism vanished for the moTnent In rcplv to his 
appeal to the .soldiers he was reminded of the virtue of 
Tnoderation in success He yielded, and the retreat com- 
menced after the erection of twelve stone altars. His 
Voyage down the Hydaspcs and the Indus took ten months, 
during w’hich period he cncounteied the most 'terrible 
oppasition, and on one occasion was severely wound'’d. 
bnt ulfimatelv he conquered all difficulties He left India 
in Oetober, 32*i B C.. took seven months to roach Snsa- 
fPersia) in Way, 32k.^ and died at Bahvlon in June. 
323 BC. Thus his Indian expedition on the whole lasted 
for three years, though bis actual stayjn this country' was 
only for IJ) months, including , the river voyage of 
10 months. . 


• It. S TVlpathl, JJistorjf of Anctent India (1942), pp 125-26 n» 
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Organisation of the Conquest. The dominions of 
Pores wtro enlarged m as to include Ihe lerritorj' between 
the Jhcluin and the Bins. His old enemy of TaxUa was 
reconciled to him at the instance of Alexander. The 
Abhisara long became a Satrap. The rest of the I’aiijab, 
including the Uingdem of Ambhi, was formed into a 
Slaccdoninn Satrapy under Philippos. Another satrapy, 
•consisting of Sindh and other territories, wa.s placed in 
charge of Peitbon. Foreign rule in the Indus Valley w.as 
-strengthened hy garrisons of "Macedonian and Orrclf mer- 
cenaries, distributed among the cities founded by 
AJe.xander with a view to Ihe odvancement of m.Tlcrial and 
•cultural progress. But these arrangements obtained no 
sJu/Treiont time to justify themselves, as Macedonian 
authority was wiped away in o few years by Chandra- 
•gupta Jlnurya. 

Effects of the Invasion. The effects of Alexander's 
Invasion of India were disproportionate to the magnitude 
of his achievement and to his greatness and aims. He 
intended to attach N’orth-^estem India to hl.s empire 
■politically and enlturally,’ But Jils great effort was 
rendered migatorj' quite at the beginning by' his untimely 
death. It was his misfortune rather than his fault that 
his conqncst of India pro^-ed Jpss .stable than that of 
Darias I. , Tlic extinction of his authority in the Indus 
Talley, a few years after its establishment, nipped his 
^eat CTiltural experiment in the hud. The work of lieal- 
ing and settlement could not he done during his 19 months' 
•sojourn in India. The . conqueror had no time to teach, 
and the conquered were in no mood to learn. The fate 
of his venture depended on the longevity of jracedonian 
"^^^Ihority in India. In the circainstance.s, an.v .Listing 
effects of the invasion bn this country would he out of the 
question. As a matter of fact, there is no trace of Greek 
influence on Indian institutions’ as described by JCantilva 
or Megasthe nes. Eve^the.maitar7 lessons of Alexanderis 
were nof learnt, and the Mauryan -army was 
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sorganised on indigenous lines. It is argued that 
JUe.'cander’s invasion indirectly influenced India in so far 
AS his Hellenisation of Westetn Asia was permanent, and 
that any subsequent influence on India from that quarter 
might be regarded as ultimately due to Alexander. True, 
hut not to his invasion of India; even if he had not con- 
•quered North-Western India such later influences were 
inevitable. An immediate effect of the invasion was the 
stimulus it gave to the political unification of North- 
Western India under the JIauryas. It not only showed 
the uiitenahflify of a S5*stem of small states Avith their 
•eternal quarrels on or near the North-West Frontier, but 
•also, owing to the territorial re-adjustments made by the 
-conqueior, contributed to the greater union of the Panjab 
•and Sindh. The total number of political units was 
reduced. Poros found his kingdom extended, and the 
kinglets and petty chiefs became dependent or mostly dis- 
appealed. Therefore Alexander uneonsciouUy lightened 
the labours of Chandragupta Jlauiya in North-Western 
Indio, The new land routes opened by the Macedonian 
■conqueror and his naval explorations increased the existing 
■facilities for trade between Ini^a and Western Asia 

Alexander's Place in Indian History. Alexander’s 
Indian expedition is 'alluded to by no indigenous author. 
The only existing evidence of it on our side is the claim 
■of a* few chiefs of North-Western India to be descended 
from Alexander. Still it is unfair to interpret this silence 
•of our sources as indicative of his negligible role in Indian 
History. The tendency of some scholars is to look sneer- 
ingly at the Indian career of Alexander as if a giant 
turned pigmy at the magic touch of India, and to regard 
iini as a semi barbarian bent on cutting throats irrespec- 
tive of caste distinctions and in defiance of “benefit of 
clergy No -doubt Alexander encountered difficulties in 
India which' he had. not experienned. before. He xt/de a. 
■victory contrary to his boasted principle. He did not 
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eomo into conflict with tbc most powerful army in India — 
the ilnyadlian arrny. Therefore it is croundlcss to sajr 
that he proved tlie intrinsic inferiority of the createst 
Indian armies, though- it is idle to speculate that the- 
Nanda army would liavt'bccn more than a match for his 
army if there had been a colfision between tbc two. He 
did not permanently affect Indian life cr tlionaht, and his 
expedition, contrary to his expectations, ultimately turncit 
out to be a barren and cpbemcral tritimidj. But his- 
generalship ajid heroism did not suffer eclipse on Indian 
soil, and he returned not crist-fnlien hut ns an undefeated 
general, having cxluhitcd net only his barbarity, but also 
Ids generosity, goodness and greatnes-s. He had even 
interested himself in Indian gjinnosophists or anchorites’ 
and philosophers. It is therefore singularly unhappy to 
compare him with Timur, Nadir Shall and other scourges 
of mankind. 

SECTION X. BEUGION 

The First Buddhist Council. The historicity of the- 
First Council is sufTicienlly vouched for by minnimmw 
Buddhist tradition. It is not all improbable that the 
Buddha’s dlsclplos met at Raj^liba imtncdiately after 
his decease (c 4S7 B.C.), and collected- ids teaching in- 
order to guide tliemselvcs, and such guidance would be 
necessary because the Master had said that there was no- 
need for a successor to him. Moreover, a monk nTtmed 
Subhadda said; " Enough Sirs, weep not, neither lament. 
"We are well rid of the great Samana ” {Gautama). This- 
irreverence led, on Malmkassapa’s initiative, to the 
summoning of a eouncH, in the proceedings of which he. 
Ananda and Upali participated conspicuously. Trivial 
charges were brought against Ananda, who answered" 
them with great modesty. Though wo cannot be certain 
regarding the .portions of the Tripifa?:a recited at the- 
council, we may reckon them as the nucleus of the Canoic 
-RViXt^ nViawitii Viftw. 
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The Second Council The Second Council was held at 
Vaisali about 100 .years after the Buddha’s decease, 
tc, in c 3S7 BC, in order to dec dc some questions of 
disciiilme llanj monies attended the meeting, and eight 
of them actiieU pirtieipatcd m its debberations, parti- 
eularlj Ee\at3, Sabbalami and Yasa The “ ten points ” 
of the monks of Vaisali were rejected, consequently 
hanpened perhaps the schism of the Jlahasanghikas The 
liistorieit'v of the second council is accepted by manj 
scholars • | 

The Eighteen Schools The first three centuries of 
Buddhism witnessed its diiisioa into eighteen schools or 
sects, which may be grouped into four the Theravadins, 
the Sarvasti\adins, the Itahasaughikas and the Sanuni 
tijas Their orisin, doctrmts and history are not suffi 
ciently clear The Theravadmg were the followers of the 
Buddha’s teaching The Sarvastivadins were realists who 
xnamtamed that everything ousts Both schools regarded 
the Buddha as a homan being, but magnified his qualities 
and powers so as to make them supra mundane But the 
Mahasanghikas conceived him as a divine being The 
Sammitiyas held the doctnne of ‘pvdgala i e , that the 
individual has practicaUv an effective self, a personality 
(hut not exactly a permanent soul), and approached to 
Brahmanism on the question of afnion The Sarvasti- 
vadins, and the ^rahasanghikas prepared the waj for the 
Rlahayana 

Fortunes of Buddhism During the two centuries 
followmg the Buddha's pnnni66a«n, the history of his 
rcbgton is more internal than external "With the growth 
of the Sangha developed the in'titutions of confession 
and retreat The latter confined monks and nuns to a 
locality for three months in the rainj season and limited 
the period of their wmdciing life In spite of the lack 

• n C Slajnmdar, Bvidhiti CounaU (B C I.aw, BvddMatie 
Stuaiea, 3331, Chapter H) ’ I 
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of royal patronage and differences u-ithin the Church, the 
growtli of religious literature and ecclesiastical activity 
consolidated the position of Buddliism. As regards^ its 
external growth, its fortunes would not have been bright 
during the 80 years of “ parricide-kings." The Nandas 
seem to have had leanings towards Jainism. I-I. Przy- 
luski interprets the councils as marking the shifting 
centre of gravity of Buddhism, and the Second Council, as 
symptomatic of its migration in the direction of Slathura. 
Before Asoka Buddhism prevailed in Northern India 
from Anga to Avanti ; some further extension in Northern 
Bengal and ICasbmir is indicated. Therefore it is not 
quite correct to say that the condition of Buddhism 
remained stationary between the "decease of the Buddha 
and the coronatiou of ^Vsoka. . 

Jainism, Vaisbnavism and Saivism. Jainism advanced 
slowly hut steadily in spite of ‘the activities of the Ajivikas 
or followers of Gosala, the opponent of JIahavira. Ajatn- 
satru and Udayin were its warm supporters. From the 
greater hostility of the Buddhists than that of the Jains, 
towards the Nandas and from the Uatliigumplm inscrip* 
tion, |it is clear that Jainism got the better*of Buddhism 
as regards royal patronage. The grand religious inquest 
of the Buddha and Mahavira created a stir in the dove- 
cotes of orthodox}’’ and promoted other religious move- 
ments. TliCir fipjical to the aJimisa instinct of man was 
•wider than the ciicle of their followers. The opposition 
of thdr personalities to the impersonal ” Jiisliis of the 
Brahmanical system had contributed to their success.- 
The ; (devotion to a personal god movement j 

founded on- ahvnsa and adoration of a personal deity, set 
its face against animal sacrifices and ritualism. Vaishna* 
vism and Saivism originated during this period. Ifrishna* 
worship developed rat iXIiathura and its neighbourhood. 
Panini refers to^Vasodevafcas or_worshippers of Vasudeva 
or .Vishnu. . The transformation nf Ibp. terrifh? JJmirn -into 
the benevolent Siva was completed;! Thus a new theism 
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iliased on old ideas confronted tlic heterodox novelty of 
Uuddliism and Jainism. Furtber the old relisio^i 
-consolidated, and the Sutras^raufa, Griluja and Dharvia 
— ^based on the Tedic lore were composed. The earlier 
^utrakaras (authors of the Sutras) like Gautama 
{different from the Buddha), Bo(au)dhayana and 
Apastamba belong to lliis age. On tho whole the tendency 
of tJicir works is illiberal and puritanical, contrasting 
sharply with tho practices of the Vedic.cpoch;/thcir key- 
mote is restraint rather than freedom. Here we have the 
"beginnings of the rigid Brahmanical religions and .social 
:^stein. 


SECTION XI. ECONOlVnC CONDITION 

A Progressive Economic Structure, iirs. Bhys Davids 
Tceonstmets the ceonomic picture of the ago mainly with 
reference to* tho Buddhist Jatalas in order to disprove tho 
facile assumption of ^Vestem economists that the ancient 
Orient, more ethical than economic, emphasised ngricnl- 
•tore at the expense of industry and commerce, and 
isacriilced economic progress at the altar of caste, and that 
'China alone was familiar with tho instruments of credit 
■from the seventh century A.D. The allusion'i to economic 
condition.^ in the JataKas are incidental and valnahle, 
■whatever may be character of the stories. The foundation 
•of the economic structure nas the village of small peasant- 
■proprietors who owned the soil, subject to the payment ot 
taxes levied by tbc government in kingdoms m well o%* 
Tcpnbllcs. There were only a few cities Hko Rajn^riha, 
"Benares, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausamhi and OhampJT; hut the 
distinction between gama (village) and ntgaina (small 
to-^) was not sharp as a village might be inhabited by 
thirty to a thousand fanulies. 

' ) I ’ - I 

' Agriculture. Agriculture was the normal occ'upation 
■which_ was regarded as natural and healthy, though its 
'Vwsjifi. vn?/i?r(w inrmsa-eft -nor fftnnn'rine& a man'^s soe’ia’i 
standing. But to abandon cnltivalioh in order to take 
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up service under impoverished princes was rcprobatccL 
Tiiere was a weli-developcd sense of citizenship among^'the 
villagers, who eriiibited strong tendencies towards ‘corpo- 
rate activity under the leadership of their headman.'^ The 
labourers u'orking for wages wei-e regarded as inferior to 
slaves.. A number of grains were grown, including rice, 
and also sugarcane, vegetables, fmite and flowers. Drought 
or floods caused famine, which was sometimes widespread.. 
The Brahmans and the Kshatriyas s were frequently 
engaged in agriculture, though this calling w<'D reserved 
ior the Vaisyas, and in all sorts of occupations including, 
even snake -charming. ■ ' ' 

Industry* The principle o£ specialisation and of 
division of ’^labour was well 'understood, and corporato 
activity wus^mueh eonspicudus. " There was localisation of 
industry, and industrial life was controlUd by srcnis or 
guilds,* of which there were as many, as eighteen: 'wood- 
^vorkers, smiths', leather-dressers, painters, etc. Each* 
guild was presided over by a chief, and such indiistriaV 
magnates were in close touch with the government,, 
exercising much influence on it. ■ Quarrels among tlic 
guilds as at Benares might resiilt in the establishment of 
a common control over them. .The other important indus- 
tries were ivory-working, weaving, jewellery, pottery and' 
garland-making. Ever robbers understood the value of 
org.anisation and corporate activity. The’ Setthi was a 
.merchant prince.' Ananthapindika, tho lay patron and' 
friend of. the Buddha, was 'a great Setthi. Though it- 
wag customary for the son to adopt his father’s profession^ 
there was sufTicicnt freedom of initiative and mobility of 
labour. ^ ' ‘ ’ ' ’ 

Commerce and Currency. Temporary and permanent' 
partnerships were common, and distant sea-borne trade* 
was active. Internal trade was;equa)J.r flourishing, and 
many trade routes wch; in good and safe condition. ' Tho' 
ipiporf-ulee of rehul trade was the 

ties of a successful simp-kceper ’knolvn. ; Though barter 
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sTinncd to some extent, coins vs^ro tic ordinary means of 
exchange Credit instniments wore also m use, and pnees 
\rere competitive and enstomarj- Jlonev -lending nas 
regarded as an honest pTofc-*ion In short \sc find 
ogncalturc diligcntlj and amicablj carried on by prao- 
lically the whole people os n toilsome hut most natunl and 
neccssarj pursuit; crafts and commerce flourishing, hjghlt 
organised corporately and localb, under conditions of 
indiTidual and corporate competition, the leading men 
Ihcreof the friends and eounsellcrs of Kings, labour 
lately hereditary, yet therewithal a mobihtj and initia 
tue anj*thing but rigid revealed m the exercise of it, 
-(and) a thorough famiharilv with money and credit ”* 

SECTION xn SOCIAL LIFE 
Caste The threat to Brahmanism offered by Buddhism 
and Jainism must have been responsible for the grovring 
Jigiditj of caste The earl> Sutras stereotype the four 
castes with their distinctions sharply outlined and with 
appropriate professions, emphasising the superiority of 
Brahmans The Vaisjas tended to be similar to the 
Sudras who were free from the rcstnclions prc«:cribod 
■for the higher castes Though the food prepared b\ the 
latter was not regarded as impure, disabilities of vanons 
fends attached to their bves made their social status 
irhsome and humiliating The growth of Aryan contact 
■With older Indian tribes had contributed to the formation 
practieallj of a fifth caste of Cflimdalas and other' 
■untouchables, whose position was now defined hfany 
•dishes and liquor were denied to the Brahmans, but not 
animal food, still the tendenev towards vegetarianism was 
pronounced among them Further, the four asramas 
(stages of life) and the duties proper to them engaged 
Tnnch attention In short the Sutras bound particularly 
■the Brahmans with ceremonies of all kinds from birth 
1o death. 
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suit beginners in grammatical study Panini mentions ten 
punacJiaryas (predecessors), but his work has eclipsed 
their fame Though he has been corrected and supple 
mented by Katj ayana, a South Indian and Patanjali his 
glory remains undimmished The chief characteristic of 
his work is Its astonishing brevity and its attempt to 
deme all substantiies from verbs “ Grammar is by the 
Indians regarded as the first and most important of the 
sciences because it is the foundation of all of them The 
greatest achievement of Indian science it has rendered 
eminent services to Western philology The Sansknt 
grammarians were the first to analyse ivord forms, to 
recognise the difference between root and suffix to deter 
mine the functions of suffixes, and on the whole to ela 
borate a grammatical system so accurate and complete as 
to be unparalleled m any other countn ’• Katyayana, 
the next great grammarian lived about 350 B 0 Some 
of the mnumonble predecessors of Kautilja and Vatsya 
yana must hxve lived m tins period Dirgha Charayana, 
alluded to by both is probably identical with the minister 
of Piasenajit of Kosah 

Philosophy The earliest of the slx systems of Indian 
philosophy, Sanklna and Toga were pre-Buddhistic 
Though the two darjonni originated in different circum 
stances, unconnected and connected with religion — one 
connected with the explanation of the world and the other 
uath Tjeetieism — and though the two were atheistic and 
theistie rcspcetivolv tl^e^ became philosophically one It 
IS e\en said that God is not an essential part of the Toga 
SI stem The Sankh^^ turns xwav from the Yedas and 
traces the origin of the world to pro? nh or original 
matter, but recognises a number of independent souls 
These tuo modes of thought profoundly influenced 
Buddhism and Jainism The opposition to the Yedic 
lore exhibited the latter was led by the materialists. 


Macdonell op cif p 13 B 
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•whoso Achai-i’a, CharvaJca, probably lived early in this 
period. The rtnai/apitflJla prohibits the study of Lokayaia 
(rationalism). It is said that Brihaspati, preceptor of 
the gods, ^vTote a Sttira to confound the materialists and ^ 
atheists. The Charvafcas _preachcd thorough-going 
rationalism and regarded the soul as mere intelligence. 

' They stigmatised the Vedic HUbis as humbugs and the 
■ Vedic ritual ns their means of livelihood. They ashed the 
performers of saerillee to sacrifice their fathers so that 
. they might obtain salvation, rather than innocent animals. 

Their true position is difficult to make out, and it is hard 
I to believe that they wrote much to prove the value of 
sensual pleasure. Their -^vritings have been mostly des- 
troyed by orthodoxy and perverted to suit its own purpose. 

• JFCautilya gives the name anvihshaht or philosophy to 
Sankbya, Yoga and Zokayata, and allows it the place of 

• honour in. his cnumcrotien of the sciences, the 
occupying the second place. 

, Education. TahshasUa or Taxila earned a great name 
as the centre of advanced studies, religious and secular, 

, especially medicine. Jivaha lived in the time of Bimbisara, 

, and at the completion of his seven-year course in medicine, 

^ he "Was asked, according to the story, to pick out the nou- 
, medicinal plants around Taxila, and his evaminer accepted 
tlie answer that there were none. Panini and ITautilya 
probably flourished in that academic atmosphere. The 
University of Taxila shines in the pages of the Jafakas, 
which in one place mention five hundred pupils studyinc 
silpp (art). The number of subjects taught there must 
have increased since the period of the CJiandofft/a Upani- 
shad.* 

- Art. The only available specimens of the art of the 
.period are the unique remains at Old Pajagriha, the 


• S. V. 'V^nkateswara, /ndton CuWurc ThrovOh the Aoes 
(1928), T.'pp. 36162; RrN. Mehta. Pre-DuddJiist India fl93D), 
pp. 299-305. 
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capital of Alagadln till Bimbisara abandoned it, and the 
statues alread} mentioned, whose identilieation and ascrip- 
tion to this penod are not bi^ond doubt The punch 
marked coins, which are of indigenous origin, arc primitn e 
in t)pe 


SECTION XIV SOUTH INDIA 
Peeps into South Indian History The Aryanisation 
■of South India must have been completed during 
this period The relations of the Nandas with 
Jvulinga and the possible extension of their power 
to the Goda\ari, even to iljsore, are the onl> ainilable 
peeps into South Indian Historj Tho trade between 
jv’orthcm and Southern India must be \ icwcd in the light 
'Of the supieine importance attached to it m the Artha- 
-sastro of Kautiha The seaborne trade of South India 
T-ith IVestem Asia and Lgipt, proicd by the JJatcru 
(Babylon) Jaiala, must ha>o continued- The Andhras 
became an independent power, and the Tamil I ingdoms 
■Jniist hare been Jong in existence Though Panini does 
not mention South India, Katyarana shows his familiarity 
'With the terms Chola and Pandya 



CHAPTER IV 
' THE MAURYA EMPIRE 
(c. 325— c. 188 B.C.) 

SECTION L CHANDRAGTJPTA (c 325— c SOI B.C.): 
SOURCES OF HISTORY 

Sources. The Brahmanical and Buddhist traditions 
embodied in the Puranas and jUa/iai-'n«iso supply scraps _ 
of information regarding the ove^th^ov^' of tlie Nandas by 
Chandragnpta and Kautilya and the reign-period of the 
first JIaurya— twenty-four years. The Jain tradition ^ 
chiefly raluable for its account of Chandragupta’s abdi- 
cation and conrersion to Jainism. Most of the Greek 
authors help us here and there. But the Arthasasira of 
iKautilya and the Indika of Megasthenes are the historian’s 
Ijnainstay, though the 3tudrarak$hai,a of Visakhadatta 
deserves greater attention than has been bestowed upon 
it. Our information, despite its riclmess and variety, 
bears more upon tho system of administration and social 
life than upon political history and chronology. 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya. Tho term Arthasasira 
is defined by Kautilya as “ that science which treats of the 
means of acquiring and maintaining the earth; ” it is 
therefore distinct from the other sciences dealing with 
dhamia, kama and rnoksha. It is also called Dandanittr 
tho science of sceptre or government (the word danda has 
other meanings lll^e army and punishment, which are not 
however appropriate here), and distinguished from Varta 
or Economics. The treatise of Kautilya is based on many 
previous works on the subject, and frequently the opinions 
of pun-acharyas are quoted and discus-sed and accepted or 
rejected; it is in the form of a Svtra and Bhashya (test 
and commentary), both done by the author, who is also 
called Vishnugupta in the work itself. He has other 
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oames like VatsJa^ana, Dramidacharya and Ghana! > a 
Tccorded in later lexicons like the Trtkandasesha {a 
supplement to the Amaral osa of Amarasimha) and so a 
few scholars regard him as mdentica|^ with Vatsja\ana, 
the author of the Kama Sutra and with another Vatsia 
vam who wrote the Nijaya Bhasliya, and as a South 
Indian The form Kautilvi is wtamed here as the alter 
native Ivaiitalva is not sufficiently supported by mantis 
oript authority 

Contents 'the Art hasasfi o consists of fifteen bool s 
and a hundred and fifty chapters, but we ina> diiide it 
into three parts, the first deals with tho long his council 
and the departments of go\cinmcnt, the second with civil 
and criminal law and the tlurd with interstate Hiv, 
diplomaej and war It is therefore a comprehensive nork 
giving piactical advice not onl> on governmental organi 
sation but also on subjects like the best means of ruuimg 
the enemy though politics is treated in it as a noinntive 
science It is neither a Gozellcer nor a darsnim (political 
philosophv), the word darsana is used m the woil m the 
sense of the author s settled views or convictions It gives 
a blend of theorj and practice which appeared soundest 
to the arch monarchist and imperial statesman in the 
evening of his life Its range is enev elopaedic and some 
doubt whether one man could have possessed so much 
knowledge and wisdom It is the one worl in Sanskrit 
Literature which has removed the misconception before its 
discovery in 190o that in ancient India everything was 
moved br other worldly considerations 

Date The attempt to determine the age of Kautilya 
with reference to that of Vatsyaysna the Kama 
sutrakarn or of Yajnavalkya the Smntikara is as 
futile as the effort to determine an unknown with the help 
of another unknown There is no use m opposing mere 
possibilities to the definite and persistent tradition that 
the Artliasflstro was composed not by a syndicate of 
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Authors Ilut by Kautilya, the minUtcr of Chandragupta 
.and exterminator of the Nandas, though one may not go 
to the extent of equating Kuutilya’s narendra with that 
emperor. Dandinjs corroboration is exact regarding 
.total of 6,000 slolns. TJie remarkable unity pervading 
the work would argue it-s origin in a single brain. The 
fobjection that the author’s name, 3Ir. Crooked, is not niw 
■doc.'i not make it imaginary; there were worse names in 
ancient India like Sunaschepa (dog's tail), 'Pisuna (tal^ 
bearer) and Kaunapad.-mla (demon’s tooth). Tlie argu- 
ment from the non-mention of Kautilya by Sfegastlicnes 
.and Patanjali is more than balanced by references to him 
in Brahmanical, Buddliist and Jain Literatures. Jlor^ 
•over, neither the Greek ambassador nor the Sanskrit 
grammarian composed a Statesman’s Year Book. The 
reality of .Megasthenes is not affected by Kautilya *s silcuce 
.about him. That ndtber Palalipulra nor tJm extent of 
■the JIaurya Empire is referred to "is not surprising as 
Kautilya was not a Gazetteer-maker. The c7ifl?.rni'orlt- 
ksheira (impcrul territory) mentioned by him' covers the 
whole of Northern India. That he was concerned only 
•with petty states is refuted by the Prime Jlinister’s salary 
•of £2,400 per annum. There is therefore no valid ground 
for rejecting the JnsforicaJ role of the author mcnticncd 
in his work itself as the dcst»x)ycr of the Nandas.* Seeing 
that Kautilya appears to have continued as Chief Jlinister 
under Bindasara and scr%-cd during three reigns, the 
former may be assigned to the period 35()--270 B.C. *, 

The Indian MachiavellL Some of the methods 
recommended by Kautilya for political suecess, such as 
"bribery, deception and secret methods of ruining the 
enemy, are immoral or amoral. Hence he has been stig- 
matised as “ the Indian llachiavelli.” "Wliile admitting 
that, like llachiavelli, he 'has sinned less than sinned 


• V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. The ilauryan Polity (1932)', 
-Appendix I, 
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fi^ainst anti that the -irachia^cllian and Kautilyan tradi- 
tioa? of statecraft ha^e been penerted by moral Furies 
(tide Sana's indignation against iKautilya), bke the 
lipicurean and Char\aka traditions, we cannot regarii 
KantUya os one who scrupulously conformed to the 
dictates of the Dharmosastros, or endorse the ■view that 
'‘even the sage Buddha would not but have given similar 
advice had he written an ^rthnsastra/' 

The Mndrarakahasa of VisaJdiadatta. Devoted exclu- 
sively to politics, the Mudrarahshasa is a drama in which 
there is no love element. In many respects it is in con- 
formitj* wth the Artlwsasfm of Kautilya. It shows that 
the Jlanrja revolution which dragged on for nearly a 
year was effected by Chandraguptn and Kautilya with 
foreign help. It emphasises the insecurity of Chandra- 
gupta's life after the overthrow of the Nandas and tho 
fidelity and machinations of the loyalists It reveals ii 
political moraUty akin to that of the Arihasastra. The 
story of Slolayaketa is reminiscent of the invasion of 
India by Seleukos Kikator and of his withdrawal. 
Chandragapta is described as a young man and a Xanda- 
vamij/a (belonging to theNanda family), though belong- 
ing to a goirantara '(different golra).^ He is addressed as 
ynshala (Sudra) by Kautilya, and this allusion to the- 
former’s social status is confirmed by the Puranas. The 
reference to him as a JmlaJtina (of ignoble birth) 'is made- 
by Kakshasa (a character in the drama), who contrasts' 
Cfaandragupta •with his own masters, the Nandas, who are- 
treated as (well bom'). Here we have a dramatic 

perversion of history- Similaily Kalshasa’s characteri- 
sation of Chandragupta's government as ministerial rather 
than monarchical is merely to show the latter's weakness. 
A number of adhyalsJias or Superintendents of Depart- 
ments 'are Ticntioncd excepf" tlm Snpcrintenclfnt of 
Chariots; this p.vceptinn'cir-s a clue to’thc assignment o^T 
the drama in Alip ,r\£i.nind chr:r:\A.tp .'WJ ivts" duaut*— 
certainly before the seventh century A.D. 'Tlie Bharata-^ 
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'vakya (the concluding henedictory stanza) "would suggest 
Tthe age of a Vaishnava emperor of eminence, for example, 
Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditya. Hence the work may be 
assigned to the fifth century AJl. Thoiigh the tradition 
embodied in the Mudrarakshasa is a late dramatic tradi- 
tion, it seems to be founded on genuine contemporary 
•accounts. The drama, the best historical play in Sanskrit 
Literature, throws light on fho main outlines of tbs 
llaurj’a revolution and on the activities of Chandragupta 
and Kautilya. It describes the imperial p6sitioU|Of the 
Nandas and the strength of the loyalist reaction after 
their extermination. In short the iludraraJcsJiasa 
deserves criticism rather than condemnation.* ; 

The Indika of Megasthenes. The’Jndtfcn of Megas- 
thenes is extant only in fragments quoted by other 
•authors.! His mention of impossibilities like one-legged 
men, men whose ears touched their feet, mouthless and 
noseless men, and mothers seven years old in the Pand}*# 
country, is responsible for Strabo’s charge of mendacity 
against linn, but all this shows merely his credulity and 
the character of his Indian informants. . A few modem 
scholars have accused him of “ an idealising tendency ” 
■and a proneness .to attribute to India the institutions of 
other , countries. This criticism is founded upon lus 
general statement that [there were no slaves; famines or 
liars in India and that theft was rare, and upon his sevm 
•exclusive divisions of Hindu society: philosophers, agri- 
culturists, shepherds, artisans, soldiers; spies and ministers. 
■Whatever might he his deficiencies ns a critical observer 
•and his linguistic ^imperfections for accurate reporting, 
his rank as ambas'sador and his sojourn at Patallputra 
■for a few years enabled him to record many valnnhlc 
-observations. , There is no denying the accuracy of < his’ 

. • R, Sathlanathaler, Historical Notes on the Hudraral'cshasa 
(Journal of Onejifal Retearehf ill, pp.. 147-58), / , 

"t F. J. ‘Monahon, 'Phe Uarltf JJislory of Bennal '(1925).' 
•CliapterB'XII-XV. . ' i. i. ' . -,[• . ' 
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iopographical accotmt oi th© Mauryan, metropolis and 
■of his description of the administrative system, imperial 
«n(3 mnnieipaL His picture of contemporary social life 
■atFords some corroborative evidence- He provokes langhtcr 
•chiefly Tvhen he records without critical misgiving what he 
lias not seen, or learnt from his trustworthy Indian con- 
temporaries. He describes Pataliputra os the greatest 
city in India, at the Junction of two rivers, a parallelogram 
SO stadia by 15 (9J miles by IJ), protected by a wooden 
wall and a ditch. Amcd women guarded the king and 
accompanied him in hunting, and his bedroom was changed 
■frequently in order to defeat plots against his life. 
Tataliputra was governed by a commission of thirty 
■members, divided into six committees of five members 
■each. There were great ofliccrs of 'state to superintend 
Irrigation channels, roads, rivers, land, tax-collcction, 
etc. The army was well organised and property equipped 
ior war at the public expense, and governed by a body of 
■thirty members, divided into six sections, in charge of the 
four branches of tlic army, the navy and the commissariat. 
The criminal law v>as very .severe. The Jndika and the 
Ariha^asira supplement each other and coMtituto the 
lending authorities for the history of Chnndragupta. The 
■disharmony, to some extent, of the data of these works 
relates to circumstantials, not to fundamentals.* 

' SECTIOir H. THE MAUBYA EMPIRE 
The Xtlagudhan Revolution, tVe have already indi- 
*mtcd the parentage of Chandragupta, and the Brtihmani- 
cal account of his origin need not be rcjectcdt in order 
to support the Buddhist statement that he wus a ICshatriya. 
As a^ young man he is said to have met Alexander in the 
Pa^'ab, sought his help against the reigning Nonda’ who 
had somehow goaded him into intraiwigence, and fled- 


• Ramachafedt'a DlksbUar, pp. eit. Appendix H. ~ t 

- t-Coniro-Jt_K.-iIookor3i,-Cfc«n4ropupto Slaurj/a and Bt9 
(1943), pp. 7-24. 
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from the Jlacedonian camp when he was threatened with, 
death for his audacious behaviour. He proceeded tt> 
Pataliputra with the Brahman Eautiij'a of TaxiJa, over- 
threw the greedy, unpopular and heretical Nanda, and 
established his o^vn power. The Maurya revolution was 
Brahmanical and popular, protracted and bloody. It was 
eminently suecffisful in so far as a greater empire than 
that of the Nandas was erected. The next step taken by 
Chandragupta was the annihilation of the iMacedoniaQ 
garrisons and the emancipation of the Indus Valley from 
foreign yoke. The withdrawal of Eudemos, the successor 
of Philippos, about 317 B.C. marks the complete extinction 
of Macedonian authority in India, are unaware ijf 
the exact date of Chandrogupta’s annexation of Gujant 
and Kathiawar which is patent from tlie Gimar inscrip- 
tion of Budradamau I, ascribing the origin of 
Sudarsana to the Yai^a Pushyagupta, the provincial 
governor of Chandragupta; the Jain date of the JIaurya 
Emperor’s accession, 012 B.C., may be regaixled as tho 
date in question. • • . ' 

, Seleukos Nikator. About 305 B.C. Seleukos Nikator 
aimed at re-establishing the Greek Satrapy of India and 
crossed the Indus, but found that Chandragupta had got 
ready. It is not -certain that a battle was fought^ 
undoubtedly Seleukos found his position untenable. V'® 
know only the terms* of the tr^ty subsequently concluded 
which were entirely favourable to the Indian Emperor, 
who parted with 500 elephants and obtained in return the 
four Satrapies 'of Aria,- Arachosia,. Oedrosia and the 
Paropanisadai. -But the cession of 'the last 'Satrapy 
questioned by Dr. Tarn, who thinks that the ceded territory 
was •'? 'predominantly Indian' in blood*'* and much less 
extensive than is supposed by Dr! Smith. • As regards the- 
matrimonial alliance between. Schaikn^ anA Chan/ica^iTtpta,' 
Dr. Tam practically accepts the story of the latter or 


• Tarn, op. eit., p. 100. 
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Binda^aia raarrjing a Seleucid prmecss, and regards 
Bindusara or Asoka as a SDleneid on the distaff side, 
according to the same aUthoi this relaticmslnp would best 
explain the friendly intercourse betwe‘’n the Maurya and 
Synan Empires * There is no doubt that after the treaty 
SeleuliOs sent his representati\c ilegasthenes to Patali 
putra 

Chandrag^upta’s Alleged Abdication After his grand 
triumph o\er Seleukos we come to the last days of 
Chondragupta Jam. tradition connects the exodus of 
Bhadrabahu with 12 000 followers and his settlement at 
Sravana Belgola (AIjsore), with a se\ere famine m 
Noithcm India la^tmg for tnelvc years The available 
archaeological evidence in support of the story is far from 
being contemporary, not earlier than the seventh century 
AD It 13 said that Ghandragupta abdicated and aocom 
pamed Bhadrabahu as his humble disciple Soon after 
the Jam settlement m South India the pontiff died, and 
Chandragupta followed hun to the other v. 0 Tld twehe 
years later The repetition of the number tnelve throws 
some suspicion on the story The Jam tradition under 
consideration is however generally accepted as in the 
mam historical At hi<? abdication or death Chandra 
gupta u as probably about forty five v cars of age 

Extent of thfe Maurya Empire The Nanda dominions, 
winch did not mclude Kalinga on the eie of the Maurya 
reiolution but covered the Gangetic Valiev, passed over 
to Chandragupta who acquired the Panjab and Smdh by 
<icstro}ing the Slacedonian ganisons and extended his 
authonty from Malwa to the Arabian Sea His treaty 
Avith Seleukos added a few trans Indus provinces including 
Caudhara to his empire, but it is uncertain whether it 
touched the Hindu Kush and gave him a scientific ” 
^^orth ‘Western frontier The extension of tus power to 
Sonth India is improbable, and the vague references of 

* iB d p i52 
R— 8 
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Justin, Plutarch aud the author of ilfa/iai’amsa need not 
be interpreted strictly. The Jain story of Chandragupta’s 
domicile in the South does not imply his retirement to a 
corner of his empire. It is better to confine the political 
authority of the first Slaurya to Northern India, escluding 
Assam hat including portions of Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistaji, and corresponding broadly to the chakravarli- 
kshetra of the Arthasasira. 

SECTION in. ADMINISTRATION 
■ Triumph o£ Monarchy. The growth of imperialism 
and monarchical power from the days of Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru was prejudical to the republican institutions 
which gtaced the age of the Buddha, On the eve of the 
JIacedoniau invasion such institutions flourished mostly 
in the Indus Valley and Rajputona, and Poros was 
steadily digging their grave. Alexander encouraged, the 
policy of Poros hy adding to his territorial possessions, 
and his strildng success revealed to thinking minds the 
■weakness characteristic of small non-monarehical states— 
internal dissension and inefficiency of external defence. 
IKautilya 'and Chandragupta were no lovers of the repub- 
lican ideal, and their persistent effort vras directed to 
crushing everything that crossed the path of imperialism 
.and consolidation. They 'were largely bait not completely 
successful in their crusade, against the non-monarchical 
political system. 

Morally Controlled. ‘ Though Kautilya was an uneom* 
promising monarchist, he did not stand for royal absolu- 
tism. He knew that the chariot of the state could not 
Tno\e on a single wheel and recognised the ncce'ssity for 
ministerial assistance to royalty. His injunction that the 
king should Hsten to the opinions of his ministers is inter- 
preted by some as lending support to the cou'ception of a 
limited monarchy. The, ammeratiou of . governmental 
forms— royal, ministerial and royal-ministerial-roccprs 
' in connection with a sushkakalaha or feigned misunder- 
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standing between Kantilya and Chandragnpta in the 
MudraraXsliasa, and the former’s preference for the 
second form ne^ not be regarded os, and js not, the real 
•Mew of the ArthasastrakiOT, who was indubitably an 
arch monarchist Still he males concessions to the ansto- 
•cratic and democratic principles of government 'While 
■stretching the king’s activitj to its extreme limit and 
emphasising the of his personal conduct of public 

busmess, Kautilya endorses the wisdom of collective 
debberation and lajs^down that “ as a student his teacher 
a son his father, and a servant his master, the king slnll 
follow him ” {purohiia or chief priest) Another dictum 
■underlined by him is as follows “ In the happiness of his 
subjects lies bis (the king’s) happiness, in their welfare 
"his welfare, whatever pleases himself he shall not consider 
as good but whatever pleases Ins subjects he shall consider 
as good ” In short his conception is that of a learned 
and morally disciplined monarch, advised hr well qualified 
ministers and bent on his snbjc^its’ welfare He sub 
aenbes to the Social Contract Ihcorv and regards the king 
as a public servant though of the highest order, and his 
salarr as wages fgr the performance of his duties He 
■further obbges him to follow the injunctions of the 
£astras Moreover, local autonomy, political and economic 
must to some extent have reduced the king's power 
Examples in the Jatakas and other earlj ■works of rojaltj 
■weeping over its impotence or its limited power could 
unlj be regarded as exceptional Still there is no denying 
the fact that the monarch was no nulocrat Cheelvs on his 
authoritv, more moral than constitutional are prescribed, 
but their practical operation, though probable, cannot be 
^asserted Dr F 'W Thomas obsen es '* It is as guardian 
■of the social (including domestic and religious) order 
and defence against anarchical oppression that the king is 
entitled to his revenue, failing to perform this duty, he 
taxes upon himself a corresponding share of the national 
sin Educated m these prwepts among a moralising 
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pepple, he woulfl ha%'e been more than human had^ he 
escaped the obsession of this conception of his duties.”* 
Imperial Government, A do-nothing king was foreign ‘ 
to ancient Indian’ ideas. The theory of royal activity went 
to thd i-oot of the polity. The king’s tiine-table is perhaps- 
tod heavy, and Dr. Fleet thinks it niost natural and least 
feurpiisiug that many kings abdicated to shake off their 
public burdens. The Prime Slinister, the Purohita, the 
Seuapati and the Yuvaraja belonged to the inner circle 
of mmistei’s. Besides these there were other great ofSeers- 
in charge of finance, public works, and royal corres- 
pandeucc, and a large number of superinteudents presiding 
Over the departments of commerce, weights and measures, 
tolls, weaving, agriculture, excise, slaughter-house, prosti- 
tution, passports, urban, administration, etc. , The govern: 
nient undertook constituent and ministrant functihns and 
£ven some socialistic activities. Besides the regulation of 
iommerec, trade and industry, it controlled state mono- 
polies and manufactures and poor relief for orphans>. 
widows and disabled government servants, civil and. 
milita^. The performance of such functions by the state 
necessitated an array of officials, a well-organised civil 
seivice. 

Finance. Public income was mainly derived from cid- 
tivated land (normally the stale's demand being one-sisth- 
of the produce), pastures, forests, mines, etc., besides the- 
e.vtra income from irrigated land. Further there were-' 
receipts from customs and excise, and license fees from 
worlmxcn, artisans and traders and for gambling and 
passports. The miscellaneous items included fines from 
. law-courts, special taxes and pranaj/o or benevolences- 
The. main items of expenditure related to the king 
and hi.4 household, government scn’ants, army, public 
AVorks, poor relief, religion, etc. ' The Collector-General 
was in >cbarge of the collection of revenue and the 
-.•‘ C. //./.. l. i). 432. “ ; T' 
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"rccasurer General, \\hQie ofiicc was cfficjently organilied, 
an charge of payments Tliere was an excellent system 
of accounts and audit The eha^e ot o\cr taxation cannot 
he easily advanced as i>c do not know the burden on th*’ 
nndii idual of the tax sjxtcro as a whole Smee the material 
jirospcnU of the empire was great, the ability of its 
subjects to pay must ha\c been equally substantial 

Census 1 hough the taking of census commenced m 
•ancient Ronn, in the reign of Servsus Tullius (6th c'^ntnrj 
-B C ), an imperial census on modem lines was first 
Attempted by Julios Caesar in the first century B C The 
Maury an census of the fourth century B C reminds us 
of the later Roman system The objects of the former 
■were political and economic to control the movements of 
population, indigenous and foreign, and to ensuie the 
atabditj and health of the state, to gauge accurately tbw 
military resources of the empire, and to form an estimate 
•of Its material prosperity so as to secure an equitable 
iasis for taxation The village officials v.ere to number 
■Ihc people, according to their caste and occupation, the 
.slaves and freemen, the young and old, men and women, 
And record their character, income and expenditure They 
vycre also to count the anunals in each house The eensois 
•of towns was taken on the same lines by municipal officers 
who had also to register the movements of foreigners and 
31011 residents by obtainmg information about them from 
■charitable institutions and from beads of households enter 
■taming them The data thus collected were checked and 
<ontrolIed by superior officers and collated with those 
.supplied independently by cJiaras or spies The census 
■vras n permanent institution a department run bv 
permanent officials under the Collector General, not a 
decennial affair as it is now in our country 

Army and Navy The four nngas (limbs or branches) 
•of the army were elephants, horses v foot soldiers 
And chariots The naval and tran^sport and supply 
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departments made the divisions six. Megasthenes men- 
tions six Boards of five members each to control the 
military administration. The various branches were well 
organised and paid by the government* technique of 
warfare was scientific and eificient. ^luch attention was 
given to the construction and maintenance of forts, and 
the arts of mining and counter-mining were well under- 
stood. “ In short the Indians p<»sessed the art of war." 
The navy was not conspicuous except in transport. *^6 
ethical side of the military code as evidenced in practice 
produced a good impresion on the Greeks; on the battle- 
field the wounded and disarmed were decently* treated 
and those who had given up their arms were saved from 
butchery ; the civil population and the agriculturists were 
not molested. But in diplomacy, aggression and Jlachia- 
veUism were triumphant. All the resources of the intellect, 
were employed to compass the ruin of the neighbour, the 
proverbial, euemy, and kutay^iddka (treacberoua war) wp 
practised. No doubt such practices were allowed only in 
emergencies, but expediency should not be confounded' 
with morality. 

Criminal Law. The punishments awarded were fines, 
whipping, mutilation and death. Torture was employed- 
Tlie ' capital crimes were man-slaughter, maiming an 
artisan, destroying a dam, theft of 40 panos (about Bs. 30} 
and more, etc. The criminal law was verj' severe. Tliere 
were many opportunities for blackmailing the well-to-do- 
in connection with political offences. But it must be 
remembered that man’s inhumanity to man is the most 
disgraceful chapter in human history, and in the domain 
of criminal law progress among the nations of the world- 
has been amazingly slow. The criminal law of England 
in the first half of' the last centurj’ was so barbarous that 
the theft of five shillinus was a capital offence. Even 
after Peel’s reforms, cattle or letter stealing was punished 
with death. In 1833 a boy nine years old was scntVncett 
• • Ibid., p. 490. T" 
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\o death for stealing some paintei 's colours worth two 
pence through a broken window, but the sentence was not 
earned out thanks to executive mten ention • 

Provincial and Local Government The empire o£ 
Chandragupta seems to have been dii ided into four pro- 
vinces the home province, consisting of the Prachya 
region and the liadfa>adesa controlled directly from 
Pataliputra by the emperor, the North 'Western or Tania , 
the ^\este^n or Mnlaa ivith its headquarters at Ujjain, 
and Gujarat and Kathiawar governed by Pushyagupta 
from Giruar The provincial governers were as far as 
possible members of the lojal family Light is thrown by 
llegasthcnes on the municipal administration of Patali 
putra and the uiban goiernment described bj Kautilja 
must ha\e been common to the cities of the empire Sluch 
IS nnde of the latter's alleged failure to mention the Board 
sjsteni of administration so well noted by the Greek 
ambassador Wlnt appeared worthy of record to the 
foreigner might ha\e been omitted tbc indigenous 
author as quite ordmarj The prmciplfi -^f majority 
decision and the panchayat snstm were known to 
Kautilya After all, the sistem clqborated bj Megasthencs 
w the paneJiayat orgmisation, and the application of its 
democratic principle to militnrj administration is a little 
M rpnsing Still the Ar/7iascs/r/i saj'S tint each of the 
four principal divisions of the array should he presided 
over lij manv non permanent chiefs (lahtcmuUiya, 
afilm) At nnv ntc Ibis discrepancy between Kantilya 
and Mceisthenes js no ground for assigning them to diffe 
rent nges The six municipal committees of Pataliputra 
lookwl -iftcr (a) Industries, (h) Foreigncn (c) Census 
fd) Trade, (f) Manufactures and their sale, (/) and 
c^lloption of the sales fax The attention given to 
foreigners living and dead us iiotcworlhi, and constitutes 
decisive proof of the commercnl jnlrrcoiir=o of Tmln with 

* '?/r Swncer Walpole of Eniifnnrf from J8IJ, IT. 

P, 132 
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Western Asia and beyond. The Jlayor or Prefect of the 
subordinate offlecis helped 
tathe h™, Is administrttion « 

P0„eL™i and h' " advised by the 

charne ^ suporiors were, the Gopo in 

Lteldvc h,r- V F ■Sttantlo evlth a more 

abt Trad^" 

tio^™ Atoinistration.'-Orgamsa. 

l™ti aTSmS- ‘''™’'e''“ut. There is no donM that 
Slion The senara?f ’"T'T' into- 

uients is remarS e seoin/tto 

not synonymous with efficiency® Thf It ” 

mem was so offiolent tl.at t cLja „ni 
eateasive emnfro nr./? mamtained an 

effectiveness of the cirij adm^ rl- 

from the general pr^L oTth ^r 

was cstabli.,hcd so securely tha? the°d- 

empito were eontrolled f«m PaWinX” So"' f 

modem features of th^ Some of tbo 

separation of ”ll1„f nSneShf " 

departments of the central th ■ 

SOicinment functions, and the mun^'^T’ * -, 

tho ffreat advaijco made in the eouncils indicate 

tho seamy side of the ndfL-i ' ‘ century B.C, Bnt 

overlooked. s\part from tho severity “"""‘i 

the restrictions on mdiridnal fSedoS 

Besides the passport system. riie"?X "f ~0 
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‘OgtnU proiocaicurs must have mode many citizens’ lives 
“wrctcbed Above all, the atmosphere must ba^e been 
vitiated bj tbe Kautilvan maxim of success at any cost, 
ami the moral tone of the administration could not have 
been high Lastlj, the ideal of maximum rojrl activity 
does not harmonise with the sjst m of hereditary 
"mcnaicln, which in such circumstances could onhr^pro- 
•duce giants or pigmies 

SECTION IV. BINDUSARA (c 301— c 273 B C ) 

Conquest of South India The inclusion in Asoka’s 
empire ot a substantial pait of cis-Vmdhyan India raises 
the question ot its conquest There is no definite ascrip- 
tion of such a conquest to' Ohaudragupta, and although 
opr knoukdge of the e\euts ot Asoka's early regnal years 
us imperfect, we may tegaid Kalinga as the on!} legion 
conquered by him To Bmdusara is ascribed by Tara- 
mathd, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism who completed 
his work in A B 1008 on the basis of the records 
and traditions of his country, the destruction, with the 
help of Kautilja, of the kings and ministers of about 
sixteen towns as well as the annexation of the lemtory 
between the Eastern and Western oceans The association 
of Kautilja wnth King Bindusaia is supported bj Hema- 
chandra The BuddJiist author of the Arya Manjmn- 
Mulahalpa sajs that Chauakya, “ the bad Biahman," 
sened during three reigns including that of Bmdusara, 
who ascended th« throne as a minor and became “ bold, 
eloquent, and sweet tongiicd ”* The details extracted 
■Jure are laluable Ihe winority of Bmdusara might 
explain the discrepancj regarding his reign period in the 
Purancs (25 years) and Buddhist accounts (28 years) 
and negative the possibihtj ol Bindusaia's conquest of 
tl e South as Crown Prince. IIis boldness jostles thp 
epithet \vith which he was honoured by the Greeks — 
Aniitraghata or Amiti"dkJtada (slayer or consumer of his 

* ^ P Jayaswal A« Imperial Htstorj of India (1931), P 1C 
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■C'fiandragnpta’s accession and 301 B.C. for his abdication 
,TJ “c' 'f, ‘>0 Kg!>rfe<i as 

Uiat of Uiaiidragiiptft’s acquisition of Kathiawar. That 
Jic reigned for tncnty.four years is staled in the Puranat 
and the J/a/iai-ouisn, but as regards Bmdusara’s reign, 
period, twenty-five and tircntyniight years are given by 
respectively. But as Buddhist evidence 
. s uot hostile to the first three Mnuryas, it may be pre- 
Puranie evidence toV 
frepSni Saisunagas and the Nandas. Therefore 

two twenty-eight ypars for the fi«t 

2 Dr^Sh “'cession, 

2,Sat?2 S, 3r=-(«+28) =273 B.C„ nnd hk 

coronation ... between ’bis accession and 

£li£SiJJi=':s.--5 

iiH's ig ,Kai 

mZ of-"'! Ami’ 

■which -leaves no doubt referred to in a way 

Edict Sin was DuSUpf 

Edict mnst hTteCf/ei ““ 

time for foreign news to reach ?;d “““™" 

280 B.C.. n^d eouS noT^flf? 
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statement Consequently the fourteen Rock Edicts 'wore 
probably issued about his thirteenth regnal 3 car. Thu'» 
this regnal year maj' be equated witli 256 B . G , Juid 
hH coronation (from \YltttU bis regnal j'cars are counted) 
d&igned to 250 4-13 = 269 B.C. Apparently thii way of 
determining Asohu's 'date is independent of the date of 
Chandragupta’s necession; but without the guidance of 
the latter, it is diffietilt to ideiitifj all the "Westeru 
dynasts mentioned. Therefore, as the date of Chandra- 
gupta is founded on his sjnchronlsm with Alexander the- 
Great, this sjuichromsm is regarded as the sheet- 
anchor ” of ancient Indian chronologj*. The incertitudes 
of Asokiin ehronolo"}* arc mostly of a minor cliaracter; 
the exact date of Chaudragupta's accession; the actual 
reign-pciiod of Bindusara; and a few details about the 
dates of the ‘Western potcntate.s. 

Chronology of the Edicts. A few scholars have taken, 
the Rock K^cts as posteHor to the Pillar Edicts and 
a.ssigned them to his twenty-eight regnal year, on the 
ground that Pillar Edict refers to B/iommolipis 
(writings on Vhamina ) inscribed on stone pillars and 
slabs, and not on panatas or rocks, and fails to mention 
the philantliropic and missionary octinties of Asoka 
recorded in Rock Edicts 11 and The first omission, 

pointed. oUt is no omission at all) Pillar Edict "VU con- 
cludes: “ This scripture of the l<aw of Piety, wheresoever 
pillars 0 ! stone or tablets of stone exist, must there be- 
recorded so that it may long endure ” (The translation 
of the edicts quoted here and elsenhere is that of 
Dr. Smith in his AsoX.a, 1020.) Heie the reference w 
spcciBcallj' to P. E. I’ll,- and therefore no mention of 
pariotas may be expected The second omission is 
explained in Rock Edict XIV itself: “ This scripture of 
the Law of Prty has been written by command of His 
Saered JUajastr fbe Jfing, sometim^<i condensed, 
of medium length, and sometimes expanded, and every'- 
thmg is not brought together everywhere FPV great is- 
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my dominion, and much Jias been written, and much shall 
-I caiwe to be written.” An analysis of the regnal yean 
-foimd in the Eoek and Pillar Edicts gives the clue to their 
relative chronology. Rock Edicts HI and IV were pub- 
iished in the tweJftli i-cgnaj year; Rock Edicts V, VIII 
•and refer to tho years, thirteen, ten and eight 
resprotively ; PiUar Edicts I. IV. V and VI were published 
i twenty-seventh 

Tf!vX expired, not current). There is no 

^ ‘he Ideas o{ tile Hock Edicts 

r* T- ‘he promotion of 

stressed in the Book and 
Tilt of S.f developed to P. B. V, which gives a 
Therof *. + 1 ,^ be protected from slaughter and injury. 
Therefore the pnoritp of the Rock Edicts to the Kllar 

m Ld 13 ft *°™" “SJ- he ossigned to the 

.1 oJ P “hodt 250 B.C., and the 

B O R ““ 27th regnal years, .-.c., hb“t M 

and piUars- II^R, 'Jf'nPtwhs on rocks 

Srr tt' 

"be regarded as th Bhabru Edict must 

•assign^ to ahoyglr'BC f e“f„t‘ir 
■version to Buddlft™ fa SMBC ^The^t 
-anticipate the idbas of tt. » t Kalinga Edicts 

■assigned to 257—6 B O ■*'tL*fmf ?r 
obviously connected with ’ll.. ^dlar Edicts 

■242-32B.a.; the RitmmtodSl-n^ 55?®'*'“ Council, to 
■2pth regnal year of Asoka aiid^th”*''N5 .‘’““d » the 
■tion is connected -with it. Nighva Pillar inserip- 


■tion is connected with it • Njgliva Pillar inserip- 

tie assigned to 249 B.C.* records may 


Sources ; Inscriptions tIii» Jtid • a- 
SSBl-bi the annals of -Aaoka, 

* MookerJl, 
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praetjcal purposes for forming an idea of his personality 
*nd greatness Tlieir number and tanety coupled with 
iheir dates in ngnal jears increase their value as contem- 
porary records, composed tmder the orders of the great 
■emperor himself Their very provenance gives significant 
indications to the historian Their language is Pali with 
promcial dialectical •variations of Prakrit, and their 
script is Brahmi except in the North West where 
•Kharoslithi is used At ‘Brahmagiri (Mysore) however, 
the word, scribe, is UTittcn m the latter script There 
•are frequent repetitions so mneh so that, excluding them, 
all the inscnpticns contain only about 5,000 words The 
■stvle, forceful and dignified, could only be that of a noble 
soul 

Rock Edicts The much discussed Minor Rock Edict I 
Tereals the phases of Asoka's religious evolution and 
points out the value of persistent effort The second 
Edict IS a summary of the moral code mculated by the 
•emperor obedience to parents, londness to relations 
•and animals reverence lor the teacher, and devotion 
"to truth The Bhabra Edict espresses Asoka’s faith in 
the iiinttna of Buddhism — tho Buddha, the Dhamma and 
Ihe Sangha — and emphasises the value of certain portions 
of the Buddhist Canon for the clergy and the laity Rock 
Edicts I and II cdiibit his deep concern for the comforts 
of man and beast and the provision made by him to that 
•effect Rock Edict III mentions official transfers onee 
m five y cars to popularise the moral code Rock Edict TV 
Tccords his progress in aJitnisa Rock, Edict V outlines the 
■functions of the DTiarvxamahamatras In Rock Edict VI 
Asoka shows his abiding interest m lus’gubycets’ welfare 
und orders prompt attention to administrative business 
Eoek Edicts YII and VIII emphasise self discipline and 
mental purity and the value of pilgrimages to holy places 
like Bodh Gaya, visited by 1^ in hjs tenth regnal 
year, instead of pleasure -trips Rock Edict IX indieatM 
■Ihe futility of birth and mamage-ceremonies and other 
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ceremonies perjomed bj- men, especially by iromen, ani 
file superiority of performing one’s moral duties. Dock 
Edicts S and XI say that the practice of the Dlwmm 
IS tme glorj' and true charity. Eock Edict XII is a 
Wcralion, showing the broad-minded. 

Asoka. Eock . Edict XIII describes 
tiic disastrous consequences of his eoniiuest of Kalinga 
. Wiominoeijoya or oonelliest by the Dlimmic 
varions^mirf mentions ids missions to 
S vf?e “'<= Gieck world. Eoeir 

The I" the thirteen Eock Edicts, 
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EdicrTin dc^'V- ' “ significant that Bock 
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suwSrof^l'om^*”'''' ^ ™ continue the 

instructions to am”''*! contains administrative 
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only m the Maski (the Nizam’s State) Edict dis- 
covered m 1015, in other records his title Deianawipij/o 
P»f/ad(Mi Raja (beloved of the gods, gracious king) is 
used As his object m issuing the edicts was moral and 
qiintual, he omits manj details relevant from other pomts 
of vieu. Hock Edict XIII recoids the number of persons 
killed and captured, but the cause of the war is not stated 
Though there is no questioning the veracity of Asoka, 
some of his statements arc hard to understand For 
eiample, the same edict says “ Even where the envoys of 
His Sacred Majestj do not penetrate, these people too, 
heanng His Sacred Majestj 's ordinance based upon the 
Law of Piety and his instruction m that law, practise and 
will practise the Law ” Farther, to interpret the edicts 
properly the help of Buddhist Literature and of the 
Arthasastra is necessary Supplementary information 
may be gleaned from Rndradaman I’s Girnar inscription, 
wbidi mentions Asoka’s name The monumental remains 
are mdispensable to the study of Manryan a rt , _ 
The Ceylonese Ohromcles The Dipavamsa' and the 
UfaJtavomyo were compiled m the fourth and sixth cen- 
turies AJ) respectiN ely, on the basis of older documents 
Hr Smith used to thunder against the mendacity of their 
Tinscrupulous monkish authors, but changed from an atti 
tude of absolute scepticism iti 1901 to the extent of recog 
nismg their “sobd merits” in 1919 Mahanaman, the 
author of the Mahatam$a, no doubt indulges m fiction 
and grotesque exaggeration and exhibits sectarlon preju 
dice, but the accusation of intentional falsehood against 
him IS generally rejected After tlie " conversion ” of 
-Hr Smith, a few scholars contmue to hold his old opimon, 
dismiss the Buddhist account as con-*oeted for rejuvenatmg 
the declining Church and regard Asoka as a Brahmamst 
from start to finish But Di Geiger’s painstaking analysis 
of the internal evidence has revealed that the Ceylonese 
Chronicles ” at least wished to tell the truth ” Their 
accounts of the conversion of Ceyjon, Asoka’s Buddhist 
R— 9 
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propaganda, and the Council of Pataliputra are indiapen 
sable to a student of his histoiy. No doubt they itrobeo 
at men and things thiongh coloured spectacles, but couIJ 
not have draim evci^hing from their imagination. The, 

to Asoka's missiora 
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years, reckoned from his consecration. The literary 
accounts. Northern and Southern, are unanimous ’ in 
stating that Asoka’s succession to the throne was not 
smooth. The suggestion of ^enart is far-fetched that 
the war of succession is only an echo of the Kalmga war. 
In R. E. Y. Asoka refers, not to his brothers, but to their 
female e'itablishments The Ifahavamsa says that Bmdu- 
sara had 101 sons by 16 wives, that Asoka excelled all 
others in warlike qualities, that he became emperor by 
killmg 99 of his brothers, that after his coronation he 
eleiated his uterine brother Tissa to the office of Vice* 
regent, and that before and after his conversion to 
Buddhism he was known as Chandasolca or wicked Asoka 
and Dharmasoka or Virtuous Asoka respectively. In 
spite of its exaggerations the Ceylonese account cannot bo 
dismissed as a pure invention . It is not improbable that 
Bmdusara had innumerable children by his 16 wives; 
Bodawpaya, the most powerful king of Burma (AJ). 
1182 — ^1819), died at the ago of 75, leaving 122 children 
and 203 grandchildren. The edicts themselves give a 
contrasted picture of Asoka before and after the Kalinga 
war which turned him into a Buddhist. Therefore the 
theory of a disputed succession to Bmdusara is not 
unfounded. 

with Kalinga c 261 B.O. The cause and 
course of Asoka's first and last war are unknown. He 
expatiates in Rock Edict SHI on the effects of the war 
on himself and his policy. But there is a detail which 
gives the clue to the origin of that war. He refers to 
Kalinga as ** a coxmtry previously unconquered,” that is 
to say, by his father or grandfather; in plain language, 
the war was one of unprovoked aggression, and the possi- 
bility of revolt being its causo is exduded. The mantle 
of his father fell upon him, and the sct-back to Bindusara 's 
triumphant progress in South India transferred the com- 
pletion of his task to his son. But the terrible daughter 
And unnumbered deaths on the unnamed battle-field 
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lacerated the heart of Asoka and drew him to the teachings 
of a man (the Buddha) who is described as " an ocean of 
wisdom and compassion" (The Amarakosa), He was 
constitutionally incapable of shedding crocodile tears. 
The unmerited sufferings of the clergy and the laity of all 
denominations leading virtuous lives filled him with pain 
and shame. He realised the wickedness of worldly con- 
quest and the beauty of moral and spiritual triumph. 
The first effects of the Kalinga war were on Asoka himself. 
“Directly after" that war in his eighth regnal year 
(expired), he became a Buddhist and persevered in puri- 
fying and beautifying his own life, so much so that hfr 
turned out to he an emb<^iment of Buddhist virtue. But 
he says nothing about the person who initiated him into 
Buddhism. The war resulted in the annexation of 
Kalinga to the llaurya Empire, and thus was witnessed 
the culmination of political integration which had been 
started by Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. At no timo after 
Asoka did India become so much unified politically under 
Hindu sovereigns as in the reign of that llaurya. Further 
he gradually introduced the Buddhist spirit into Ills admi- 
nwtration and resolved to change his foreign policy in the" 
direction of peace. Thus the Kalinga war produced far- 
rcacluug effects on Asoka and his policy. Still it should 
he remembered that he was too much of an imperialist to 
effect n rendition of Kalinga. His pacific policy was not 
rmqualified or absolute, . “ Should any one do him harm, 
that too must be home with by His Sacred Majesty as far 

as It can possibly be borne with They (the forest 

folk) arc bidden to turn from their (evil) ways that they 
be not 'chastised." His sane imperialist outlook “ main- 
tained the balance between the spiritual and non-spiritual 
factore in life— a balance indispensable to the progress' 
and stability of civil isation.”* 

• Sathlanatlialer, TFas AsoJea an Ungualifled Pacl/!str (RalaA 
Blr Annamalai Ohettiar a<mmetnoratii>n Volume, 1941 , p. 627 ), 
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After the War. About 2bl BC. Asoka became a 
Salya upasaka (Buddhist lay disciple) and more than 
two and a half years after, a BhiXshu (monk) oraBht^sJiti* 
Saitka (one who conforms to the monk's wajs) In 259 
B C he gave up huntmg, visited Bodh Gaya, and organised 
missions Special officers to supervise and speed up the 
progress of Dhamma were appointed in 236 B C In 249 
B C he went to the birth place of the Bnddha, the 
Lumbinj garden, near Kap^la^osttl According to 
l^orthern Indian tradition he xisiled also the other holj 
places of Buddhism — Saranlh, Sraiasti and Kusmicara — 
and was escorted by his gurtt, Upagnpta. At the request 
of Tissa, a mission under ‘Mahcndra was sent to ( cjlon 
About 240 B C Asoka comoked the Third Buddhist 
Council at Pataliputra m order to strengthen the Sangha 
against internal mischief mongers. It is not likclj that he 
abdicated He died about 232 B C , perhaps at Taxila 
Asoka ’s career may be unequally divided into two 
penods— 273 to 261 B C and 261 to 232 B C Though 
Ibe sharp contrast between the wicked and virtnous 
tmperor made by the l/ahoiomso is untenable, it is clear 
that the Kalmga war marks a seminal epoch m his life 
and nign and in the history of India and of the world 
“ For eight-and twenty jears Asoka worked sanely for the 
real needs of men " (H G WcUs) The real needs of 
iiumanity are peace, food and medicine, true religious 
consolation beneficent administration and culturi^ Asoka 
^nunistered to all these needs in on admirable manner He 
educated his subjects in the ideals of life and uorked for 
nmitv among the sectancs and for social solidarity Ha 
J^alised the human need for reasonable amiiscmenta and 
diyersions, besides erecting buildings and exeeutmg 
sculptures, he provided for divine shows, approved of 
good samajas, and encouraged tyiormoyotras or pilgri* 
mages 

Extent of the Empire The North "West frontier as 
demarcated by Chandragupta and Seleukos must have 
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between 1915 and 1931 are to the North and North E^t 
of it The author however thinks that th" southern 
boundary of Asoka s empire should have run roughly along 
North Latitude 12° • The Rock Edicts at Sopara near 
Borabav and at Girnar m Kathiawar are evidence of 
Asoka s authority in Western India Moreover the Girnar 
record of Kudradaman I mentions the engineering works 
executed for Lake Sudarsana by Tushaspha on behalf of 
Asoka In short the JLinrya Empire under Asoka was 
much larger than British India at the present day , it was 
more extensive than the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent m the second and third centuries AD A few 
scholars however regard the mere existence of Asoka s 
epigraphs in South India as no adequate proof of his 
sovereignty o\er the region in which they are found on 
the ground that the pubbcation of ethical dissertations 
ought well have been permitted outside the empire But 
the Ifmor Rock Edict I outlming Asoka s rebgious pro- 
griss during four years records his instructions to the 
ilahamatras of Isila conve>ed through the Viceroy and 
ministers of Snvarnagiri Thus the technique of official 
communication is observed and there is no doubt that the 
prmenance of Asoka s edicts indicates the extent of his 
empire 

SECTION vn ASOKA AND BUDDHISM 
Asoka as Buddhist There is no ^oubt that m the 
beginning Asoka was not a Buddhist The Ualiavamsa 
and Rock Edicts I and "V^II gmng reminiscences of his 
cvrly life would mal e him a follower of the orthodox 
religion nud negative the opinion of a few scholars that 
he was a Jam to start with because he favoured the Jams 
and AjiTikas in the light of the edicts and introduced 
according to Kalhana and Ahnl Tazl Jainism into 
Kashmir A few scholars deny that AsoW was a Buddhist 
and that his Dhamma is Buddhistic Some others say 
' Saiailanatlialer Ptwdirs fhe Avcimt of Tonda- 

wowrfatem (IDU) pp 31® 
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that he "was a Buddhist but hia Dhamma is not parti* 
cuJarJj- Buddhistic. Bat a large number of sciiolara 
mamtiun that Asoka rras a Buddhist and that his JDkmma 
was mtcuded for the Buddhist laity. While some would 
Kgard him as a monk, others describe him as an upasaka. 
There is also the mcir that his B/iamma may be regarded 
M a universal reUgion. But the best view is that it 
became an uposaSo and formulated his ZWmmma from the 
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’ivay lie did for Buddhism? He visited the Bodhi tree in 
his tenth regnal year and the place of the Buddha^s birth 
on his twentieth ^gnal year and exclaimed “ Here was 
Bkagaia7i Buddha born,” and further, reduced the land 
tax of the latter locality by one-hal£ "Would a Brah 
manist speak against ceremonies like Asoka in Rock 
Bdiet IX? He points out the futility of ceremonies, and 
defines true ceremonial m the manner of the Buddha 
jpourmg new wine into old bottles Would a Brahmanist 
prohibit sacrificial slaughter of animals as Asoka did, 
according to R H I?He organised missionary activity on 
a large scale in the spirit of the Buddha Further, 
according to literary evidence, he held the Third Buddhist 
Council and promoted the fortunes of Buddhism m other 
ways I tsmg refers to a statue of Asoka m Buddhist 
jnouastic garb It is said that the edicts do not mention 
the word or conception of ntnana and that the goal of 
heaven is placed before tbe people But Asoka did not 
preach doctrinal Buddhism to his subjects The Buddha 
pointed out to heaven as the goal of the householder, and 
Asoka addressed his subjects who were householders In 
his address to the Sangha — the Bhabru Edict — he cxpli 
citlj and unreservedly endorses the Buddhavaciiana and 
■therefore implieitlj , nirvana, tbe Four Truths, the Eight- 
fold Path, etc Buddhism as the grandest protest against 
Vedic sacrifices, stressed the doctnne of dliimsa though 
-Uot to tile extent that Jamism did In the edicts the 
■emphasLs on ahtmsa is fundamental, and from this pomt 
of Mtw alone could Asoka be regarded as a Buddhist 
The numerous modifications of that doctnne which he 
tolerated m order to carry his subjects With him would 
veical him as a non Jam 

Fleet’s View Dr Fleet's view m that the Jllnor Rock 
Fdict I, giving the number 256 at the end was issued 
■256 years after the Buddha’s death t e, 256 — 218 (interval 
"between that event and Asoka 's coronation) = 38 years 
After the latter event Since he reigned only for thirtj- 
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seven years, that edict must be relegated to the period of 
his retirement after abdication. Asoka became a Buddhist 
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^almga Edicts describe the DJiainnio of the adminis- 
trator moderation, justice kindness, perseverance, 
patience and, above all, activity, here the influence of the 
Arthososfro is clear K E III emphasises service to 
father and mother, liberality to fnends, acquaintances 
relatives, Brahmans and Sramanas, and c7itnwa; tnefe the 
Si^ialoiadflstiffc ^The tamanos, divine elcjphants and 
figures of the gods referred to in H E IV are mentioned 
in the ‘r»mcnoua</7iw. II E VI describes the king's duty, 
and we are reminded of the hut the latter’s 

ideal is exclusively nationalist, while the former contem- 
plates SanaJolahita or welfare of the whole world 
R B IX indicates the infcrtihtv of vinngala (ceremonies 
in connection with birth mamage, travel troubles etc ) 
and the fertility of DhammamanffaJa (proper treatment 
o! slaves and servants reverence for teachers liberality 
to Brahmans and Sramanas and c^itirtsc), here we see 
the influence of the VaJiamartffalasvUn of the Pali 
Canon Like the Tfhamniopa^n R E XT stresses the 
excellence of DJiammadana B E XII on Toleration is 
“ a development of the theme set forth in the Stitta 
‘ntpaia (D R Bhandarkir) ”• Tliongh the X>7inmmaiijavt 
is mentioned in the Arthasastra, Asoka gives a new signi 
Seance altogether to Dliammavtja^a in B E XIII If his 
jyhamma is placed m its right historical setting its 
Bnddhist character is clear "We cannot point out *' anv 
other religious faith in India which in anv scripture 
specially reserved for lay men has enumerated the ethical 
practices preached by Asoka in this particular lump as the 
Sigalciadosutta has done specifically for the Bnddhis* 
laity The conclusion is irresistible that the Bhamma 
inculcated by Asoka is Buddhism, such as is taught to its 
lay men (D R Bhandajkar) *'t Asoka's indebtedness 
for his Bhamma is substantially to the Pah Canon 


• Law BuOdJiistU: Studies p 624 
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Asoka as Patron of Buddhism: Missions. Many wajs 
•njcre ^plored by Asoka towards the realisation of hh 
-cbenshed ambition of disseminating Buddhism. Hij 
•orgamsation of Indian and foreign missions was the most 
^rthering his favourite object. Rock 
says that missionaries were seat to Syria, 
Epirus and Macedoijja, to the Cholas 
North-Western and Sonthem 
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royal proclamations partaking of tbe character of ponti- 
fical pronouncements. Asoka places moral precepts before- 
all, irrespective of tbcir caste Like the Buddha he dis- 
carded the VaniadJiarma and developed an extra national 
outlook His ethics is practical and rational, depending 
on no supernatural sanctions Though some of the virtues 
he inculcates are as old as Brahmanism, his discourage- 
ment of httnsa of all kinds and his repeated references to 
the subject of ahtmsa prove his Buddhist convictions- A 
second virtue emphasised by him m some of the noble 
passages of the edicts is religious toleration Though tliis 
virtue was to some cslcnt stultified by the quarrelling 
Buddhist sects of the ago, it was characteristic of the 
Buddha who loved the true Brahman. In the history of 
persecution, it is to bo said to the credit of the Buddhist 
that he occupios the last place A third, point stressed 
in the edicts is the happiness of “ man and beast ” Like 
the Buddha, Asoka prcaidied the viitues he practised and. 
showed how his scheme of ethical conduct could be 
followed by the meanest of mortals Ihirtlicr, by means 
of his edicts, he wanted to explain the measures he had 
taken from time to time for the promotion of tlio DJtammn 
Pillar Edict VII, the last of hw great edicts, sums up 
such measures and gives the quintessence of hw Dhamma 
" Compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness and 
saintlmess ” 

Administrative Arrangements Asoka utilised the 
ma-chmerj of government to further hia moral and rehgi 
ous purpose Rock Edict lU (256) directs officials of all 
grades to see to the promotion of the Dhamma The 
Yerragudi klinor Rock Edict I says that the message 
should be officially sent to the llajtikas who were to pro 
claim It to the people, and religious teachers were expected 
to teach it to their resident pupils, and those -who had 
learnt it shaulrl cnnmuinwmta ik tA tJiAu: lo. 

^6 special officers called 2)harmamaliamatras and 
I^hamiayiiKtas (Censors and Assistant Censors) wore 
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hroughout India and in the Western countries with 
rhich he had relations, and tra^elllng ^as made com- 
ortablc by the provision of -wells and planting of trees on 
he roads In 243 B C was issued an ordinance (Pillar 
5dict V) extending to the whole empire and applicable 
all people, a higc numbr of animals like parrots, geese, 
•Dorenpmes, monkcis and rhinoceroses should under no 
iircumstances be killed Fish was not to be sold or caught 
on certain days of the jear, castration and branding of 
animals were prohibited on a few specified days Pillar 
Edict VI J. mentions the planting of banyan trees and 
mango-groves the digging of wells, and the construction 
of rest-houses and water sheds, and expresses the hope 
that “ whatsoever mentonous deeds have been done by 
mo, those deeds mankind will conform to and imitate " 
■Asoka practically concludes the edict by reverting to his 
[favounte theme “ The supcrionty of reflection is shown 
bi the growth of piety among iden and the more complete 
abstention from killing ‘inimatc beings and from the 
[Sacrificial slaughter of living creatures ” 

Consequences of Asoka's pro Buddhist Pohey Asoka ’a 
‘grand efforts on behalf of Buddhism promoted its fortunes 
uot only in India but also beyond her limits. Though the 
spread of Buddhist ideas and morality must have been 
much slower than v,qs imagined by the empeior, theie is 
no doubt that he was responsible foi starting his religion 
on Its triumphant career He was no opportunist sue 
cumhmg to the growing influence of a powerful faith, but 
a flawless imperial samt ” who on account of his convic- 
tions gave his helping hand to a noble but struggling 
religion He thus became the greatest figure in Buddhist 
mmals though ne-vt only to the Buddha. By contributing 
to the progress of Buddhism ho crowned, himself with 
glory But the view is advanced m some quarters that 
he was the grave-digger of that rebgion TJie point of 
the charge is that his donations to the Church made her 
Jess self reliant and more corrupt than she would other- 
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wise have been. The disappearance of Buddhism froni 
India is a “ terribly obscure ” (Poussin) problem, aud 
Einayanist Asoha should not be held accountable for the 
later developments of Buddhism and of the chief 'rdigioa 
Opposed to it. / Similarly his espousal of Buddhist pacifism 
is supposed by some to have debilitated the Mauryi 
Empire, though the danger to it came after his death. 
He is painted by a few scholars as the arch-emasculator 
of India on the ground that his ardent advocacy of paci- 
fism and vegetarianism destroyed the warlike spirit of the 
Indian people. But, despite his true religious spirit, he 
Was an imperialist. Though he condemned aggressive 
conquests, he kept his powder dry for defence. His 
resolve to avoid warfare as far as possible was not tht 
^spring of defeat ; he did not malce a virtue of necessityr 
He did not degenerate into a earpet-Jenight by bis cod* 
veraion to the religion of the prince of peace (the 
Buddha). 'Nor did India cease' to be militarj' in the 
centuries following his reign. Farther it is said that, by 
alienated from his government 
and his dynasty the sympathy of the followers of Brah- 
manmi, and that his^ ordinances enforcing dhimsn with 
the ^istance of special officers must have promoted a 
reaction among his Brahmanical . subjects against his 
policy. In other words, his Buddbist zeal prepared the 
way for the downfall of the Maurya Empire. > No doubt 
there must have been a flutter in the dovecotes of Brah- 
manical orthodoxy, and there arc reasons for believing 
that the movement ultimately led by Pushyamitra Sunga 
miwt have started under the pressure of Asoka’s religions 
policy-. But Asoka’s policy was not tyrannical, and his 
moderation m applying hig principles and convictions and 
his consideration for aU classes of his subjects could never 
be regarded ns disastrous to his empire or to the welfare 
of his people. TTe have seen the character of his legisla- 
tion against animal slaughter. There was room for discon- 
tent among the Brahmanists, but no adequate cause for ' 
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their revolt, iloteover, their xeligwn was not eclipsed or 
superseded by Buddhism during Asoka’s reign. There- 
fore it is difficult to subscribe to the vierw that bis policy 
was fatal to Buddhism, the •Maurjm Empire or India. 

The Doctrine of Toleration. From the wider histori- 
cal and modem points of view, Asoka's formulation of the 
doctrine of toleration is of greatest interest. It is 
•astonishing that in the third century B C. a conception of 
religious toleration w as attained which cannot be bettered 
even today, but our problems are more complex. Com- 
promise, the life-blood of harmonioxis life, is difficult 
amidst the clash of opposing convictions, and particularly 
so in the field of religion where much can neither be 
proved nor disproved. A rational outlook will recognise 
this peculiarity of religious views and embrace the golden 
mean, but normally such a via media is rejected with 
scorn. Some thinkers hold that the first note of a truly 
cultured man is his freedom from bigotry, and regard that 
people as most civilised who have been tainted least by 
the psychology of persecution Ancient India witnessed 
religious strife now and then, producing more heat than 
light, but on the whole §he was wedded to the doctrine of 
toleration, thanks to Asoka in particular who gave classic 
phrasing and admirable application to that doctrine. No 
doubt there arc other instances and parallels, but nothing 
approaching to the intellectual calibre and moral exaltation 
of Asoka. Eock Edict II is a monument of Asoka’s piety 
. and wisdom; “ His Sacred Sfajesty does reverence to men 
of all sects, whether ascetics or householders, by gifts and 
various forms of reverence. His Sacred Majesty, how- 
ever. cares not so much for gifts or external reverence a.s 
that there should be a growth of the essence of the matter 
m all sects. The growth of the essence of the matter 
assumes various forms, but the root of it is restraint of 
Ao .r.v* .r .mar ims^ im* uV ruvra-ncir tb dis own 
swt or disparage that of another without reason. Depre- 
ciation should be for ^ecific reasons only, because the 
R— 10 
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sects of other people all deserve reverence' for one reason 
er another. By thus acting a man 'exalts his own se^ 
and at the same time does service to the sects of other 
people. By acting contrariwise a man hurts his own sect 
and does disservice to tho sects of' other people. For ta 
vvlio does reverence to his own sect while disparaging the 
sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, with 
intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality 
bj such conduct indicts the severest injury on his owa 
sect.” 


• Oomnient. While discussion and criticism are not dls- 
countenanced, it ig utg^ that they should be informed by 
reason. While -all religious ‘views are not regarded w 
tenable to the same extent, the modicum of truth in every 
•sectarian view is recognised. The most valuable dictum 
t elates to the serious harm done to religion by its over- 
.zealous votaries, oblivious of the injuiy they are causiuj 
to their oivn beloved faith. Asoka’s support to various 
swte was discriminate. Pillar Edict VI repeats thht 
ail denominations arc reverenced by me with various 
onns of reverence " and adds that personal adherence 
to ones owm creed is the chief thing in my opinion." The 
restraint of speech underlined by Asoka was practised by 
him even when he fundamentally differed from those 
<vf.rom vnew's. Rock Edict IX discountenances 

i“ “ manner, though the ceremonies 

perfomed by women arc characterised as " trivial and 
not condemn ceremonies altogether, 
performed although that 
^ “doubtful efficacy.” 

SiSt ceremonies occasionaUy secure the desired 

• 1. wT,. proper treatment of slam and servants, honour 
iSv creatures and libera- 

Brahmans " are truly spiritual 
Buddhft*^?.. f '^'’ds. Further, like the 

Still he draws pointed attention to his favourite ehndrcn- 
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JJnddhist monlvs and nuns — ^la Minor PiUar Edict HI. 
though the lion’s share of his patronage was bestowed 
upon Buddhists, he extended liis benefactions to Brah 
mans Jams and Ajivjkas According to his ea\e dedica- 
tor> msciiptions he pro\idcd the Ajivihas with rock cut 
caves near Gaya uell polished inside, for their residence 
in 257 and 250 B G He did not stultify his doctrme of 
toleration bj going to its^logical extreme of coudoning 
-an) thing that might he done m the name of religion He 
exp cted from all sects a certain degree of conformity to 
Jus by no means rigid moral code and saw to its enforce- 
ment by special ofQcers of high status In other words, 
like Akbar, he refused to tolerate practices which made 
Jus conscience uneasy "We have seen liow his doctrine of 
progressed from time to time 

SECTION vm ASOKA AS ADMHJISTKATOR 
Aims and Methods Asoka aimed ot the material, 
moral and spintnal elc\aUon of his subjects, ci\ilised and 
stmi cuilised, and at the enthronement of the Arthasastra 
ideal of benevolent monarchy, assisted b> capable and 
honest officials Pillar Edict I says ‘ ' My Agents whether 
of high low or middle rank, themselves conform to my 
teaching and lead others m the right way — ^fickle people 
roust be led in the right waj — , likewise also the ‘Wardens 
, of the Marches (frontier officers) ” In Pillar Edict IV 
the subject IS continued ** To my Governors {Rajukas) 
■set over many hundred thousands of people I have granted 
independence m the award of honours and penalties m 
order that the Governors confidently and fenrlcssl) may 
perform their duties, bestow welfare and happiness upon 
the people of the country They will ascertain the causes 
■of happmess or nnhappmess Just as a man, having '' 
made over his child to a slolfol nurse, feels confident and 
himcsJA ‘ "fm; iKffirtfi iraree is eager to care tor ftie 
happiness of my child ’ even so my Governors have been 
created for tlie welfare and happiness of the country. 
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■with intent that feariessly, confidently and quietly tiey 
may perform their duties.*’ The Kalinga Edict I contains 
the instructions of Asoha to his officers dealing with tlie 
frontiefl* tribes of the recently annexed kingdom who hsii 
not been brought under imperial administrative controir! 
‘4^ are my children, and just as I desire for my' 
children that they may enjoy^every kind of prosperity and ' 
Imppineas in this world and in the next, so also I desire 

the same for all men You must make these peopk 

trust me and grasp the truth that ‘ the THtig ig to us evi 
as a father; he loves us even as he loves himself; we a 
o^ the king even as his children . . .By so doing you nn 
win heaven and also discharge yonr debt to me.” T1 
second e Jet applies to the peaceful portion of Kalinf 
and IS addressed to the town ofBcera: ” Whatsover fl 
vieTO are, I desire them to be acted on in practice an 

earned into effect by certain means Tou have bee 

set over m^y thousands of living beings that you oa 
gam the affections of good men. ‘ All men are o 
di) jwt Brasp this trtttli I 

“ happens that some inaiTido! 

menra impnsoninent or torlnre, and when the result b H 
"ine canse, many other people al 
See ™ “"at defire to J 

root of the whole mattei Ucs in pti 

sererance and paticnec in applying this nrincinie « 

move, yet one must needs move, advance no on .h 

iusScHons v™ f 1 ? in fuiailing m 

to mf ’* Tho! ., ' haaven and also pay yonr deh 
guidance with a vW to Governmental activity imr 

Public servants should Cf af a°' ’’“’’“r'' 
desire to do in-stie.*. "on<«t ana energetic ivith .i 

good men mi^Iit !if« wpIi r reasonable anii 

.ooa men mi.bt bo well disposed towards the government 
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Mechanism Only the most necessary changes were 
made by Asoka in the existing mechanism of government. 
•^The Smarnagiri (near Jlaski) Viwroyalty must have been 
‘Tcated by his father The annexation of Kahnga added 
iiie Viceroyalty of Tosali Therefore, on the whole, there 
were four provinces in Northern India and two m South 
India the home province, Toxila, Ujjain, Gimar, Tosali 
and Suvamagiri The Pillar Pdicts encircled the heart of 
the empire the Pock Edicts indicating the more distant 
parts of it Though the old rulers were contmued m 
some regions subject to imperial control some tribes being 
an a state of scmi independence, and local autonomy, 
■urban and rural, conceded, centralisation of authority was 
substantial, regard being had to the vastness of the 
ioperial territory The activity of the muustcnal council 
M refened to in Pock Edict VI In order to give a fillip 
to Buddhist propaganda, new officers called Pharmomefio- 
unatraa were appointed and we have seen the wide range 
of their activity Bock E^ct EDt mentions official quin 
■quenmal transfers for promoting the cause of the 
Phomma The Kalinga Edict II alludes to quinquennial 
■and triennial transfers of officials “ of mild and temperate 
disposition and regardful of the eancity of life," in order 
to improve the administration of criminal justice Pillar 
Edict IV says " For as much aa it la desirable that there 
should be uniformity m judicial procedure and uniformity 
m penalties, from tins time forward my rule is this ' To 
condemned men lymg m prison under sentence of death 
A respite of three days is granted by me ’ (During that 
interval) the relatives in some cases will arrange for a 
revision in order to save their lives, or in order to obtain 
I 31 revision will give alms with a view to the next world or 
■will observe fastmg For my desire is that even when 
■their time is irrevocably fixed they (the condemned) ma/ 
gain the next world while among the people various pious 
practices may mcrease, mduding self-control and libera- 
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lity." Further, Asoka continued the old .practice of 
annual release of prisoners, probably on his birthday. 

Personnel. For the best results Asoka relied on the 
personnel of government. His great e-vample of unceasicf 
activity as a moral duty reminds us of Harsha,'Sher Shah 
. -Aurangzib. We should not suppose he believed that 
legislation ^vould do the whole task of moral transforms- 
tion.^ The Minor Rock Edict I illustrates the high pro- 
ductivity of human energy. Rock Edict VI says; “In 
all places T attend to the affairs of the people. I never 
exertions and dispatch of business. 

diSf, th® root is raergy imd the- 

‘"smsf.” Hence Asofcn’s freqnL in, true 
havo^hppn sfiTerity must 

Emperor, rrhosc special ordia- 
adminlrtratioS ^ *“ *''® imperisl 


SEOnOff IX. THE SPtENHOTO OP ASOKA 

oLrtnSd. • “f i" tt® inffi”® ®®a, 

where were not +ho° ^ Hiongh i(g fortnne, eveiy- 
eqnallT nnvp] fh ^ other eonception wa, 

XmL mn' ■*” 5’®'''*'®*'®" of edict, to spread the 
S conH nT r™‘"®"'P fo hi® teachinR. Tital hb 

trptrte'’': ”'’’’£'t'i'h„TSScwK 

. meagre ol hi/S^-iJrt hTet^^rjIcn" 
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riclion that one should adhere to one’s own faith. From, 
the point of ^dew of his religious role, he has hecn^com- 
pared with St. Paul, Constantine and Charlemagne." 
Bat “ if a man’s fame can be measured hy the number of 
hearts who revere his memory, by the number of lips who 
have mentioned and still mention him with honour, Asoka 
is more famous than Charlemagne or Caisar" (Koppen)*. 
The comparison of Asoka with St. Paul is more appro- 
priate in so far as both made their respective religions’ 
great and universal; but, while Asoka made Bud^sm 
simple, St. Paul made CMstianity complex. The truer 
parallel to Asoka is found by some in jiarcus Aurelins, 
but it is really difficult to compare him with others for the 
simple reason that he was unique. Kanishka, not Asoka, 
WM the Constantine of Buddhism, because the former sub- 
mitted to the growing influence of a great religion, whereas 
the latter made a small religion great, uninfluenced by con- 
siderations of personal profit. In spite of his piety and 
Mintlmess, the strength of Asoka as a monarch was never 
impaired. Even when he speaks about the glory of 
Dhammavijaija, he shows Ms determination not to be made 
the victim of his own ideal. He was not a dreamer, hut 
a man of practical genius. If Alexander worked for the 
Unity of mankind towards the close of his career, Asoka 
tried as far as possible to make mnri think of his duty to 
the dumb animals and labour in the cause of man and 
beast His teaching is so universal as to appeal to the 
cultured man of today. Though India ultimately rejected 
his religion, much of his gospel was incorporated in the 
wisdom of the country. 

Ideals. There are very few examples in history of a 
.lelf-imposed check on imperialism After the Kalinga war 
Asoka stood for non aggression, but would not give up his 
position as an imperialist He would do everything to 
heal the wounds of Kalinga diort of its liberation from 


Encyclopaedia Rritaimtca (I4tb edition, 1529), U, p 646. 
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the imperial clutches. In administration be was wedded 
to the niaftflp (mother and father) theory of monawhy, 
democracy coming in by the back-door in the Kautilyaa 
manner. Though he was the noblest exponent of religions 
toleration, he would insist upon a certain degree of con- 
formity to the dictates of reason and conscience. ‘He was 
a rationalist preaching practical ethics but with reference 
to the goal of heaven, and he would not mystify and 
confound by revelation or metaphysics. His social ideal 
was the unity of mankind under the sovereignty of the 
Dhamma, universal in its connotation and application, and 
the happiness of “ man and beast.” In other words, h« 
central ideal was to promote sarvaloJcahita or welfare of 
the svholo world as far as possible. 

Achievements. As far as A^oka was concerned, he 
was true to his ideals, compromising with tlicm only to 
suit the standard of liis people. But, after his death, his 
rationalist social ideals did not flourish in a country where 
the caste system had become well cstabli'shcd, if not cast* 
iron. His doctrines of ahimsa and toleration however 
effected a profound change in the Brahmanical outlook 
on life. But his ideal of peace and non-nggression found 
no enthusiasts later. ITc wanted his sons and grandsons 
to 1)0 strong and peaceful; he never stood for peace at any 
price.. . , . _ • 

Compared with Alexander and Caesar. A historian of 
the world thinks that Asoka was ” the greatest of king^ 
far in advance of his ngc,” surpassing Alexander the 
Crent, dulms Caesar and other reno^vned leaders of man- 
kind : “Amidst the. fens of lhons.snds of names of 
monarehs that errovd the columns of liislory, their mnjcS' 
lies nnd gmeioasness and Kcrenitics and royal higb- 
nt'ssrs and the like, tlic name of Asokn shines, and shinf^ 
almost alone, a star” (IT. (». ’Wells). A historian of 
Asoka endorses that opinion.* An answer to the question 

• P. R. llhandnrkar, AioXa (IMS), p. 532. 
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of Asoka's true place in world history depends on our 
conception of a monarch's duties A great sovereign, 
in the days with which we are at present concerned, 
should have possessed, in brief, character, military 
ability and statesmanship If he were a samt and 
prophet, so much the better, but he should not 
have been deficient as a general, administrator or 
statesman. Asoka'a character is almost perfect- A 
few scholars regard him as vam and boastful His 
atemest cntic remarks that “ had Asoka been greater 
than he was, he would not have attempted the impossible 
We should have had no edicts ”• As regards his vanity, 
the charge is based on the old interpretation of a famous 
passage in the SImor Rock Edict I that Asoka claims to 
Dave dethroned the Brahmans from their position of 
ikudcias (gods on earth), but the generally accepted 
■sense of the passage, as now understood, is that be made 
3rrehgiou3 people religious by his exertions No doubt 
■some of hw statements are too sweeping to be accepted 
'Without modification His estimate of the success of his 
missions is an instance in point, besides his claim to have 
made curative arrangements for men and animals m the 
Tamil kmgdoms and even in the dominions of Antiochos 
Theas and his neighbours Exaggerations apart, certam 
qualities appreciated in great men and prophets are not 
tolerated m ordinary mortals To speak of Asoka’s 
megalomania is to deny him unfairly the privilege of 
prophets to the use of " Capital I ” In spite of a few 
defects revealed by the scrutmy of critics, his personal 
•and public character is abo'e reproach Bat Alexander 
"the Great was clean different, and the s“rions flaws 
3n his character have already been noted As regards 
Caesar, he was a moral leper m his private life "While 
he was on the wrong side of fifty years, he fell into the 
■clutches of the Egyptian witch, Queen Cleopatra, by 
■whom he had a son. His sexual aberrations deserve no 

• T W Rhys Davids Bu4dhut India (1911), p 307 
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place m a decent chronicle. , His patriotism was onij 
enlarge^ wMshnras. Prom flo point ol view of character,, 
^oka B mcomparaMy superior to Alerander or Caesar, 
of Alef ‘’’S P’>”>s of Asoka today than that 
• a- '^''™sh Alexander’s Empire 

SnTa^nS? “* Perso-Mac^ 

f m some hZ’ a”?!" ^^ocoasM; ohsorbed his enersp 
service and n ^ ^lar-marriage, militarx 

VTonn-headed not be regarded as 

no ade^ AsoUs position is entirely different; 
ability ia oomn^arisoo*Jfn“.i!“ P‘'ooounce on his miUtary 
of Wr. Caesa"r was a'!!?’ Past-masters in tlie art 

Seneral, a great statesman, a 


SmSif'meVr f‘p4:'ComTar= 


men n™ V-^ ? tomparisons M 

the vrsTon ofa staLanfnn “a 

ful, would, have renene ’ tf socccss- 

Asolia is unrivalled °nnd'n ^ hP'^ian life. Ja jjjg £g]d 
la futile to compare^lm “''e suitable. It 

from the point^^ievTof ? i^'P-PPdoo Caesar, 

historians who are nronhei special abilities. But 
human erceiicneo woAif'l,* “'^“ose the point of 


human cmeiicnce worthy of th^ “f ““ 
or condemn kings f^m thefr o “n't e^ol 

scientific historian howCTcr ’!“i °* ''■e®' ^ 

aU aspects of human gicatn“ yl '°P“*sation 
‘ ■ p •miucss. tioso 


warded Asolm as the BnfS S h'"“? fi’ • 
chiefly in tijg nf hZ ’■“'■o 'oohed upon liinr 


He was great in many respects and , " grandeur, 
sphere, and anyattemnt f/S • “ his special 

him incrediblv nonw^ greatness mil make 


' in’ the light of hS ch^ri ”1’°“ 

■s great in many graPacPr- 


him incredibly perfect His ,*‘i° greatness m’U make 
is the place of honoufas “. ‘'“'“pp histoiT 

a Mll.joy, he stood for a tra^Mln^?-'*’ ™thout becoming 
the Nietasclican sensed awS ST “ 

mind. , ^ ^ ^ modem scienfific 
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SECTION X. THE LATER IVIAURYAS 
(c 232— c 188 B.C.) 

Successors of Asoka. The interval of nearly half a 
century between Asoka and Pushj'amitra Sunga is covered 
by the reigns of the ephemeral llaurj as whose genealogy, 
chronology and liistory are uncertain except where the 
strangely discordant indigenous accounts occasionally 
agree. Asoka ’s polygamous household (he married five 
wives — ^De^d, Asandunitra, Karuvaki, Padmavati and 
Tishyarakshita) did not l?iavc him in want of children or 
children’s children, so ranch so that wc are not certain 
whether he was succeeded by his son or grandson after 
a long reign following his two Vieeroyalties. There are 
authorities mentioning his son Kiuiala and the latter’s 
son Dasaratha, as the immediate successor of Asoka; in 
Kashmir, his son Jaluka is spoken of as his direct successor 
and in Gaudhara, his great-grandson Virasena. Kunala 
who was blinded by the machinations of his dissolute step- 
mother, Tishyarakshita, owing to his reiection of her cri- 
minal adsane''s, while he was Vicerov of Taxila under his 
father, is said to have reigned nominally for eight jTjars 
with the assistance of his second son. Samprati Kunala ’a 
eldest son, Dasaratha, followed him on the imperial 
throne. His three inscriptions in the caves of the Nagar- 
jnni hills, near Gaya, mention his name and also his title, 
“ Devanampiya,” and record his gift of three caves to 
the Ajivikas. He was succeeded by his brother, Samprati. 
the idol of the Jains, who is said to have constructed 
titTinras “ even in non-Aryan countries ” His control OAcr 
Patalipntra and "Ujiain seems to have been intact. His 
successor was his son, Salisiilta The last imperial llaurya 
was Brihadratha, whose position in the genealogical list is 
uot dear. Bana mentions his open assassination by Iiis- 
Commandor-in-Chief Pushyamitra, during a roilitarj* 
parade, and describes him as pratijnadurhala or untrue 
^ his word. The association of the later imperial 
ufauryas with more or less the central part of the empire- 
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iirgucs their loss of tlie distant provinces. The cis- 
Vindhj’an fragment must Imvc been ovcnvhclmcd by the 
uprising of KalLnga, Vidarblia and the jVndlira country. 
Antiochos III did not invade India, but crossed the Uindn 
Kusii about 20G B. C. to renew his friendly alliance tvith 
Subhagasena, the itauiya prince of Gandhara, and 
obtained from him a few elephants. Kashmir and 
Gandhara seem to have become independent soon after the 
death of Asoka. The invasion of India by Demetrios 
must have taken place after tlie Sunga revolution about 
18S B.C. 5 Br. Tarn* gives 184 — 1G7 B.C. for bis Indian 
career and regards Apollodotos, his relative, and 
^Icnander, his general, ns Ins coadjjitors; “ it was the 
ultimate brcak*down of the Mnorya empire which gave 
Demetrius his opportunity.”! Therefore the sticccssors 
of Asoka were not confronted with foreign invasion. 

Causes of Imperial Decline: Political and AdminB* 
trative. The Maur^’a Kmpire down to the death of 
Asoka was a iour de force requiring explanation rather 
than its decline and collapse. The triumph of centripetal 
forces was exceptional, whereas Oic operation of centri- 
fugal tendencies was natural on a sub-continent. The 
will and energy of masterful men, seconded by excep- 
tionallj' capable ministers, created an extensive empire 
controlled by a complex administrative machinery. Here- 
ditarj- succession could not produce a long line of able 
.monarehs, though supplemented by the education of 
prmees on the Hnes prescribed in the Arthasastra. 
Generally tlie father's grand success would be prejudicial 
to the development of the latent powers, if any, of the 
^n; Bindimra and Asoka were exceptions to the role. 
Our conception of monarchy in name was alien to ancient 
India. Moreover, in thc«e times distances was a reality, 
of which it is difficult to gain a vivid conception in this 

• Tam, op. cit, pp. 133 and 140. 

t Jild., p, 130. 
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“ flying ago.” Though there was some decentralisation 
in the ilanrj'a Empire, centralisation was the funda- 
mental principle of its organisation. The successors of 
Asoka beginning ^vith the blind man could not func- 
tion os monarchs in the Kautilyan scheme of things. 
The crowd of princes and princesses and dominating- 
beldames must have made the polygamous ro^Til household 
an arena for intrigue and strife. The weakness at the 
centre would react on the provinces, where disniptivc 
forces would resume their normal sovereignty. The sup- 
position that the imperial weaklings were spoiled by 
■Buddhist pacifism cannot stand, because Asoka, as revealed 
in the edicts, emphasised tliis world and the next, and 
remained a strong and .healthy man. In his mood of 
repentance after the Kalinga war, he never contemplated 
the rendition of his conquest, nor doc.s be seem to have 
slackened imperial control. Further, some of his suc- 
cessors were not Buddhists; Samprati wa.s a Join and 
Jaluka was a Saiva. But even in the days of Asok.i, there 
were administrative diiBcnlties, and we have noted the 
troubles, consequent on the imperfect execution of his 
decrees by his officers, pictured in the KTalinga Edict 11. 
Literary evidence adverts to disaffection at Taxila under 
Bindimra and Asoka, easily removed by the crown prince. 
All this shows the arduousness of controlling the distant 
provinces from Pataliputra, but can never be the founda- 
tion of a theory of official oppression compassing the ruin 
of the llaurya Empire as a whole. Therefore die funda- 
mental cause of imperial decline was the incapacity of the 
successors of Asoka, divided'and quarrelling among them- 
selves, to operate efficiently the huge and complex 
admini-strative machine, and the consequent spur offered 
to provincial ambition and inherent separatist tendencies. 

.Eeligious. The question is discussed whether the over- 
■ throw of the Mauryas was not due to the Brahmanical 
reaction promoted hy Asoka’s pro-Buddhist and anti- 
Brahmanical policy. Rejecting extreme views, we may 
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opinion on the question of nudity t*. dress divided the 
Jains into Digambaras (s^'-clad or nalccd) and Svetam- 
baras (Tvhite-clad) . The latter held a council at Patali- 
putra "without the eo-operaiion of the others and agreid 
upon the Canon, which was rejected by the otlier sect. 
This dual division of the Jains took final shape in the first 
■century AT). In spite of their patronage by Asoka and 
Samprati, their position in Magadha was slowly under- 
mine, their influence gradually spreading to Ujiain in 
the third century B, C. The Aji\ik.is' continued to 
flourish during that century*, thanks to the benevolence of 
Asoka and Dasaratha. The cults of Siva and Vishnu 
(Dionysos and Heraklcs, according to tlie Greeks) were 
becoming increasingly popular in the mountainous parts 
■and Mathura respectively. The name of Skanda appeared 
•along with that of Siva. 

SECTION xn. ECONObnO CONDITION 

Villages and Towns. Villages were classified in many 
^ays so as to give an idea o! their resources Though 
Tillage autonomy prevailed and much co-operative work 
Ti'as done by the villagers for their common good, the 
•existence of a Superintendent of Cows is indicative of the 
interest taken by the central goemmCnt in rural welfare. 
Town were innumerable ; the more important among them 
Tere fortified; the streets were supplied with drains; pre- 
cautions against fire were taken; and sanitary regulations 
were enforced. 

Agriculture. Besides numerous grains, the cultivation 
•of sugarcane "was facilitated by the government’s attri- 
tion to irrigation. Megasthenes notes that the agricul- 
tnrists were “ laborious, intelligent, frugal and honest ” 
And untroubled by war. There was a Superintendent of 
-Forests to develop their resour<»s. 

Industry. The principal industries were nuning. 
"wearing, manufacture of liquor and ship-building Tlie 
art of the carpenter and of the stone-cutter "was well 
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developed; the latter is test illustrated by Jlaorya scalp- 
ture. The other industries were shoe-making, dycbif. 
pottery, fisliing, manufacture of flour and sugar, anJ 
tttraet^ion of oil. The guild organisation was in t 
ourwhing condition. The artisan was specially protected 
by the govc^ent. Slaveiy existed. Kautilya's regula- 
tions regarding the proper treatment of slaves and 
labourers are detailed. 


Trade and Currency. The Superintendent of Ship 
was empowered to levy port-tares and administer tie 
harbour regulations. Tho nttontion given to thU snbiert 
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industrial and commercial magnates Tho case of tho 
mdigent waa attended to by the government It is pro- 
foundly significant that Kautilya says ‘ ‘ Wealth alone 
IS important inasmuch as chanty and desire depend upon 
wealth for their realisation The root of wealth is 
activity ** 

SECTION xin SOCIAL UFE 

Caste The caste system became complex, the multi- 
plicity of sub-castes was due to intercaste marnagea and 
the growth of professional life Though the Brahmans 
functioned as priests and though the Purohxia a great 
officer of the kmg, was a Brahman their profession as 
priests was not tho same as m the Vedic age Their chief 
busmcss was to live in forest asramas, acquire spintual 
knowledge, and impart it to their pupils Their advice 
was sought after by kings m important matters They 
enjoyed some privileges, they were not taxed and their 
property was not to be taken away in any circumstances, 
they were not to bo sentenced to death or awarded cor 
ponl punishment, m extreme cases they might be 
branded or exiled As they bved on public chanty, their 
position ivas adversely affected through the impetus given 
to sannyastt or renunciation of the world by Buddhism 
and Jainism Therefore the Arflmswtm prohibits 
ManytTsfl m thef case of those who have made no provision 
for tbeir ^vl^es and children The rise of Sudra dynasties 
like tho Nandas and the Maurvas gave a blow to the old 
conception of Kshatnya sovcrcigntj and the teaching of 
Asoka popular and universal could not but affect the old 
f'Ocial si'stem though he bracketed Brahmans with ascetics 
aiul patronised them 

Women Kinds of Mamage The Ariliasastra is more 
liberal to women than the Dkanm Sutras and tempers 
their r.\pdij^ yuuulauism. -EyM Jnuos nf xoanr.ui^’i^ 
are mentioned m it as in them but it allows greater free 
dom to indniduals BroJmia — gift of a girl with jewels, 
R— 11 
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Pra;apa^j/n-i-iaarrlage 'f<ir the performance of Etacrctl 
Unties by laan and wom^; 4rs?io-^xciiange of a girl for 
a couple of cows; J7ait'a — -inarriage 'with a' sacrificisj 
priest; Gandharva — love marriage; ' iisurci — mercenary 
marriage; 5a7.-s/tasa— marriage after -kidnapping; and 
i Qisflc/io— abdnction of a girt in sleep and in a 'state of 
mebnation. ^ The distinction between, the -first two forms 
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language and literatuhe ‘ -les 

custom of sati is mentioned Greek Trriters, who explain 
it as the ontcome of the poisoning of hnsbands prevalent 
•once npon a time! ' t 

Prostitution, The Superintendent of ga^iikas or pros- 
titutes paid, taxed and protected them, and in general 
look-'d after their welfare- Offences against them were 
defined and punished, and their good behaviour was 
hrou,?ht under state control- Their education in the 
relevant arts (mnsic, vocal and instrumental, dancing, 
acting, painting, reaing, writing, making of scents -and 
g’arlands, massage, etc.) was entrusted to teachers paid 
*hj- the state. The king, his court and the public patro- 
nised beautiful and accomplished prostitutes, some of 
whom were employed as spies. "When they became “old 
and nnattractive, they trcrc transferred to the royal 
kitchen or appointed as Tmrses Their 6on.s were trained 
for the profession of actors. * We do not Icnow whether 
ganikas were medically examined by the state. ^ 

SECTION XIV. CULTURE. 

Writing and Iionguage. Kautilya’s chapter on royal 
writs, which is decisive proof of the advance of writing, 
mentions the room for keeping the state records Govern- 
ment accounts and documents were extensive The 
inscriptions of Asoka afford further evidence of the 
inaccuracy of the statement of llegasthenes that there 
were no written laws and that Indians were ignorant of 
writing, Sanskrit was confined to Brahmanical religious 
and profane literature, whereas the Prakrits were used 
for administrative and social purposes The Jains and 
the Buddhists employed the language of the people for 
religions propaganda, and their Canon is in Prakrit or 
Its literary form Pali, The Edicts of Asoka gave an 
impetus to the progress of the vernaculars. 

Literature, The ArtTiasastra of Kantilya, a unique 
work in Sanskrit Literature, is the greatest production 
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fa the field of DandaniH, summarising and snpersedinf 
the previous works on the subject. It is fa the best Sutiv 
style, provided with a Bhaslipa or commentarj’’ by the 
author himself. The later Dhartna Sutras ■were composed 
during this period. Later literary tradition . maies 
Subandhu (different from the author of the famous 
^romance, Vasavadatta) a minister of Bindusara, and 
wedits him with the composition of a Sanskrit drama. 
Portio^ of the Jain Scripture and the bulk of the 
Canon came into existeace fa the reigns of 
G^dragupta and Asoka respectively; the Pali Kaihfi- 
vatthu deserves special mention. The sermons of AsoU 
are as much literature as the Upanishads. 

Edneation. The Uoiversity of Ta.xila must have- 
'gamed from the establishment of the Sfauiya Efflpi«^ 
•^utdya mentions the sciences as four (in contradistinc- ■ 
.tion to the school of Csanas holding that tie science of ' 
Anvikshaki or Philoso- 
FhlT’ A T’edcw, Varla and DandaniU. He ontlines 

aritwl?'-®" of . princes as follows: the alphabet and 
tomurei and aftfi 
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on by Sankara, Ramanuja’ and Madhva. These two 
Sutras attempt to systematiae the Vedic religion. But 
some scholars assign them to an earlier age, the fourth 
•century B. C , though the general tendency of specialists 
is to regard them as compositions of out next period. 
Kantilya attaches supreme value to Philosophy and 
observes: AnviksJiaki is most beneficial to the lyorld, 
keeps the mind steady and firm In weal and woe alilce, and 
bestows excellence of foresight, speech and action .... 
Light to all binds of Imowledge.” According to ilegas- 
thenes, tlie Brahmans prohibited Philosophy to their 
women The spread of Jainism must, have contributed 
to tiic development of Vaisesliika ^ thought, though the 
Sutras of this philosophical system were framed iu a sub- 
sequent age. 

Art. The identification of the Parkham and Patna 
■statues ■^ifh those of Saisunaga proved by further 

research, must modify our ideas of the origin of Indian 
-art. Art woik which was mostly in wood before Asoka 
has completely perished, and wc.know the artistic exceU^ 
Icnce of the reign of Chandragupta only from Greek 
literary evidence and inferentially from the perfection 
achieved by sculpture in the period of. Asoka Excava- 
tions at Patahputra have brought to 'light the remains 
■of a hall with many pillars, revealing Iranian infinence.' 
■Of Asoka’s numerous monuments only a few are extant. 
His palace and monasteries and most of his stupas (dome- 
like structures of brick or stone chiefly to house the relics 
of the Buddha or some other saintj have disappeared. 
The only remaining sfupas arc at Snnchi (Central India). 

Origin of Buddhist Art. Though Buddhist ’ art ex- 
presses the profound tranquillity, compassion and other 
oharactCTistrcs of tlio Buddha, it was the legend of his 
life vhich truly inspired that art.' Its origin is found in 
■the -Va7japf7rnit66annsutto, which records that the Master 
on the eve of his death asked his disciples to bury his 
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remains under a s^itpo. Bnddhist art generally delights 
in depicting his birth, his departure from Kapilavastn, 
his struggle with Mara, his first sermon, his encountw 
with the elephant Nalagiri, his parinibhana, and his 
previous births as described in the Jatakas. Most of 
these features are illustrated only in post-Asokan art. ' 

Pillars. Asoka’s lats or pillars are made of fine single 
blocks of sandstone (hence called monoliths),' quarried 
near Chunar, so well pplished as to appear like metallic 
columns, and forty to fifty feet in height. The ten of 
them on which inscriptions are found are at Delhi (origi- 
nally at Topra, Panjab, and another at Meerut, U. P.)» 
Allahabad, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya Nandangarh, Eam- 
purwa (these three in Bihar), Sanchi, Samath (near 
Benares), Rummindei and Nigliva (both in the Nepalese 
Tarai). Their capitals or tops are crowned with figures 
of animals like the lion, elephant and bull. The Sarnath 
capital with four lions ** is the product of the most 
developed art of which the world was cognisant in the 
third century B.C.— ^the handiwork of one who had 
generations of artistic effort and experience behind him ” 
(Sir John Marshall).* It once snpported the dhamtna- 
aiakka, and the abacus depicts four animals: dephant, 
mill, horse and lion, indicative of the spread of the 
Dhamma in all the four directions. The Sanchi lion 
capital is not much inferior to that of Samath. This 
achievement marks the height of Indian sculptural pro- 
gress. 

Caves and Minor Arts. The caves of intractable 
gneiss presented to the Ajivikas by Asoka and Dasaraths 
are products of infinite patience and great skill, with their 
inside burnished like mirrors.” Though the punch- 
marked coiM pc^ess no artistic merit, the work of 
jewellers and lapidaries or gem-engravers exhibits high 
technical skill. The Ilo<d: Inscriptions (14 plus two 
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Kalmga Edicts and two iMinor Bock Edicts) are found 
at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra {Peshawar and Hazara 
Districts, N. W. F. P.) ; Kalsi (Dehra Dun District, 
U.P,); Bairat (Ja^ur Stater Rajputana) — ^No. 1 is the 
Minor Rock Edict imd No. 2, on a detack^ piece of rock, 
now in r the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; Sahasram or 
Sasaram (Shahabad District, Bihar) ; Rupnath (Jnbhal- 
porc District, _0. P.) ; Junagarh or Gimar (Kathiawar) , 
Sopara (Thana District, Bombay) ; Masla and Kopbal (the 
Nizam’s State) ; Yerragudi (Kurnool District, Madras) ; 
Siddapnra, Jatinga-Rajnesvara and Brahmagiri (Chital- 
drug District, Mysore) ; Dhauli (Puri District, Orissa) ; 
and Jaugada (formerly in Ganjam District, Madras, but 
now in Orissa). Though they are of inferior artistic 
value to the pillars, the letters, cut carefully, are beauti- 

Character of Maurya Art. Sir John Marshall praises 
" the dignified, massive simplicity, extraordinary precision 
and accuracy and , spirited realism " of Maurya art. 
Dr. Smith obscives ; ‘ ‘ The skill of the stone*cutter may 
he said to have attained perfection and to have accom- 
plished tasks which would perhaps be found beyond the 
powers of the 20th ccnlurj'.”* The pillars had to be 
taken far an ay from the quarry, and their fabrication, 
conveyance and election bear eloquent testimony to the 
skip and resource of the stone-cutters and engineers of 
the Maurya age.”t 

Foreign Influence : Greek and Iranian. Sir John 
Marshall cmplmsises the striking contrast between the 
Sarnath capital and the Parkham statue, regards them 
“ the alpha and the omega of early Indian art,”t and 
di'seems in the fomici indubitable Iranian and Greek 
(Bactrian) influences. The Iranian features are the hell- 
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region of Kaneiii, tlie tcrntorj corresponding to the^ 
Coimbatore Distiict, in which there is Satj amangalam 
North Malabar, and South ICanara It is best to take it 
as the region between Kerala (Tra'vaneore, Coehin and 
Malabar) and the Chola and Pandya countries, , thcr 
Kongndesa — the Coimbatore and Salem Districts “ Tam 
raparni or Tambapanni ” is identified with the region 
watered by that river, hut that region must have been 
included m the Pandya country Therefore it is better 
to regard it as the equivalent of Taprobanc, the Greek 
name of Ceylon The political fortunes of the Tamil 
kingdoms are unknown tiU thej came into prominence m 
the early centuries of the Christian era The famous 
Tamil grammatical work, the ToTkappxijam, may be 
assigned to the period under survey, it is said to eidubit 
the influence o! iltndro Vyakarann (Indra's grammar), 
a pre Pamman sj’stem of Sanslcnt grammar, but it is 
free from Buddhist influence 

Earliest Tamil Inscriptions Caves popularly known ns 
pfinchapandatavialat with Tamil*^ inscriptions m Bnhmi 
script arc found at Knlogumalai and many other place'? 
in the Madura and Tinncvelly Districts, their popular 
name reminds us of the Pandavapabbata associated with 
the Buddha’s name, Kalngumalai is Tamil for Gridhra 
kufa, or the Vulture Peak intiraatclv connected ivith hi'i 
Career On scnptal grounds the inscriptions may be 
assigned to the latter half of the third century B C 
Tliorofore the earliest monuments of the Tamil countrr 
confirm its reception of Buddhism, mentioned m 
Ik E Xm and the Tilahaiamsa 

Andhradesa and Maharashtra B E- NTTT refers to 
the Bnddlustisation of the Andhradesa, and the Kotha 
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mentions the Andhakas. The importance > 
Jiuadliism there is proved by the inscriptions of the thii 
•century B.C. at Bliattiprolu (Guntur Dt.),' where tl 
Miles of the BnddJia are placed in crystal caskets enclose 
m stone caskets. It. E. V says tliat Dhnrmamaliamatri 
were employed in Aparanta and among the Rashtrifo 
the Pitmifcas. R. E. Xni refers to AsokE’s BUmm 
ijoya among the Pitinikas. The earliest Buddhist mom 
ments of MaharasMra, belonging to the third centnr 
lock s‘pSf places/besideo tt 


CHAPTER V 

SECOND CENTURY B.C. TO THIRD 
CENTURY A.D. 
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elevation of a Braiiman to the position of imperial general 
is improbable in the second century B.C., and the Puranas 
do not support that assumption. Stuch scholarly specula- 
tion centres round his alleged Brahmanhood. The Sungas 
were intimately connected with Vidisa (near Ujjain), 
which was probably their ancestral home. 

Conquest of Berar. Kalidasa’s UcAamkagninxitra 
throws some light on the first three Sungas. .A^imitra, 
his father Pushyamitra’s Viceroy of Vidisa, owing to his 
misunderstandings with Tajnasena of Vidarbba, invaded 
the latter territory, ousted its ruler from the throne, and 
partitioned it between two claimants, who became sub- 
ordmate io the Sungas. The drama alludes also to the 
vietorj' of Vasumitra, Agnimitra's son, over the Greels, 
on the banks of the Sindhu, preparatory to the per- 
formance of the asnanicdJio by Pusbyamitra mentioned 
by the grammarian Patanjali. The Ayodhya Sanskrit 
inscription of Dhanadeva, the sixth son of Pnshyamitia, 
describes the latter as “ the performer of two horse- 
sacrifices.” Vo do not know whether Patanjali’s 
reference is to the first or second asvc»ied7io. 

^ Defeated by Kharavela. The Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela of Kalinga mentions, with reference to 
his eighth regnal year, his sack of Gorathagiri and his 
attack on Kajagriha and the consequent withdrawal of the 
Tavana king Dimita or Demetrios'to Mathura; in his 
tenth regnal year he invaded Bharatavarsba ; and in his 
twelfth year, he again invaded Ifagadha, stabled his 
elephants in the Sngangiya palace, subdued Bahasatimitra, 
king of Magadha, and returned home with a Jain image, 
which had been taken away by a Nanda long, and other 
spoils of war. As regards these epigraphical data, the 
eWef point to be elucidated is the identity of Babasati- 
(Brihaspati) mitra. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal identifies him 
■'nth Pusbyamitra Sunga on inscriptional and numisma 
ric evidences, and suggests the equation of Brihaspati with 
Pushya as the former is the lord of the Pushya nak’Oiatra^ 
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To oppose this identification on tho ground that 
Kharavcla’a adversary ia referred to ns the king rf 
Jragadha and associated with Bajagriha is to overlook ths 
reference to the scirure of Ujc Sugangiya palace at Patali- 
putra and to attach too much importance to archak 
allusions. In Kalidasa’s drlima PuslijTimitra remains a 
Sciiapati tliroughout his career, and tliis is no refutatioa 
of his position as emperor. Tho safety of Rajagriha 
might have led to his residence tlierc in troublous times. 
Therefore Kharavcla’s activities in Korthem India 
acainst Pushynmitra may be well founded- The latter*! 
defeat probably happened during the period of the occupi' 
tion of Pataliputra by the Greeks (175— 1G8 B.C.). Hb 
second (Ki'a»ued7ia may be dated after the Greek evacas' 
tion of the imperial city about 163 B.C., 


Conflict with the Greeks. The progress of the Ba^ 
trian Greeks as far as Pataliputra is sufficiently attestwl. 
though there is a difference of opinion regarding the 
Greek focman of Pushyamitra— Demr'trios or Menander. 
Dr. Tam, in the light of Greek evidence, attributes the 
conquest of India to Demetrios and his two lieutenants. 
ApoUodotos and Menander. After seizing Taxila, Deme- 
irios left SIcnandcr tlicre in order to lead the south- 
eastern march, conquered' Sindh, entrusted tho Bouthem 
ad\'ancc to ApoUodotos, and returned to Taxila. It was 
Menander who captured Sag(k)ala (Sialkot), Mathara, 
Jsaketa (in Oudb) and ultimately Pataliputra, with the 
result that Pushyamitra’s 'probable advance as fsr as 
Sagaia must have been nullified. But the Yugapurana 
of the Garpi 5’am7ijYo says; “The Yavanas furious in 
battle wdi not stay in the Bliddle Country; there wiU be 
without doubt mutual conflicts; out of their own circles 
^11 wse an airful and supremely lamenl.ablc strife.’" 
This IS confirmed Greek sources, according to which 
fhe evacuation of Pataliputra was due to the troubles 
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rreated by iluki-atides. ^ilcnander itfted under the instrue- 
dons of his master, Dcmctrios. Probably the Greek 
mthdrawal about 1G8 B.C., was partly caused by, the 
toreigners’ ^fficulties xa holdmg Pataliputra. agednst 
hostile Indian powers and by the mtcrvention of Khara- 
reh in Northern Indian politics Pnshyamitra recovered 
X part of his lost ground ns far as and including Oudh, 
and must ha-\ e regained hb capital. Jlost probably 
Kalidasa’s reference is to the second horse-sacrifice, as 
Pnshyamitra must have been sufficiently old to bavo a 
gran^on fit to lead the sacrificial horse. 

Alleged Persecution of Buddhism. The tradition of 
the Buddhists represents Pnshyamitra as a violent perse- 
cutor of their religion who destroyed numerous monas- 
teries, killed many monks, and went so far as to set a 
price on the head of every motfic. The Aryo-ifcnjtisri* 
Mulakalpa calls him “ Gomi-sUanda ”, (goini = bull) and 
‘‘the wicked,” and finds a'placc for’hun in helL That 
he espoused the cause of Brahmanism is clear from his 
horse-sacrifices. It cannot be sliown that he patronised 
Buddhism to any c.vtent There is no decisive evidence 
either that he aimed at uprooting Buddhism, though he 
overthrew the llauryas and pursued a stormy career. 
Still it is unhistoncal to regard the story of his misdeeds 
as a figment of the Buddhik imagination. 

Extent of the Empire. Pushyamitra held the central 
region of the ITaurya Empire as far os the Narmada and 
a little further south (Vidarbha). If his authority had 
extended to the Panjab, he could not have held himself 
there for long against the Greek advance. We do not 
know whether he ^vas an exact contemporary of PatanjaU, 
though the latter is generally assigned to about 150 B C. 

Agnimitra and his Successors. We have indicated 
■fhe part Agnimitra played as bis father’s Viceroy. The 
tre^‘ important mTer Bhaga, ^e ninth Snnga, reigned for 
thirty-two years, according to the PuratuJs. His four- 
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teenth regnal year has become famons for the erection of s 
G^da monolith at Besnagar (Gwalior State) dedicated tj 
’^devn, the god ot gods, by Heliodoros, a worshipper 
of Vishnu, the son of Dion and an inhabitant of Tatih 
AoB ambassador from the Great Kinj 

l^ti^das to King Kasipfltra Bhagabhadra, ■ the Sari- 
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Kanvas The Kamas vere a Brahman dynasty called 
Sunga hhnlgo, accordtng to the Puranas, the four 
members of which ruled o^e^ a part of tlie Sunga domi- 
nions for forty fi\e years The first king was the usurper 
Tesudeva, and the last, Susarman, was ousted by the 
Andhras. The lustory of Magadha after the fall of the 
Kan\as is largely a blank until the emergence of the 
Gupta power 

SECTION n KHARAVELA OF KAUNOA 
Date (c 176 — c 163 B C ) On the assumption that 
the Ilathigurnphn inscription is dited m the 3 car 165 of 
the liraniya era, it ina3 be assigned to 325—165—160 
BC, and Kharavela’s accession to 160 -{-13 (tlic reign- 
period taken into account m the record) s=:173 B C But 
in the revise^ reading of that inscription no such chrono- 
logical datum is found In his eighth regnal 3 ear Khara- 
vela invaded Northern India, and Dcmetrios withdrew 
to Jlathura On the ground that the date of the Greek 
abandonment of Pataliputn is 175 BC, Khiravela'a 
eighth regnal rear is equated with that date and there- 
fore he must hare ascended the throne in 175 -{-8 = 183 
B C But Dr Tam gives 168 B C os the mast satisfactory 
dife for the Greek evacuation of PataJiputra,* and wo 
may place Kharavela’s succession in 168 + 8 = 176 BC 
and his birth in 176+24 (his age at coTonation) = 200 
B C Wc have howevei no data to determine his final 
date, though it is certain that h" ruled for at least 
thirteen years Dr Buliler assigns the inscription, on 
palaoographical grounds to about 160 B C 

The Hathigmnpha Inscription The Hathigumpha 
(the Flephant Gave) inscription is found at TJdayagiii, 
neai CuttacI Time has been unkind to it and so the 
readings in some cases cannot be regarded as final The 
record describes vear by rear the activities of Kharavela 
waTli ke and peaceful ilunn» tbe first thirteen rears of hia 
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yeign. It IS a lustorieal document of unique value, throw- 
ing: full light on the ascendancy of Kalinga in the first 
half of the second century B.O. Like the Allahabad, 
■pillar inscription of Samudr^ptn, it is practically the 
only source of our knowledge,of a great hero. It is the 
only Indian record of a king’s doings in the order of 
chronology and of the knoAvledge acquired by him before 
his accession.* It has been rightly callcdl ‘ ‘ the chiselled 
history ” of Kharavela. It is in Prakrit, written in the 
Braluni script. 

Contents. The prefatory portion mentions Kharavela’s 
ancestor Dlahameghavahana of the Cheta dynasty. Durii^ . 
the period of bis heir-apparentey from fifteen' to twenty- 
four years, Kharavela studied correspondence, currency, 
finance and law, secular and religious. In his twenty-fifth 
year he became long, and in Im (1) first regnal year, he 
made extensive and costly mproTcments'^to the capital 
whicii pleased his subjects. (2) Se marched westivards 
and threatened the Jlushikas, thus disregarding Sotakami. 
(8) He gave entertainments of various kinds to the 
citizens. (4) He conquered the Kashtrikas and the 
Bhojakas C^estern India). (5) He extended to the- 
capital a canal excavated in the year 103 of King Nanda. 
(6 & 7) He performed the Jtejaswja, remitted taxes, 
announced privileges to urban and rural corporations, and 
becamo a father. (8) He sacked Gorathagiri (Gaya 
District), attacked Rajagriha, and caused the retirement 
of Demetrios to lilathura. (9) He distributed charity 
and built a palace ciillcd Mabavijaya or Great Victory. 
(10) He raided Northern India. (11) He destroyed a 
market-town of the Ava king, and dismembered' the 
powerful Tamil confederacy, which had been in existence 
for one hundred and thirteen years. (12) He humbled 
Brihaspatimitra, took back the image of Kalinga JLna 
t^at hnd_bccn carr ied away by King Nauda, obtained rich 

• It. D. RanerJI. nutorv of Oritta (1930), I. pp. 71 and 73. 
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iooty from -.Anga and Magadha, and i-eeeived many 
^^dstly presents from the Pimdya king. (13) He made 
•donations to Jain monks and realised the distmction 
helTveen body rmtl soni. He summoned an assembly of 
ascetics irom all places, erected four pillars inlaid with 
bcrj'l, and caused the seven-fold Angas (Jain Canon) to 
be complied. The record concludes with a number of 
Ivhararela’s titles.' the King of Peace, the King of Pros- 
perity, the King of Monks, the King of Dharma, the 
Uespceter of every Sect, the Kcpairer of all Temples, the 
Great Conqueror, etc. This is in marked contrast , with 
the admirable modesty of Asoka . 

Historical Value. This lengthy epigraph enlightens us 
on the parentage and education, the wars, the public 
works, the religion and religious policy, the government 
tmd the personal character of ibiaravela, though it tells 
iij nothing about the territory annexed by him. He seems 
to have played the role of a knight-errant. In spite of 
iis frequent uars, he calls himself “King of Peace." 
TVe do not know if he came into conflict T\itb the Sata- 
vahanas directly. Some scholars are inclined to b'- critical 
about his alleged victories, especially over Pusbyamitra. 
But, placed between two ^s, Kharavela and Menander, 
Pushyamitra must have found his position difficult to 
maintain. Until and unless contradictory evidence is 
a\’ai]able, we have to take Kharavela’s words at their face 
value. Like Asoka, Kharavela says that he respects every 
sect. He patronised Jainism, but did not forget the 
other religions. His love of Jainism did not make him 
a Puritan; he was a great builder and a man of well- 
balanced tastes j in short, an accomplished prince, rapid 
in his military movements, generous, popular and per- 
severing. Besides reflecting contemporary affairs, the 
Hnthignmpha inscription throws sidelights on the Nandas 
and the Tamil league. The recovery of Kharavela’s 
history is a triumph of patient and laborious epigraphical' 
aebolarship. 
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SECTION in. THE GBEEK CONQUEST 
Independence of Bactria. Partliia revolted agamst 
the Seleucids, and the Arsalddan dynastj, established in 
249-8 B.C., continued till its overthrow in A.D. 226-7 
by the Sassanian line. Dr. Tam rejects the story of • 
Bactrian revolt in 250 B.C. Diodotos I married the sister- 
of Scleukos II about 246 B.C., and continued in a sub- 
ordinate capacity till his death about 230 B.C. Diodotos H 
followed an anti-Selcucid policy, but was niurd,ered by 
Euthydemos I, who had married a. Seleucid princess and 
who clashed with Antiochos 1H in 208 B.C., concluded an. 
alliance with him in 206 B.C., ensuring his own inde- 
pendence, and expanded his Idngdom 'op to his death 
about 189 ‘ B.C. His 'son, Demetrios, extended Bactria. 
further, and it was he, not Ws father, who invaded India.- 
. Demetrioa. In the light of bis rcconstn^ction of the- • 
historj* of this period, Dr. Tarn feel? justified in con* 
eluding tliat “ the story of 11006(10010 repeated itself, line 
upon line, in the Farther East, Enthyderaus was Philip 11, 
Bactria ^sas Macedonia, the dercUet Maurya empire ^vas 
the Persian empire, and Demetrius was a second 
Alexander,”* The hypothesis of Demetrios deliberately 
following in the footsteps of Alexander the Great is hn'^ed 
on the clopbant-scalp'wom by both on their coins, the 
title of “the InvinriMo ” common to them, and the 
Gi-aeco-Indinn kingdom cstnblUhcd by Demetrios — an 
equal partnership between the two peoples — in harmony 
with Aloxandrr’s ideal of Perso-Grcck equality and unill' 
cation. Whatever may he the truth about the noble aim 
of Demetrios to translate Alexander’s dream into practice, 
there is no doubt that his achievements in India were far 
greater th.an those of hh prototype or of Darius I; ho i 
left brliind liim in India bis capable lieutenant, Ifonandcr, \ 
to continue his task. We have seen the general eourse of 
the Greek invasion conducted by Demetrios and Sfenander. 


Tam. op. cil., p. 4i0. 
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IFrom Tasila two lines of advance were chalked out, one 
in the direction of Patabputra under the latter and 
another southwards under title former, who acMeved the 
conquest of Sindh. ApoUodotos -marched further south 
as far as Barygasa (Broach), and subsequently seized 
lladhyamika (Nagan near Chitor, Kajputana) and, most 
probably, Ujiain. The inclusion of Ujjain, Taxila and 
Pataliputra in the Indo-Grcck empire leads Dr. Tarn to 
ima^ne the possibility that Dcmetrios, a Seleucid on the 
distaff side, aimed at stepping into the shoes of Asol^a, 
^0 a semi-Seleucid, aeeor^ng the- story of ChaUdra- 
gupta’a or Bindusara’s marriage with a Syrian pnncess. 
Whatever miglit be his objective, it was not realised 
because he had to leave India to deal with the hostility of 
Bnkratides His > empire included, besides his Indian 
possessions, Afghanistan, most of Baluchistan, Russian 
Turldstan, and a part of Chinese Torkistan — an empire 
more exteiisivc,thau that of Seleukos Nikator. 

Menander. “After the conquest of Bactria as the agent 
■of Antioehos IV, Eultratides invaded India about 1G5 B C. 
and overthrew ApoUodotos, but before he could cross the 
Indus, his progress was checked by JleuaUder, and an 
agreement was made between the two. Menander married 
Agathokleia, the daughter of Eemetrios, and, from about 
^160 to 150 B C. was supreme io the Indo-Greek territory 
drom Gandhara to Mathura, he also held the Indus Valley 
down to Sindh and further South up to Broach, excluding 
Madhyamika and tTjjain, his capital being Sagala His 
administration was Greek only to a small extent — a Greek 
king, a semi-Greek army, and Greek higher officials. A 
few cities were oi^nis^ on the Greek model, and the 
military colonies were not numerous In other words, Ms 
empire was more Indian than Greek in accordance with 
his master’s ideal of racial partnership. The Pali 
Mtlindapaiiha, or Questions of Milinda (Menander), is 
proof positive of his adh(irejiee to Buddhism, whatever his 
precise appreciation of it may be. Plutarch says that 
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Menander’s ashes were divided among several Indiair 
cities wliich had quarreUed about ^eir possesion, and each 
city erected a monument over its share. Ilis coins with 
the legend djVcniaa or dhomiita (tho Jnst) arc rarities; 
the wheel is fotind on his bronze eoias. Dr. Tarn qncs- 
tions the view that he was a Bud^iJst, though it cannot 
be proved! that he was not a Buddliist, and emphasises the 
regular title Sotcr or Saviour and tho Goddes.s Athena on 
his coins; ho is too optimistic roparding the Alexandrian 
proclivities of Demetrios and too pessimistic about tho 
Buddhist tendencies of ircnandor. 

Later Indo-Grecks. The Greek rule in India lasted for 
more than a century after the death of Menander. 
HelioWes, the successor of Eukratidcs in Bactria, annexed 
Gandhara and Taxila between 145 and 141 B.C. Menander 
was succeeded by Strata I, a minor, end his mother 
Agathokleia* as Regent controlled the dominion between 
tho Jhelum and Ifethura; the sontborn provinces, Sindh 
and Kathiawar, bocamo gradually independent. Heliokies 
was practically tho last ruler of Bactria, which was over- 
whelmed by nomads after 140 B.C.— not tho Sakas but the 
Yueh-chi, according to Dr. Tara. His successors’ autho- 
rity was confined! to the region between the Hindu Kush ’ 
and tho Jhelum, the successors of Menander bolding that 
from the Jhelum to Mathura. Thus there were two Greek, 
royal houses in North-'Western India, ruling over the" 
territory to the west and east of the Jhelum respectively, 
though this division was obscured to some extent by 
marriage connections between the two lines. Antialkidas 
of the Besnagar inscription succeeded HelioHes; his date 
depends on the date of that record. His capital was- 
Ta.xila. He was the last Kng of lus line to retain posses- 
sion of the whole of the western Idngdom. In the eastern 
kingdom, ‘Agathokleia and Strata I were followed by their 
successors, who changed tho capital from- Sagala ta 
Buecphala- The Sakas invaded India about 110 B.C. and 
occupied the territory from Gindh to Kathiawar. About 
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80 B.C., they moved up the Indus Valley under, Maues 
and seized Taxila and Gandhara. About 90 B.C. 
Mathura became independent, but was conquered by 
the Sakas about 60 B.C Thirty^ years later, they put an 
end to the eastern kingdom of Hippostratos. The w^teru 
"kingdom imder Hermaios and his queen Kalliope — it had 
become divided into three paits: Taxila, Pushkalavati and 
Kapisa — ^as overthrown by the Partlnans aboxit the same 
time, t c , 30 B.C. 

Effects of IndO'Greek Rule. Some cities of the 
Greek type lUte Pushkalavati, Encephala and Demetrios 
flouiished, bcsid<^ the Greek administrative organisation 
and the Greek langimge. The bilingual coinage was con- 
tinued by the Sakas, the Parthians and the early Kushans. 
The use of the Selencid era was widely imitated, and 
other eras were founded by the succeeding dynasties 
Trade with tlie "West obtained a stimulus. There were 
many mutual influences of a temporaiy character between 
the Greeks and the Hindus But “ (except for the 
Buddha statue,) the historj' of India would have been 
essentially what it has been had Greeks never existed ”• 
The ultimate failure of the Greeks in India was due to 
their incapacity for combination and to the substantial 
cneigy of the Indian states, coupled with the irruption of 
^ the barbarians. 

SECTION IV. THE SAKAS AND THE PAHLAVAS 
Sakas. The period between the destruction of Indo- 
Greek rule and the advent of the Kushans is complicated 
by the rule of other foreign princes, whose nationality 
and chronology — and the identify of some of their 
naraevmre debated by scholars, and tho difficulty is 
apparently solved, to some extent, by a few who regard 
them as Sabas or- Scythian-s * The 'Indo-Parthians or 
PaJilavas seem to h^ Parthianised Sakas The invasion of 
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India by these foreign tribes was caused by tribal moTC- 
nients in Central Asia in the 2nd century B.G., associat<^ 
with the name of the Yneh-cbi, to which tribe the Kusbahs 
belonged. "As the successors of the Indo-Oreeks, the Sahas 
imitated their coinage, and their satrapal system of 
administration was Parthian ndth Greek features. Their 
characteristic title is Hajaraja or king of kings, and their 
name is attached to a famous era. The Satraps, Maues 
and] his successors, became independent in due course — 
Liaka-Knsulaka. and Patilm. at Taxila and Rajuvula and 
Sodnsa at Mathura, jointly called the Northern Satraps 
to differentiate them from the Satraps of Maliarashtra 
and XJjjain, or Western Satraps. Aaes I, the successor of 
jraucs, was the founder of an era. The Satraps of Tnxila 
wer'’ overthrown by the Pahlavas and of Mathura by the 
Kushana. 

• Pahlaraa, The Indo-Parthiana belonged to two dynas- 
tics founded by Pquoucs and Gondophemes tcspectivelyf 
who.tfl history is based on numismatic data. The latter 
ntled during A.D. ID — 45 over Afghanistan and Ta.tila. 
His conversion to Christianity by St. Thomas is mentioned 
in a Christian story originating in the 3rd century A.B., 
according to which that saint became a martyr. Dr. Smith 
thinks that his martyrdom at Mylaporo (hladrns) is more 
probable. The successors of Gondophemes, weakened by 
their mutual quarrels, were superseded by the Nashans. 

SECTION V. THE KUSHAN OHRONOEOGY 
Chronology: Character of the Problem. The problem 
of Kushan chronology is practically the question of the 
date of Hanishka, because we have a series of dates from 
1 to DO of an. era for him and his successors. Further 
there is the connected problem of the priority of the 
KaSphjses group (Hadphises I and IT) to the Knnishka 
group (Kanish^ to Vasudeva); and as this point ha.s 
been positively and derisively answered by archaeological 
evidence, we may reckon back the period of the’ two 
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liadpliises fi'om the initial date of KaiiisWca This 
elironological pioblcm is related, to the origin of the two 
dcadmg eras — ^^’^ikrama and Sal a. There is no doubt that 
Tva nisbk n founded an era, used by lnm and Ins Bucec^oi's 
Dr Fleet and a fevr other scholars regard Kanisbka as 
the inaugurator of the Vitrama era of 5S*57 B C . 
whereas many ascribe to b»m the foundation of the Saka 
era (78 AT) ) 

Four Chief Theoncs Among the many theories of 
JKanishka's date, it is sufficient if four of them are 
examined first century B C , first century A D , second 
century AD , and third century AD The first view is 
"based on the use of Greek in Kanishka's com legends, 
on the supposed prioritj of the Kanisbka group to 
Aadphis"s I belonging to the first half of the first centum 
AT) , and on the statement of Hiuen Tsang that Kamshfci 
iived four hundred years after the Buddha's death But 
the posteriority of the Kamshka group to the Kadphises 
group It c»tablisUcd b> excavations at Toxila, and the 
irst hj'pothesis is now quite dead The second theory 
IS founded on numismatic evidence The coins of 
L-idphises II and Kamshka arc found together in many 
places and exhibit similarities If the Kamshka group 
had preceded the Kadphises group, such a juxtaposition 
would be hard to explain aud wc should) rather have 
ihe coins of Vasudera and Kadphises I together, and that 
IS not the case So Kamshka should have followed 
Kadphises II Further the head of Kadphises I put on 
"his copper coins is similar to that of the Homan Emperor 
-Augustus (27 B C— A D 14), Tibenus (A D 14—37) 
or Claudius (AD 41 — 54), and Kndphises Il’sgold coins 
^gree in weight with the aurci of the early Homan empire 
the two Kadphises are to be assigned! to the first h^l£ 
of the first century AD and Kamshka who came after 
them to the second half of that century Moreover the 
■pnority of the Kadphises group is confirmed by the 
■evidence of the spade So Kamshka may he considered 
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to be tba foimder of the Sefca. eia of A.D. 78. But som©’ 
scholars assign him to the second centuiy A.D. ; Dr. Sten 
Kouow on the strength of Tibetan and Chinese docu- 
ments, and Sir John Jlar^iaU on archaeological evidence- 
The buildings at the Chir Stupa (Taxila) are found in 
four different strata, and each stratum is associated with 
the coins of the following kings: uppermost or 1st — 
Vasudeva; 2nd — ^Kanishks and Huvishkaj 3rd~Kad' 
pluses I and II; and 4th — Saka and Fahlava. The 
monumenfs associated with Kanishka are similar to those 
of Taxila belonging to the second century A.I>. So he 
must have lived in that century. Accepting this conclu- 
sion, Dr. Smith worlcs out the Kushan chronology ns 
follows: — Starting with AJ>. 40 for the accession of 
Kadphises I, he is allowed a- reign of thirty-eighf years, 
because of his death at the age of more than 80 years' 
and because it is likely that his successor founded the 
era of A.D. 7S. Kadphises II is supposed to have ruled 
foi* thirty-two years on account of his extensive conqxiests 
and his abun^nt coinage. Giving ten years to “the 
nameless king ” of the numismatists, Kanishka 's acfessjoff 
is placed in 40 + 38 + 32 + 10 « A.D. 120. But the 
foundation of an era by Kadphises It is not supported 
by any positive evidence. Since Kadphises I died very 
old, the period assigned to his iimnodiate sxicccssor may 
hare to he reduced. The provision of an interval between 
Kadphises II and Kanisl«ka is not necc-ssary. Above all, 
we have no reasons for believing that nn era was inaugu- 
rated about A.D. 120. The fourth hypotliesis placing" 
Kanishka in the 3rd centurj’ A.D. and connecting him 
with the Traikutaka ora of 248-9 m dearly untenable, 
becatise Kanishka and bis successors down to Vasudeva 
ruled for nearly one hundred years, and to assign the- 
former to about A.D. 250 would take the latter, 'wlio held 
Mathura, to about A.D..350. But the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samndragupta (about A.D. 350) informs 
as that India west of Mathura was possca^ed by n number 
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of republican tribes A long lttte^^al should be allowed 
between Vasudeva and Samudragnpta for tb“ develop 
ment of the political conditions portrayed m the latter’s 
inscription Since the first and fourth theories are easily’' 
eliminated, the real conflict is between the second and 
third theones AD 78 is to he preferred because of its 
marking the commencement of a great era 

TCqnighVfl. and the Saka Era The Saka era of A D 
78 IS ascribed to Vonones (Sir R (} Bhandarkar), 
Nahapana (Dr Fleet), Cl^tana (Prof Jouveau 

Dubreuil), Gautamiputra Satakarni (Mr Bakble), 

Kadphises n (Dr Sten Konow) and Ranishka (many 
scholars like Prof Rapson) Vonones, an Indo Parthian 
ruler, 'uould not have founded the Saka era, he \ as 
older than Azes I, the Northern Satrap who came to 
power about 7 B C There is practically no doubt that 
Nahapana and Chashtana use the Saka era but th'^ir 
known inscriptional dates arc 41 and 52 which axe too 
late to make them founders of that era I^Ioreovei, os 
provincial governors they could not be regarded as the 
inaugurators of an era The Satakarnis or Satavabanar 
date their records in regnal years, and not m the jears 
of any era Even if thej founded an era it would not 
have been named after their enemies the Sakas v bo 
Mere defeated by Gautamiputra lloreover, the name 
Salivahana or Satavahana was applied to the Saka era 
only on AD 1272* The inscnptions or coins of 
Kadpbiscs IE contain no date referable to any era "We 
have seen that Iva^ishfen. is to be assigned on archaeo 
logical evidence to the first or second century AD 
Dr Sten Konow supports AD 128 9 for the commence- 
ment of Kanishka's reign but no era known to ns staitcd 
in tliQt year, and he founded an era, m the years of which 
ire dated his records and those of his successors There 
fore It is reasonable to regard him as the founder of the- 
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-era of A.D. 78, and he was a Saka. The question of the 
nationality of tlie Kushans has been discussed; tljcy were 
nut Turks but Sakas.* . 

Kanishka's Pinal Date. The inscriptional dates for 
Kunisbka and his successors are: Kamshka, 1 — 23; 
Vasishka, 24 — 28; Iluvishka, 23 — CO; ICanishkn, 41; and 
Yasudeva, 74—99. Dr. Sten Konow thinks that Kanishka 
ruled only for 23 years and that he was succeeded by 
Vnsidika, who in bb turn was followed by Kanbbka II. 
In other words, the Kliaroshlhi inscription at Am on the 
Indus, near Attock, dated in 41, does not belong to the 
great Kanishka hut to his grandson Kanishka II. The 
record runs os follows: “Of the Maharaja, llajaliraja, 
Dovaputra, Kaisara, Yajhesljkaputra Kanishka, in the 
41st year.... this well was dug.... for the welfare of all 
heings in the (various) birllw “t Tlic first title is 
Indian; the second, originally Iranian; the third, Chinese 
(** Son of Heaven ’’); and the fourth, Homan. Dr. Sten 
Konow assigns the Ara inscription to Ktmbhka II, bccanso 
Vasishka assumed imperial titles like Mnliaraja, Hajati- 
taja and Devaputra Shahi; further, the mention of 
Kanbhka’s father’s name is unique in ICushan ascrip- 
tions, and it is intended to distinguish the two Kanishkas. 
But Vas’ishka Issued no coins of hb own, and the espres- 

■ sion Vajhcshkapntm may well apply to the great 
Kanishka. CMoreover, hb continuous absence from India, 

■ owing to protracted warfare outside, can explain 
Yasbhka’s impcri.'il titles. Above all, Dr. Sten Konow’s 
theory means that Kanbbka was followed by Vasishka, 
Huvishka, Kanishka II and Huvishka again. But the 
identification of the Kanishka of the Ara record with the 
great Kanbbka can avoid 'such an untenable dynastic 
•succo-ssiou. Therefore Kanishka. must have been directly 
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succeeded by Huvisbka, Vasfebka from. 24 to 28 and- 
HuMshka from 28 to 40 must have remamed as the deputy 
of TCflTi7s\iVfl j 'who must have returned to India m or before 
41 and died in or after that year, Huvishka stepping mto 
his place as emperor Therefore Kanishka must have 
died about 78-|-41=:AJ) 119 or 120 Kadphises I 
and II ha\e to be placed before A.D 78, Kanishka m 
78 — 120, Huvishka m 120 — 38, and Vasudeva in 152 — 77 

SECTION VI KANISHKA AND HIS 
PKEDECESSOES 

Kadphises I Alter the occupation of Bactna by the 
Yueh-chi, five chieftainships developed and continued to 
exist till KTujnla Kadphises, or Kadphises I, founded a 
milted kmgdom, named after the Kushan section of the 
tribe to which he belonged He extended has dominions 
to the borders of India by annihilating the remnants of 
the Fahlava power The Boman mfiuence on his coinage 
IS patent He calls himself '* the great long, the king of 
kings He s°ems to have been a Buddiiist He lived m 
the fii-st half of the first century A D and died when he 
was over eight} years old 

Kadphises II It was TVima Kadphises, or Kad 
phises H, who conquered India proper, and his corns ere 
found as far east as Benares The provenance of his coins 
does not necessarily indicate the extent of his conquest 
Ho seems to hove annexed the country as far as Mathura. 
He assumed imperial titles like the lord of the whole 
world,” and his bilingual (Greek and Indian) gold and 
copper corns diow that he worshipped Siva 

The Empire of Kanishka <c A D 78— c 120) Kanishka 
was the most warlike and ablest of the Kushans He 
extended his Indian heritage fay conquering Northern 
India as far as Pataliputra and Bodh Gaya and Main a 
and Smdh He is said to have abducted Asvaghosa the 
gr^at Buddhist author, from Pataliputra Kashmir was 
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included in liis empire, and liia monumcnls are-'iound 
there ; ’ and he founded Kaniahkaputa. His coins and 
inscriptions exist fmca Pesha'war to Benares and Gorakli-' 
pur (U. P). Prom his capital Punishapura or Peshawar, 
he ‘governed his empire with the assistance of Kshatrapas 
and Blahajishatrapas. Oatside India he added to his 
ancestral possessions. In A.D. 8T he styled hims-df 
“ Devaputra’''and challenged the Chinese emperor. Hi-s 
Arst expedition against China failed, and he was defcati^d 
hy Pan-chao. ’ But nitimately he succeeded in gaining 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan from China, consequent 
on his victory over Paii*yang, ’ the son of Pan-chaa 
Kanishka is said to have triumphed over the PartMan 
king as well, and ended, his life in a distant northern 
expedition. It appears that he assuined'the title cf Kaiser 
or ^Caesar. His imperial success is further reflected iu 
his fonndation of an era, most probably the Solm era. 

Kanishka's Appreciation of Buddhism. Though the 
data of Kanislika^s conversion to Buddhism is not known, 
there is no doubt about the oecarrence itself. It seems 
that he embraced that rcBgion quite early in his reign. 
Inasmuch as the Buddhist story mostly repeats the. details 
Connected 'with Asoka, there is no knowing the real attach- 
ment of Kanishka to his new faith. O^y a few of his 
coins exhibit the image of the Buddha, whereas his other 
coins mention Greek, Zoroastiian and Hindu gods, and 
consequently it is thought that the great Knshan emperor 
must have been an eclectic in reli^on. But this deduction 
from the numismatic data is not necessary as we may 
suppose that the religions indicated by the coins were 
those of his heterogeneous sobjects. Still it must - be 
admitted that he never imbibed the pacific teaching of 
Buddhism as his uninterrupted martial career suggests. 
■Whatever may be the inwaidncss of his spiritual rebirth, 
he actively espoused the cause of bis adopted faith, 
irahayanism. ' ‘ ‘ 5 ' j 
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llahayanism Doctrines In the age of Kanishka, a 
_new form of Buddliism was coming into vogue different 
in manj respects from tbc religion tnught the Buddha 
And propngated bj AsoKa, called respectiicly the Maha 
jana (the Gicat Path) and the Hmayana (the Little 
Path)^ by tlie followers of tlie former school In spite of 
the two j/oHos being based on the HuddhatachoM, their 
differences ar" striking and fundamental The deification 
and multiplication of the Buddha resulted in the creation 
of a pantheon presided over by him. Every man can 
attain Buddhahood, and to become a Buddha, according 
to the /S’fldd/iarmapundurtfco (Lotus of the Troe Law, a 
standard work on Mahajamsm), one should become a 
Bodhisattva, or potential Buddha, by living thousands of 
■charitable and strenuous lives Ilcnce the Mahayana is 
the Bodhisattv ai ana The Buddlias and the Bodlu 
sattvas arc conccucd as Ining foiccs capable of helping 
people in their puisuit of salialjon, they should be 
woI^hlpped with flowers, garments, perfumes, lamps 
ninbi-cllas etc Thus image worsliip and ritual developed. 
Besides devont pravers to them, gifts should be made tj 
the needy, and acts of self sacrifice performed for tlie 
welfare of the world Therefore the emphasis was on 
worship, prayer, devotion and active morality If 
spiritual progress were made on sucli lines the Buddhas 
and the Bodhisattvas would actively aid human bemi,s 
in their efforts The doctnno of transfer of merit, 
seriously modifying the law of Karma, became a leadmg 
feature of the Sfahavana as well as jdtruism and hhalii 
or salvation by faith In short, the veneration for the 
dccensed Bnddha charactenstic of Hmayanisra, npened 
into the worship of the bving Saviour Moreover, ♦he 
the Buddha was invested with a triple body — the doctnne 
of tnkaya the Dhonnalayo or Bodv of the Law, iden 
tided With nirtano the ultimate realitj the Samihoga 
Kaya or Body of Bli^ when he appears in divine 
splendour, and the ^finiuinalaj/a or Bod> of Transforma 
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tioii, the human body of the Buddim reparded os a. 
transfonnalion, or even n distortion, of his true iiolun.v 
The Bodbisattva idea! of activity siijicrscded the Arhat 
ideal of inactivity; ten stoKcs, instead of four, svere 
(listinsniishod in his projtrcss, each leadinu to the ncquisi- 
tioij of a virtue. Among the numermLs BiMlliKattvas, tlic 
most conspicuous arc AvnloVt'^vara ami Jlanpsri. 
Secondly, the Buddha had ‘itni!S‘'<l llmt niriMi«« wus a 
practical goal to be attained by s'Jf-cfTorl; (hen* was no 
use of seeking the help of gods or mm in the pursuit of 
salvation — a simple and austere doctrine. But. the ifnha- 
yana made the pwl of ttirvnna a distant one, and the 
Bodbisattva should delay his attainment of inVMnn in 
order to help mankind. The ^fnlmyanists freely disenssod 
the Buddha’s undetennined questions and developed a 
passion for metaphysics; while he had denied the per* 
mancncc of the soul, they denied the whole of the- 
phenomenal trorld. They were divided into two chief 
philosophical schools— Madhyami(n)ka.s and Yogacharins 
or Tijnaaavadins. Both deny the reality of the external 
world, hut while the latter regard ti'inano or conscious* 
ness as real, the former deny the re.'illfv of l>oth 
objective and subjective Worlds, llenwi their doctrine 
is called sumjavnda or nihiikm, the doctrine, RtricUy 
speaking, timt the absolute truth, the realisation of which 
alone leads to mVt’ono, Is devoid of all attributes. Both 
Sfadhyainikas and Vijnanavndins distinguish between 
relative and absolute truth, and this metaphysics pn>* 
foundly influenced Gaudapadn nnd his spiritual grandson 
Sankara, whose teacher was Govinda, the disciple of 
Oaudapada. 

Chronology. The carlic-st of the principal Sfahayanifft • 
scriptures arc the Pra/«oparomi(a, the Saddharmupunda- 
rika and 7 the 2ki?iVflt)isfcra, which ore in Sanskrit; tiio 
sanctity of books and the efficacy for salvation of some 
of th» sxitras are Jfahayanist idea foreign to Hinayanism. 
The earliest Chinese translation of the Prajnaparamita 
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the Bactrian Greeks, Saka-Pahlavas and the ‘Ktishans; 
that the MiUndapanha is a dialogue between a Buddhist 
saint and Jlenander, a Bactrian Greek; that the trikayii 
conception corresponds to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity ; and that Greek art influenced the art of Gandharj, 
and therefore it could have influenced Indian religion.* 
But our study of the origin and precursors of the 3Iaha- 
yana shows that its development on the doctrinal side 
was on indigenous lines. Still the introduction of the 
Buddha and other images was inspired by Greek art ; and 
the ideal of charity and actix'e morality, the figures of the 
Bodliisattvas, and the conception of Paradise were 
influenced by Iranian ideas. 

Iderits and Defects. The question is asked whether 
3Iahayanism is a de%*elopment or perversion of Hinya* 
nism, and the answer is that it is both. Its superiority 
'is found in its full tiicism, in its altruism, and in its desire 
to save all. It is dead against meat-eating. It transcends 
the monastic, self-centred ideal of the Hinayana, and 
stands for greater humanity and charity. But it goes 
against some of the basic doctrines of the Buddha — the 
law of kanna, self-e/Tort, speedy nirt'am, etc. It created 
fantastic heavens and hells and increased popular super- 
stition. Its pciTuission to sin in order to benefit others 
is a dangerously lax doctrine, as well as tlic easy expiation 
of sins by confession and other means. The monastic 
ideal becomes a mockciy in the light of .the life of 
Bliartrihari (7th century AJ).), 'who “became seven 
times a priest, and seven times returned to the laity.’' 
(T-tsing), and the religious ideal is perverted when the 
married man is regarded os best filled for the career of 
a Bodhisattva, when lie can enjoy all sensual pleasures, 
and when the consequential sins may be easily cxpintctl. 
The self-centredness of ITinnyanisin has been Exaggerated; 

•A. P. -Keith, Uuddhitt PMtosophv in Indla-anit Cevfon 
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iLe Buddha emphasises actwitj, chanty, compassion, 
altruism, and, abo\e aB, self reliance and sclf*discipline 
“ If we look at tile abuses of both sjstenis the fossilized 
monlc of the Hmayana wiU compare favourably ^vlth the 
tantne expert It nas to the corruptions of the Jlaba- 
^ana rather than of the Uinajana that the decay of 
Buddhism in India was due ”• The Slantrayana pit 
-scribes as the chief means to salvation, another 

-hraneh ot llahayanism is the Vnjrajana (Tantnsm oi 
Saktism), “a curious mixture of monistic philosophy, 
magic and erotics, with a small admixtiuc ot Buddiiist 
ideas ”t The extreme laxity of the ilahajana m some 
respects led to scandalous abuses Still the two yanoa 
maj be reganlcd as mutually supplementary, though thej 
pursued then careere separately 

The Fourth Buddhist Council The councils of AsoUa 
^nd Kanishka are regarded as the third and last by the 
Ceylones® Chronicles and Northern Buddhist traditions 
lespectnely So neither of them could bi^ reckoned ns a 
general council like the firsl'or second council According 
to Hmen Tsang, Kanishka sought the help of Parsva 
for an authoritative statement of the views of the numei 
ous schools of Buddhism A council of 500 monies, 
nnelndmg Vasuimtra and Asvaghosha and presided over 
by the former, was held in the Kundalavana monastery 
■near Srinagar (Kashmir), and the VakaiibhasJia, oi the 
Great Commentary on the Tnptfa^a, was written out 
on copper plates and enclosed m stone boxes, o\ cr 
which a stupa was erected According to Tibetan 
-accounts however, the council met at Jalondhara (Jullnn 
dur, the Panjab), and from 1000 to 1500 monks 
participated in its proceedings In spite of discrepan 
cies in the accounts of the council, it maj be credited 
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•with the attempt to reconcile the eighteen sects’- 
and regarded as an assembly mainly of Hinayanists. 
Therefore Kanishka, the great patron of Slahayanism^ 
helped Hinajanism to consolidate its position against the 
growing strength of its rival. As regards the date of 
the council, Kanishka failed against General Pan-chao,. 
who died in A.D. 102,* but not against his son Pan-yang, 
and must have returned to India in or before A.D. 119; 
this is confirmed by the political position of Yasishka in,' 
India between 102 and 106. Therefore the council must 
have been held before 102, say about A.D. 100. Mr. R. D- 
Banerji however suggests A.D. llS.t 

Kanishka As Second Asoka. Probably missionary- 
propaganda in Central Asia and China was organised^. 
Buddhist art and literature were i>atronised by Kanishka. 
the leading authors being Asvaghosha, .Nogarjuua and 
Charaka in literature, philosophy and medicine respec- 
tively. Though purely indigenous art flourished at 
Mathura and Sarnath and though the headless statue of 
Kanislika, discovered near Mathura, does not cshibit any 
trace of Greek influence, North-lVestem India 'was domi*- 
nated by the Graeco-Buddhist school of Gandhara, which 
pi'oduced many statues of the Buddha. Eanishka’s sfupn 
at Peshawar, enshrining the relics of the Bnddlia, was- 
built by Apcsilaos, a Greek. The art of Gandhara is a 
blend of Gi-icco-Roman and Indian arts, scholars dis- 
agreeing about its character and value. Kanishka's 
bilingual coinage, in ^ite of its many Asiatic features, 
continued th-' Roman technique adopted, by his prede- 
cassors. Tlumgh Buddhist literature brackets Eanisbka 
and Asoka as great benefactors of Buddhism, there 
is no real comparison between the two; as Buddhists 
they were poles asunder. Superficially both were converts 
who co:Opcrated with the Church by interesting themselves 
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an her matters like the eoiuocation of a council of theo- 
logians the building of ixligious edifices, and the adoption 
of measures for proscHiisin Eicn as patron of 
Buddliiam, Ivanishka cannot stand b> the side of Asoka, 
at au\ rate, our knowledge of the httcr is much more 
tsteusivc and definite Xo doubt Sfahayamsm found its 
lending patron in Kanishka, who mas be rcffnrdcd as the 
‘Constantine of Buddhism rather than as its second Asok i 

Glory of his Epoch. The reign of Kanishkn saw the 
5vushan empire reaching its greatest extent and highest 
prospents ilahasanism was consolidated and prepared 
for its gigantic aclncicmcnts m Asia Jainism flourished 
at llathura The intimaci of the Kuslian relations with 
the Rotiian empire who^ frontier had been stendils 
extended eastwards is rcflccteil in the commerce and 
culture of the period Oierland trade connections existed 
•ntn Chinn as well The enltural progress of the ago is 
•doeisuc proof of th« rapid Indianisation of the foreijmc'^s 
who iliowcd no hostiliti to the religion njul cnihsation of 
the CO iflucred 

SECTION VH SUCCESSORS OP KANISHKA 
AND THE BHARASrVAS 

Huviflhka (c 120 — c 138) and Vasudeva (c 152— c 177) 
Hmi-shka held his fathers dominions intact though the 
ascendancy of Hndradaman I in Sfalwn and Smdh argues 
the emancipation of that region from Kushan impcnnl 
control Like Kanishka he was a Buddhist and iintrou 
x)f Buddhism and his coins exhibit the images of a 
number of deities, mclndwi" Roma like those of his father 
He hmit a Buddhist monnslers at ilathura and a citv 
jiamed Huvislikapnra m Kaslimir Under Vasude\a the 
Knshan empire wns much reduced m extent Thongh his 
coins are found in the U P the Panjab and Northt.m 
‘^indh his inscriptions are confined to Jfathnra Hence 
the gap of 14 rears between the last knoivn date of 
IHurish) a and th« initial date of Vasudeva may be 
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regarded as reflecting the troubles of the empire. Tasu- 
deva’fi name is indicative of his Hinduisation, and liis 
coins give prominence to Siva, and his bvtU, Nandi. Later 
literary tradition regards him as a patron of letters. 

Decline of the Kixshan Empire. After Vasudeva petty 
Kushan princes reigned in-North-Wostern India, occa- 
sionally becoming locally powerful down to the end of the 
9tli century. It is not easy to account for tlie decline of 
the Ktishans; Dr. Smith emphasises the plague of A.D. 167^ 
which was fatal to the "West and could not but have 
affected their empire. The Persian characteristics of 
their coinage may suggest Sassanian aggression against 
the successors of Vasudeva, and according to the Pitrcmos, 
foreign invasions were mimcrous. The rapid Ilindnisa* 
tion of the Kuslians might have weakened them in their 
conflicts with the trans-Indus powers. The history of 
Northern India in the 3rd century A.D. is exceedingly 
ohseurc, and only now and then, and in some parts of it, 
is a ray of light available to us. 

Jhe Bhatasivas. The hiatus hetween the Kushans and 
the Onptas is to some extent llUcd up by our recently 
acquired knowledge of the Bharasivas. thanks to inscrip- 
tions and coins coupled with Pumnie testimony. The- 
Bliarasiva Nogas worshipped Siva, venerated the hull, 
and hcpamc famous as the performers of ten horsc- 
.s.icrifices. Their power extended from Bihar to Ufahva 
and from the Central Provinecs to the Ea-stern Panjab.* 
and was strong particulnrly in the Mathura region. Of 
the se\cii kings of the line, the second, Vira,s''na, may he 
aviigned io the fourth quarter of the second century A.D., 
and the last, Bhavnnagn, to the close of the n'^xt eentnrv' 
and the beginning of the fourth century A.D.f Yirasena 
emanlcipatfsl the United Provinces and th^ Panjali from 
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the "Kushan yolce and captured llathura probably about 
A n ISO t e , after the reign of Vasudeva Gautami 
putra the eldest ‘;on of Pravarasena I Vahataka imrned 
the danghter of Bhavanaga, the emphasis laid on tins 
marriage in the inscriptions of the Yakatakas repeals the 
greatness of that Bhansiva Aftei plajnng an important 
part in Indnn historj for more than a centurv the 
Bharasira Nagas gave pKce to tlie Guptas and Samiulra* 
gupta’s Allahabad Pillai Inscription mentions the oxter 
mniation of more than one Naga pnnee 

SECTION Vm THE WESTERN SATRAPS 
Origin That the Western Satraps were foreigners 
IS clcarB indicated by the employment of the Kliaroshthi 
script on then early corns and by the very term Ivshatrapa 
(or Satiap), a Sanskntised form of a Persian word 
“ Khshathrapavan ” meaning piotector of the land 
Insciiptions describe them as Sakas and Palilaias and 
Ptolemy s Indo Se^thla is almost identical with the hng 
dom of Rudradaman I There were two dniastics of 
Western Satraps — the lines of BUumaka and Chashtana 
Some regard Bhumala and Kahapana as Pablaias and 
Chashtana and Rudradaman as Sakas Though the nomo 
of Ivahapana is Parthian and that of Ysaraotika father 
of Chashtana, Sal a, the suffix daman m the names of 
Rudradaman and his successors may well be identical 
Viith th" donm of the Persian ssord ** Spalagadama ” 
"Moreover Usbavadata the son in law of Nahapana was a 
Saka Bhnmaka and Nahapana are called Kshalinratas 
or Khahavatas a name not different from '* Karatai ” a 
Saka tribe Some sar that Tsamotika and BImmal a nio 
one and the same because the Saka word Ysomo =Bhns= 
earth Another argument adsanced is that m Indian 
literature the Pahlavas are described as a people with 
whiskers md that Nahapana is without whiskers on hiS 
coins Therefoi'c he was a Saka along with the "Khaha 
rotns of Taxila •'nd IMrthnra, some of whom had Pahlava 
names like Liaka, Patika and Ghatilm* It appears that 
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in India the two nationalities, Saka and Pahlava, became 
so mixed up as to obscure their origin. 

Nahapana. The Saka invasion of India towards the 
close of the 2nd century B.C. gradually spread to the 
iMaratha country and eclipsed the power of the Sata- 
vahanas in the first century A.1). In the time of 
Bhumaka and Nahapana, the Western Satraps struck 
their own coins, perhaps indicative _of their independent 
position. It was under the latter that they became most 
powerful. His coins and the inscriptions of his son-in- 
law, Ushavadata, show that his dominions extended from 
Poona to Ajmsr, including Kathiawar and Malwa. The 
Nasik inscriptions of Ushavadata enumerate his charities 
to Brahmans and his gift of a cave to monks with a sum 
of money deposited 'in guilds aud bearing interest. 
Nahapana h mentioned as a Kshatrapa and a JIaha- 
kshatrapa, and tlic years found in the Nhasik and Jiinnar 
inscriptions range from 41 to 46. His capital was pro- 
bably Nasik, though some would regard liim -as ruling 
from Junnar (Poona District), Jlinnagara (Mandasor)» 
or Broach, His power came to a sudden collapse by hi? 
crushing defeat at the hands of Ga'utamipntra Satakami, 
the greatest of -the' SatavaJianas, who restruck the fo'rmer’s 
coins as a mark of his triumph. 

Date. On the assumption that the years mentioned 
above arc Salm years, Nahapana is to be assigned to the 
period A.D. 78 -f 41 = 119 to 78 + 46 = 124. But this 
dating has been called in question on the ground that the 
Naliapana-Gantamiputra sjTtchronism is untenable in the 
light of numismatic and scriptal considerations. Though 
Gantamiputra restmek 9.270 out of 13,250 coins of NaJia- 
pana found in the Nasik District, the portraits on them 
are so different that all of them could not be those of 
Nahapana. Thex-efore .some descendant-of the latter must 
have bedn defeated by that great Satavahana. The script 
of the Nasik inscriptions and that of Rndradaman I’s 
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Giruar i3rcsn5h or eulogy (about AD 150) jiulicatc a 
minimum mtenal of 100 }eat^ between them In other 
word'i ^sahapana nijiit lm\c Ined before 150 — 100s= 
A D oO But these objections ire too \aguc to go against 
ihe natural supitosition that Nahapana as a tcchnieally 
subordinate ruler would have used an imperial era, i c , 
the Sake era founded bj Kauishka, and that the reslnU 
ing of his coins bj Gaulamipntia would nnkc them 
contemporaries 

Chashtana- ^ot much is known about Chashtana the 
Jounder of the second line of estem Satraps lie 
itarled as the Kushan Satnp of ilalwa with Ujjavn as 
JiLs capital but \ahipina s northward move must ha\c 
Afrceted his position idvctsclj m the decade following 
J\anishki s death It is practicillj ctrtim that the dates 
ju the records of his djmasty refer to the Saka era. 
Th'^rtfore his jear 52 im> be equated with 7S-i-52=s 
AD 130, he cannot be regarded as tlie founder of that 
•era \s that year is common to him and his grandson 
Budradaman his son Jajadaman seems to ]ia\c died too 
cirly to succeed his father An Andhau (Cuteh) inscrip 
1ion of the same >cir limiting Chashtma’s dominions to 
tint region perhaps reflects the effects on his pcwxtion at 
the inipcrnlism of Nahapam followed bx that of Gautimi 
qmtra Satakarni Soon the tables were turned against 
fhe ‘^itivahanos bj Rudradaman, the greatest member 
of the Chashtana dxTiistr 

Hudradaman I (c AD 130 — 150) The fimons Ginnr 
_pr«tasfi of 'Miliakshatrapa Rudradaman is the first gicat 
inscription in Clas-Mcil SaUskut It was composed after 
the reconstruction of the dam to Lik'^ Sndarsma washed 
awa> by floods caused b\ a temfie storm on the 16th 
>>o\ember 1)0 The histoiw of the lake is briefli sketched 
in the reeoid its construction by the Taisia Pu.sh\ogupta 
the proxmenl govenior of Chandragupto. ilaurja the 
T^OTision in. a roial mannci of irrigation canals bx the 
*ia\ana Tusl aspha (probabh an Inman as K i-shasp is 
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a cnrront namfe amonp the Parsw today*) on behalf of 
Asoka Slaurya; the beauty and solidity of the cmhanlc- 
meilts with well-provided condnits and drains; in short, 
its cxecllcnt condition before the storm justifying its 
appellation Sudarsana or Beautiful; the storm is grapbi* 
eally described, and its devastating effects made the lak' 
Durdai’sana or Ugly; after the repairs by Budradaman 
effected in a short time and at great cost with a view to 
making the dam more than trebly strong, the lake became 
Sudarsanatara or Jlorc Beautiful. 

Character and Accomplishments of Rudradaman. The 
epigraphical account of Rudradaman 's character and 
accomplishments seems to be conventional, though a few 
scholar's would take it without a grain of salt. It is said 
that he was elected Idng by his subjects; he never slew 
men except in battle; his realm, was not troubled by 
robbers, snakes or diseases; he was famous for his Imow- 
lodge of grammar, politics, music and logic and for hU 
military skill; his coropositjons in prose and vewe were 
clear, agreeable, sweet, charming and beautiful; his bodv 
was strong, vigorous and handsome; he <acquircd the title 
of Mahalcshatrapa by self-effort; he never oppressed his 
subjects with taxes, forced labour, or pronnya (bene- 
volences or forced loans). Thb part of the record, 
though of limited historical value, throws light on the 
ideals of tho age, administrative and literary, and shows 
clearly how foreigners became rapidly Ilinduised. 

Historical Value of the Record. The most vnlnnble 
portion of the record relates to the e.vtent of Rudra- 
daman’s empire, to his conquest of the Taudhejms and 
Satakarni, the latter twice, to the opposition of his 
ministers to the expenditure in connection with th'* 
improvement of Lake Sudarsana, a'nd to the execution of 
the repairs by Amalya Snvisaklia (perhaps identical with 
the Tranijm Siavokshat). a Pablnvo. and tho nonular 

• M. S. Commissariat, A Illstory of Oiifarat (1938^ p. XKV. 

t Jbia. 
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go\crnor of KT.thiaM'ii Tito kinds of miULsters are 
mentioned mahsaclma (eonnsellors) and ^arTnasac7jH<r 
(executive officers) "When they disappro\ed of the costly 
repairs to the lake on the ground that the breach T\ns too 
vide Rudradaman provided the necessary funds fiom his 
oivn purse in order to remove the despair of Ins subjects 

Conflict with the Satavahanas Rndiadsman claims 
to have become famous because he did not “ extirpate 
Salikami on. account of his * non remote relationship ” 
■with him though the latter had been defeated in two 
eleanh fought battles "Who was this Satakirm? The 
answer to this question depends on the chronology 
of the Satavahanas regarding which there is no 
api cement among scholars Therefore various identi 
flcations of the defeated Satakomi ranging from 
Oantamiputra to Tajna Bataknmi, have been proposed 
According to the chronology adopted hcie Gautamt 
putra ceased to reign about A T) 130 and lux 

successor Vnsishtiputra Pulumayi ruled from that date 
to about A D 15^ Therefore the htter must have 
received the douhle blow of Riidradaman The view that 
he was the son m law of the ‘irahokslntnpa is contndic+cd 
bv the expression " non remote relationship A Kanhm 
cave inscription refeis to the Queen of Vasishtiputra 
^afakaini as the daughter of Rudradoman the JIaha 
kshatrapa Therefore the son in law in question was 
probibh the brother of Puluman 

Extent of the Empire Tlie extent of Riulradaman 's 
empicL is clear from the enumeration of its political 
divisions m the record itself Btalwa Kathiawar jlarwar 
Cutch Sindh Ivorth Konkan etc Of these the first two 
and tlie last had bclong*'d to Gautamiputra Satnluim 
Rudradaman s gcncrositv to the defeated Satnvahana is 
confiiTncd bv the latter s possession of Nasih and other 
regions of the Satavahana dominions further south 
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Successors of Rudradaman L The Chaslitana dynasty 
consisted of twenty i>rinccs who actually ruled. Inscrip- 
tions and coins give ns full genealogical and chronological 
■details. The eighteen successors of Rudradaman I hod 
the title of Ksliatrapa or linhakshatrapa. There was a 
usnvpatioji by Isvaradalta Ahhim durios A.D. 236 — 3S. 
From 295 to 34S there were no Mahaksliatrapas. About 
250 the kingdom was partitioned, and the coinage of the 
dynasty deteriorated. l>uring the first half of the fourth 
century the Sas.sanian rulers of Persia eclipsed by their 
Intlunii conquests the power o! the ^S’estem Satraps. 
tVlun their hold over Todia was relajccd, there was a 
rp\iviil of the latter about 348, signalised by the resump- 
tion of the title MahaUshatrapa, but Somvtdragwpta exerted 
his influence on them. The last prince Rudra'.imha HI 
uscendod the tlirone in 388. Bann describes Jdm as a 
paroAal(itr«^.<uuul.a, or lady-killer, who was deprived of 
ills life by Chamlragupta- (ri), disguised ns a woman. 
The Bci'ichaiKlrrt^upfrtHi of VLsaWmdatta says that the 
Sej-thian king wanted that Blmundovi, the <fnccn of 
Hamagnpta, brother of Chandrngupta 11, should bJ 
sent to him. In this emergent^ Chandragupla, dressed 
like a lady, went to the fteythian ruler, and meted out to 
him tin? ptinishnicnl he richly dc.scrved. When Dhruva- 
devi hccame a widow subsequently, Chandrogupta made 
her his queen, and there is also a tradition that he killed 
bis brother. The dale of the Gupta annexolion of 
’Western India is about 395, i.e., before the Udayagiri 
(in Malwa) inscription (A.D. 401) of Cliandragupta Il.r- 

SECTION IX. THE SATAVAHANAS 
Chronology. The Pwrowos give a list of Andhra kings 
and their reign-periods. Excluding minor diserepancies. 
about thirty kings are menticoied as ritling for about four 
hundred and fifty years by the Motsya Puronn. L'*avhig 
out inconsistencies, the Vayu Pnrana may be taken a* 
-giving three hxindred years for about nineteen princes- 
This major difference between the two Puraiias is rccon- 
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cil <1 br soire scholnrs on the assumption tint m ono nso 
Ave Iinvc n consolidited list of nil tho bines ninl in tiio 
other n list of nilon of thi^ roun InnneU of tl«* Vudhns 
T!io diOercncc between 450 and 300=150 %cirs tu”C 0 '. 
ron^iih Aiith tlic totil dnnlion of Iht rule of the Sunff'is 
snd tho TCnnris— 112-f45j^357 lOirs. On the bnsw «f 
the \ ontcmporin'^it' of the Stinfris the Kanias and the 
\ndbras it nn\ be IhoURht that one hundred nnd fiftv is 
to 1 '' oraitled from four hundred nnd fiCti 'iml the remain 
in" three hundred tears reffnrtlcd as the duration of the 
Andhra refrimc Uccboninfr from 1?S B C tlie pciiod of 
three hundred rears ends in 300 — 1P9 = AT> 112 If 
th'A Andhras bepan to rule earlier than ISS It C thev 
should hare ceased to rule sooner than AP 113 and 
Iho \ndhras from Gautamipulra (No 23) ruled for more 
than one hundred sears, that preat soAcrcisn amU haap to 
bf placed about 112 — 100 = A P 12 The impossibibtv 
of such an catU date for Uim cxcUuI s the possihiUtv of 
tho Andhras haiinff niled oiiIa for tln-ee hundicd Acnrs 
But a fcir scholars atHo accept this period inconsislenlh 
mabe the end of Sunjra soAcreignt^ sATichronous witli the 
commencement of Andhra rule on the piound that tho 
J'u/anas saA tint the first Vndhro. destroAod the Sungas 
and tho IvaiiAas and that therefore onh (hesi too 
d\iiasiies ocie eonttmponn thcA nould ealouhtc the 
Andhra period fiom IgS — 112 B C =7C B C to 
300 — 70 = AD 224 Though tho latoi Andhra chrono 
log! thus becomes satisfactorj , its starting point m the 
first century B C cannot be accepted a^ tho Isasil and 
Nanaghat inseiijitions of the carh ^ataiahanas belong 
to the beginning of the second centum B C on sciiptal 
grounds Tlicrcfore the Andhras must have nilod for 
about four hundred and liftA not for three hundred jears 
oiih 

C'amw.e.AAC.s.m’at, oi 'itaitmg 

point of the SataAaInna cluonolosg is to bo arniccl atrn 
tlm basis of the synchronic of Gautamiputia with NiJia 
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jiaua. The Nasik iuseription of Gautami Balasri, the 
mother of Gautamiputra, maations his extermiuatiou of 
the Khaharata family and his restoration of the glory 
of the Satavabauas. The Jogaltembhi (Nasik District, 
Bombay) coins of Naliapana u'cre restrnck by Gautacii- 
putra, and therefore the latter dctfeatcd the former. The 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra at Nasik and Karlo sho\y 
tJiat that A’letory was won in his cightecutii regnal year. 
^Ve have seen that Nahapana's final date* so far knoum is 
.A.D. 124. Therefore his conqueror's initial date = 124 
— 1S=A.D. lOG, and as he ruled for twenty-four j’cars, 
according to iuscriptional evidencs, his final date = 106 
-4-24s=A.D. 130. The objections to the Gautamipvitra- 
Nahapaua synchronism hare already been disposed of. 
We have also rejected the possibility of Gantamiputra’s 
foundation of the Saka era of A.D. 78. According to the 
iVolsiw Purmo, the interval between Simnka (No. 1) and 
Gautamiputra (No. 23) is three hundred and forty-one 
years, and that between kings 23 and 30, about one 
hundred and eleven years. The i-eign-periods given by 
that Purana, slightly corrected by inscriptions, and the 
eiironology founded on them, are as follows. 


8. ^0. RAVie or lUKC. 


1. Simnka (Sisuka) 

2. Krishna 
-S. Satakarnl 

4. Purnotsanga 

5. Skandastambhl 
S. Satakarnl 

7. Lambodara 
5. Apilaka 

9. Meghasratl 

10. Svatt 
. 11. .Skandasvatl 

12. Mrigendra Svatlkama 

13. Kuntala Svatlkama 

14. Svatlkama 
US. Pulumayi 
116 . Arlshtakama 


neiGN- DVTC 

PERIOD. 


23 

20 

10 

18 

18 

86 

IS 

12 

18 , 
18 

7 
2 

8 
1 
36 
25 


B C. 235—312 ' 


202—192 
182—174 
174—156 
156—100 
100— 82 
82— 70 
70— 62 
52— 34 
34— 27 
27— 24 
24— 36 
16— 15 

B.C. ' 35— 21 AJ3. 
■ 21— 46 
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a. ^0. NAME OF KISO 

nnoT 

rsmoD. 

DATE 

h 

Hala 

S 

46— SI 

18 

Mantalaka 

S 

51— 66 

10 

PuriLasena 

21 

66— 77 


Sundara Satakarol 

1 

77— 78 

21 

Ciiakora Satakarnl 

i 

78 

22 

Siva Svati 

28 

78—106 

23 

Gautamiputra 

21 (24) 

106—130 

24 

Pulumayl 

28 

130—158 

-2o 

Slvasrl Pulumayl 

7 

168—165 

'*6 

Siraskanda Satakarnt 

3 

165—168 

2" 

Yajnasrt Satakarol 

29 

168—197 

28 

Vijaya 

6 

19"— 203 

29 

Cbandasrl Satakarni 

10 

203— 213 

30 

Pulumayl 

7 

215—220 


To the Puranifl rcigii period of Gautamiputra three 
3 ’ears ha\e been added in the light of his msenp 
tjons The initnl date of the d>casty’, 23o B 0 falls 
^^^th the last ycai-s of Asolca and consequently some 
■vrould rc-ckon from 232 B C the probable date of Asoko’s 
death The contemporary of Kharovela of Kalmg't 
would he No 5 instead of No 3 and the reference in the 
Hathigrunpln inscription mav be regarded as to a Sata 
kami 01 Sata\ahana ruler m general Corrections may 
be made in the above tentative chronology m the light of 
well ascertained data 

The First Empire The names Satakama (vnth one 
hundred i,ears) and Satetohaiia (bearing the sat<t 
-emblem) may be tribal names Some would identify the 
frihe with the Sativaputra of Asoka’s inscriptions Thp 
name Andhra may have become attached to tlie Sata 
■vahanas owing to their conquest of the Andhradesa in 
later tunes The original home of the Satav ahanas seems 
to havo been the Bellarv Distnet, though some would 
associate them with Northern India Their claim to 
Brahnnnhood is accepted by a few scholars and suspected 
or 1 ejected by others Their expansion westwa , ^ 

the east coast is ndw generally discredited j 
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ruler Simulca could not liavc overtlirown either the Sunfa? 
or the Kanvas. He must have emancipatcti himself front 
tlio Maurj’o imperial control a little before or after the 
death of Asoka. TJiouglt he is said to have reioned for 
twenty-three years, liis achievements arc not known. 
Som.' credit for’lhc territorial growth during the imst 
two reigns should go to him. Ills successor was Ids 
brotlicr Krishna. The latter and his nephetr Patak.ami, 
uho ruled for ten years each, continncsl the work of 
Simuka and estnhlishcd an empire enibracing the Oodavai-r 
Valley up to Kasik and ineluding the Konkan. The 
Nanaghat (near Poona) Inseripliori mentions the statues, 
of Simuka, Krishna and R-itakarni atid of Qnecn Nnga- 
nikn. her father, etc. It sc'^ms that the Satnvahana 
counucst of the Sfaratha eountrj* was cousolidatod by 
Satakarnia marriajc with Xacanika, a 5Inratha*hdy. 
lie is said to have performed two horse-saciifices, indica- 
tive of his imperial position. Paithan (Auranembad 
District, the Nizam's State), on the Godavari, was Ids 
capital. The successors of Satakarni (No. .3) must have 
been responsible for Iho Sntavahana conflict uith the’ 
Sungas, reflected in the .V«lnv»k«i.o)iiHiifrrt of Kalidasa, 
Their failure was Rubs"<iucntlj* retrieved by the conquest 
of JTalwa, under pcrhai)s Satakarni (No. 6). Ilis sucees 
sors must have destroy^ the'' Kanvas and what remainecT 
of the Svingn power, seized Pataliputra, and hold it for 
some time. The story of this nclncvemcnt is obscure, 
though it is clear that in the triangular contest for Mnlwa 
among the Greeks, the Sungas and the Andhras. the last 
power must have been ultimately successful. No. 13 is 
apparently the Knntala Satakarni jncJitioned in the Kama 
Suira of Vatsj-ayana a.s basing caused the death of hi? 
queen by a blosv {lartari) on the head, delivered not out 
of malice but inadvertently in amoroiss play. Hala 
(No. 17) is famous as the author of Sntfnsoi {SaptnsutiK 
70n stanzas in Pralcrit on erotics. The .'^aka conquest of 
lifnlwa and Slaharashtra cansed the withdrawal of the 
Satavahanas to the neighbourhood of iboir ancestral homCv 
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and after a long inltr\al their foitimes were re esta* 
blislied by Gautamiputra Satakami 

The Second ‘Empire Cantamiputxa batakarm was the 
greatest of the Satav abauas, and his splendid aclncvemtnt 
IS enshimed m the Isasik praioslt of bis mother, Gautami 
Balasn, publislied m the nineteenth regnal jeai (AD. 
149) of her grandson, Pulumayi Omitting the conven- 
tional and monotonous parts of the eulogy, the note- 
xiorthy pomts aie the following She refers to herself as 
“ the mother of a ilaharaja and giandmother of a Slalia- 
raja,” and descnbes Gautamiputra as “ the destroyer 
of Sahas, Yaianas oud PabJavas, the extirpator of the 
Khahan.ta faraih, the restoicr of the glory of the bata- 
^ahana faTnil>, the elevatoi of his family to high foitune, 
the unique Biahmana who crushed the pride and conceit 
of the Kshatrijas ” The extent of his ompne is indicated 
lu the record ifalniashtra, North Konkan, Berar, 
Gujaiat, Kathnwar, alalwa, etc It is significant that the 
Andhradcsa is not mentioned Thus his decisne victorj 
o\er Nahapana is indnectly elucidated One of lus 
inscriptions records bis gift of a piece of land which had 
belonged to Ushaindata TTv saw tbe double defeat of 
Pulnmavi by BudiudanuiD I, but he could not be regarded 
as the latter’s son in law, seeing that the Girnai eulogj’ 
speaks of the defiats ot a “ non lemotc ” Telation of the 
Slahakshatrapa. Ho thus lost a pait of his father’s 
empiie llalwa, Kathiwar and North Konkan But he * 
extended his dominions eastwards and his coins indicate 
his possession of th'* coast'd teriitom hctwcon tho Goda 
tan and the Kiishm Though hts last icgnal year 
mentioned m his msciiptions is 24, the Piiranio figure 2S 
mar be accepted Passing orcr the reigns of numbei-s 25 
and 28 lastmg together for ten jears, we come to the last 
gieat Satakaini, lajna His Puramc reign period of 
twentr nine jears is confirmed bj insciiptions mentioning 
kw. t'K'ivA'. sr-’-otAV’. Hys tpig’KjpWui tveurfis 

are found not only m Maharashtra, but also in North 
R— 14 
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Konkaa and the Krisihna District, and his coins, in these 
regions as well as in Gujarat and Kathiawoi*. His ship- 
coins probably suggest his naval power. It is clear that 
he reconquer^ from the Western Satraps some of the 
territories seized by Rudradaman I. There is no inanner 
of doubt regarding his control over the Andhradcsa. Ihc 
last three rulers (28 to 30) were political nonentities, and 
during their period of nearly 25 years, the Satavaliana 
empire was partitioned among themselves by its powerful 
feudatories: the Abhiras and the Trailcutakas in Jlalia- 
rashtraj the Rmhvalcns, the Brihatphalayanas and the 
Salankayanas in the Andhra country; and the Pallavas in 
the original home of the Satavahanas. 

SECTION X. THE IKSHVAKUS (c A.D. 250— c 300) 
Three Kings. Our knowledge of the Ikshvakus or 
Sriparvatiyas is derived from their inscriptions at 
' JaBgayj'apeta (Krishna District) and Nagarjmiikonda 
(Oimtur District), which give the names only of three 
kings, whereas tire Rnra^ws say that the seven Sti- 
parvatiyaa ruled for 52 years. We do not Imow if 
they were connected with the rulew of Aj'odhya of 
tlu}. same name. About A.D. 250 they* ceased to bo 
feudatory to the Satavaljanas. The first king, Santa- 
mula I, performed many 'iVdic sacrifices, symptomatic 
of his independent political status. He was a worshipper 
of Skanda. His son and successor was Virapurushadatta. 
Of hLs five queens, Rudradbara scoms to belong to 
the Chnshtana line of Western Satraps, and his daughter 
was married to a ruler of Banavasi. Inscriptions 
indiente that he reigned at least for twenty years and 
his son Santamula II for eleven years. The Ikshvalni 
dynasty consisting of three members may ho allowed fifty 
jear?. It wa.s superseded by the Brihntphalaj'anas and 
the Pallavas early in the fourth century A.D. 

Prosperity of Buddhism. Though Santamula I was 
devoted to Brahmanism, his son and grandson wero 
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Suddhists %^lio made Nagaijumkonda a famous centie bi 
Uuddhjst religion and art The inscriptions of Vira 
pumshadatta begin mth obeisance to the Buddha 
monasteries and pillars were erected by the 
members of the loyal familv and private citizens vath a 
■view to tlic attainment of the bliss of tttrtana Ladies 
were responsible for tbe great donations Sintisn (sister 
of the first king) her daughter Blnttidcia (queen of the 
second king) and UpasiKa Bodhisn the most distin 
guished among private donors The inscriptions of 
Nagarjunil onda mention a number of Buddhist sects 
and the sculptures exhibit Hinayanist and Sfabayanist 
characteristics Accommodation was provided for monks 
and nuns of Ceylon and other countries The prosp nty 
of Buddhism in the Ikshvilm kingdom was due to the 
coTftmcreial impoTtance of the lotalitv dominnted by 
Nagarjunikonda to the wealth of the merchants engaged 
in foreign trnde 'ind to royil patronage But this stat* 
of things was not of long duration ns llic Ikshvikus nere 
‘‘Tiecocdcd by dvnasties deiotcd to the orthodox religion 

SECTION XI THE CHOLA CHEKA PANDYA 
HEGEMONY 

Chronology of the Sangam Literature The term 
Sangam Literature is ipplied to earlv Tamil worl s like 
■the Kural tlie twin epics SHappndif ar(tm and ifant 
vieVtdlai and particnlarlj to tbe anthologies or poetical 
'elections dealing with war and love like the Puranamint 
"the Aljaimnwru the ^fr^n>l«r and the ifft<ninfo7cri tradi 
tionalK ascribed to the third Sangam or \cadcmv of 
3radara The age of these compositions the Augustan 
age of Tamil Literature is a much debated basic question 
of early Tamil history The three mam views on this 
problem ascribe their production to different periods 
SCI enth and eighth centuries A D , fifth centurv A T) 
and tb.'' three. cerAuaifta the Christian erti TVit- 
first viow IS founded on the astronomical data of the 
PenpodrtT and tho SitappadO aram, yieldmg two dates. 
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17th June, A.D. G34 and 23rd July, A.D. 756. But dur- 
ing this period of Pajlava dominance, the Cholas, the 
Paudyas and the Chcras were not conspicuous, and the- 
Sangam worlvs give prominence to these latter powew. 
without even mentioning the Pailavas. In Tamil India 
the seventh and eight centuries witnessed the vigorous 
growth of Saivism and Vaishnavism which showed no 
tolerance to Buddhism or Jnmiam, whereas the Sangam 
age was one of profound religious peace, unman-ed bj- 
unseemly rivalry and characterised by tlie co-operation 
in the literary field of Jains ar^ Buddhists with the- 
followers of Brahmanism. Therefore the first theory' i* 
untenable. The view that the fifth century was the 
Sangam period is the result of the misinterpretation of 
Saniudragupta’s Pillar inscription so ns to e.vtcnd Ids 
southern invasion to Kerala, of the wrong jndcntificatlon 
of ^lautaraia mentioned in that record with Slantaram 
Choral of Sangam Literature, and of tlic untenable equa- 
tion of the t ambomorii/ar witli Xeo»JIauryas or Guptas. 
Another apparent prop to this theory is the mention in 
the Bnddhlst Tamil epic, the of fciicheftfl>'fr 

/.lulioai, tajeen to mean a Gurjara building. But thi-H 
exprovsion need not signify anything other than a roeh- 
rut cave. The main pillar of the view is demolished by 
the current reading and interpretation of the epigraph 
of Samudragupta, confining hi*« southern martial enreof 
to the region north of Kanclii. The third tlicorj' is 
best supported and w'idely accepted. It rests on the 
synchronism of Senguttuvnn Chcra with Gajabahu of 
Ceylon. The Si/oppadii-amm describes the installation 
of the image of .Pattmidevi by Senguttuvnn. nhich 
function was graced by that Ceylon ruler. This synchro- 
nism iv confirmed by the lifcrarj’ and artistic traditions i 
of Ceylon. In the light of the ilaharam^n, Onjahulm 
(No. 39 of tlie list of Ceylon hings) may be placed 
in A.r>. 173-195, or 177-190. The iic.xt Oajabalm 

.(No. belongs to the fwsl hnU nf the twclflii century 
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_A.D. , Tliorefore Sengnttuvan’s contemporarj’ must have 
^e?n Gajabahu I, Jivmg in the latter half of the fccond 
<entur 3 ' A.D. ^Vmong the Chcras of the Sangam age, the 
•former occupies chronologically a middle position. Thcre- 
-forc the first three centuries A.D. may be regarded ns tlie 
'Sangam period of Tamil liislory. TJiLs conclusion }.s in 
perfect harmony ivith the data relating to tho Tamil 
'kingdoms supplied by the classical authors of the first 
and second centuries A.T). and by the remarkable finds in 
■South India of Eoman coins of the early imperial period.* 
Karikala Chola. Tho legends, Tamil and Teliigu, of 
3\arikala or Black Leg, though more extensive than his 
«obcr historj”, may be said to reflect his fame as tbc 
greatest Chola of the Sangam age. His foremost achieve- 
unent wn.s the defeat of his Chera and Pandya contempora- 
JJM, backed up by as many ns eleven chieftains, at VennL 
(Kovilvenni nearTanjore). His other victories have been 
•celebrated by poets, but his kingdom docs not seem to have 
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Sengnttuvan Chera. With. Karikala’s death and the 
subsequent internal troubles in the Chola Idngdom, the 
primacy among the Tamil states passed on to Sengutturan 
Chera or the Red-Chera, the most distinguished among 
the Cheras. He is in reality the here of tiie Silappadi- 
karatn, composed by his brother. His Northern Indian 
achievements may dismissed as mj'thical. But he was 
a giHiat soldier who triumphed,^ovei' many chieftains. He 
is said to have won naval rtctoriw as well; by repressing 
piracy he seema to have eosuied the safety of the great 
port, Musirf or Granganore. He interfered with effect in 
tlie Chola war of succession and kept the Pandyas in theic 
place. He is said to .have reigned for more than fifty 
years, patronising literature and the orthodox and 
heterodox religions., His ^dedication of a temple to Pattini* 
devi was the occasion for a great gathering of princes in* 
eluding Gajababu I of Ceylon. It is wrong to suppose that 
the rule of succession among the Cheras of the age was 
from uncle to nepliew, instead of from fathei* to son. The 
language of the country was Tamil, Molayalam evolving 
only later, The capital was Vonji or Tiruvanjilmlom, 
suburb of Granganore, -tliough a few scholai-s would 
identify it with Knrur (Triclunopoly District). No 
doubt, Veuji was also called Katu^mr, and Ptolemj’ 
(A.D. 150) speaks of Karoiira as the capital of Kerala. 
But Pliny and the auUior of the Pen'plus (first century 
A.D.) mention Muziris or Cranganore as the Chera 
metropolis. Ptolemy’s Karoura may, he identified with 
Karuvapatana between Granganore and Irinjnalaloida 
(Cochin State). No, doubt Karur in the Trichinopoly 
District was the bone of contention rnnong the three chief 
powers of the Tamil land, ami sometimes it was hcld’by 
tlie Cheras. but it wasjievcr their capital.* There wore 
two brandies of the royal family at Vnnji and Tondi, and 

'■T: Hrfshnaswamt Alyangar.. 
Jicrnn Van}l (1940), pp. 86 and 101-8.. ■'«••• 
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some arc inclined to add one more brancli lyiantanm. 
Choral “ of the elephant look *’ was a later Chora of the 
Sancam age not the son of Senguttnvan He belonged 
to the Tondi branch and was a distingnished soldier 
though overpowered hi the Talaiyalangajiattu Pandj'an 

Nedunjeliyan Pandya hiedunjelivan lived between 
the periods of Sengnttman and Sengannon Cliola and was 
the cont mporaiy of llantaram Cheral he was the able>t 
of the Pandyas ot the Sangim age who overcafne the 
aggrc‘:siTe combination of the Chera the Chola and five 
ciueftains at Talaivalangatiam (Talaij 'ilarakadu Tanjore 
Distiict) Though he won other victories he is enshrined 
in Tamil Literature as the Talaij-alanganattu Pandvaii 
He performed a s'lcnficc nnd patronised Bnhmnnism 
Ho wss a generous patron of poets he contributed nm h 
to the glorv of the third Saugam Jladnn was bis poll 
tical and hterarv capita! and Korkai the chief sea port 
of the kingdom The Pandva hegemonv established bv 
him remained intact till the rise of the Pallavas 

SECTIOK Xn ADMHnSTEATION- 
Pcreign Influence The half millcnninui under snrvev 
is chinctcrised hr the introduction of new idess into 
odministntion owing to th® conqurat of large ports nf 
Northern and ‘Western India hr foreigners It is the 
pennd par excellence of non Indnn dmasties though 
South India was mostir under indigenous rule The 
Safovflhanis were to some extent affected hr their consfont 
rontact with the stoles in Jfohoraslitra ond 'Malv's 
Tlie independent Tamil eountrr was free from sack 
influences But even in regions under foreign domination 
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soiHC development of adnjmistrative macliinerj’, onticipa* 
tive of the Gtipta age. The xcpubVics of ^^OTth-^Ye3tctn 
India and Eajputana. suffered ot the hands of forei^ 
rulers and Ihdian dynasts, and were in constant conflict 
witli them, but the extinction of those institutions belongs 
to a later period. The Greek exx'erinvent of autonomous 
cities was of limited scope and could not succeed in an 
age of dynastic aggression and racial conflict. 

Monarchy in Northern India. Ujilike Afsoka, the kinirs 
of this period assumed sonnding imperial titles like 
Hajadfiiraja (Iranian), D/iormnnw/inrn/ft and Chakra- 
fnrfi, and Kani^ika describes himself as Devapiilra 
(Oliineso) and Tfatscr (tloman). To a small extent the 
titles of queens changed, a^^d they blossomed into Maha- 
dei’js, ■•whereas Asoka’s wires had been only Deni. It 
was the fashion to er^ct royal statues and even temples to 
kings; here Roman influence is again perceptible. Joint 
rule of the king and one of his rclatires prerailed here 
and there, e?pceia)l}* among the Greeks Snkas and 
Pahlavas, The rin'orrt;a or heir-apparent rose gradually 
in influence and imnorfanec. TTc-harc mentioned th"* 
system of Kshatrnpas and JIahakshntrapns. There were 
major otRcer.s with Greek designations — <lfcri(!flrc7t 
(District Officer) and Stralc^oi (Military Governor) cor- 
responding perhaps to Amntya and Mohn-seiinpoti. Pro- 
vincial 'governors of the military t.'^’po existed under the 
PiStavahanas, and their close connection with the rulers, 
sometimes matrimonial, increased their power, and in due 
course they contributed to the dismemberment of the 
empire. The District was called ra^htra, aharn or desa. 
and ils official head, Bnshtrapafi. Aimtm ov Do'^adlnkrif 
respectively. The lowest units of the administration wore 
the qrama and the nigama (Tillage and fownh 

Tamil Kingship. The Sangam Literature proper gives 
us an idea of Tamil kingship, perhaps not much divorced 
fronj' reality, -tlfough the Kural of Tinavalluvnr draws .m 
idcnlisfd pieUirc. The ^stem of hereditary monarchy 
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mitra’s religious impulse seems to iiave had far-reachintr 
consequences. South India under the Satavahana.s and 
the Tamil rulers paid special attention to the glorification 
of the orthodox relittton by the performance on many 
occasions of Vedic sacrifices in a grand manner, mtliont 
adopting a truculent altitude towards Buddhism or 
Jainism. TVhat gave fnrtlier strength to orthodox 
Brahmanism was an apparent compi-omise with Saivism 
and Vaishnavism which brought the tuo latter into the 
pale of orthodoxy, Wc hare seen that the Besnagar 
column is evidence of the appeal of Vaishnavism to the 
Groelcs. An inscription near Udaipur CBajputajia) of 
about 150 B.C. mentions a temple of Vasudeva. Saivism 
secured the allegiance of ■ Kadphises TI and Vasudeva. 
But foreigners were more’ attracted to Buddhism, thoiurh 
ns rulers they eneourag^ the religions of their princi- 
palities; for e.rample, Nahapana and Ushavadata. The- 
latter’a extensive charities to Brahman? and Buddhists 
arc recorded in his Nasik inscription?. Budradaman I 
as well ns his successors became completely Hinduisod and 
entered into matrimonial relations with the Satavahanns 
and the Ikshvakus. There is a Syrian tradition vouchim; 
for the existence aC the Krishna euU in Armenia in the 
second century B.C. 

Buddhism, Thouffh Rtnldhism lost its position in 
Eastern India, it won vital triumphs in tlve conversion of 
Eltenander and Kanlsbka. The growth of the Hah33’ana 
was conducive to the vtid-? extension of Buddhism. 
In due course, Central Asia and Cliiua came under il.s 
influence. Tho Satavahanas were great patrons of Bud- 
dhism in the Andhradosa and Sfaharashtra. Inscriptions 
at Amaravati and XagarjnnikDnda mention .several Bud- 
dhist sects and costlj' donations by a number of ladies. 
The Amarav.sti sv’ulptores depict their participation in 
tbe proceedings of assemblies, their listening to a dtspii- 
liition, the niuYicncp belonging mostly to tlieir «ox. and 
tlicir wearing bead-clres.s. but with their noses uii.sdorn'‘d.. 
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It Ls clear that women occupied a conspicuons position m 
society* Some scholars object to the view that Ivagarjuiia 
was connected ivith Nagarjunikonda but Chinese and 
Tibetan evidences go against their objection Therefore 
the lladhjamika philosophy ongmated in the Andhradesa 
The first and second centuries A D witnessed the greatest 
glorv of Buddhism in the Western DalJian tide Isasik 
Juunar Ajinta Kml eri etc Gautamiputn Satal ami 
nd Ins sou Pulumaji were aclnepatrous of that rolioion 
Like their Andhra sisters the ladies of Jlaharashtra were 
prominent in qjaking gifts founding houses of worship 
etc As regai“<L the Tamil eountrv that m it Biiddhism 
was in a flourishing condition duimg tie first tine 
Clmstnu centuries is borne out bi the Sangain Liten 
tuie The Silai>padtl aran mentions the Buddh” the 
Indraiihdia at Kaicnpatnam etc but its roferentcs 
\w Buddhism ate not many while the Moniwvel ? oToi et 
Sittalai Sattanar is a Buddhist (pic based on the San 
kfiajaiala The girl 'Slauimekhalai became a nun nndei 
the tutelage of Aiaiana AdigaJ and the worl gives a 
clear exposition of karma sHa dana tniotna the Foiu 
Truths and tie twelve nulaias and of ritdi/a as tie real 
cause of human unhappiness Therefore the Buddhism 
of the Vantncllial n is Hinaiamsmt 
Jamism Like Buddhism Jaimsm ceased to bo 
dominant in the Middle Countrv but Kharai ela of 
KaJmga championed its cause and played the part to some 
extent of a Jam Asoka It was firmlj estahbshed at 
Mathura and Ltjam About A D 70 its followers became 
permanontlv divided into Svetambaras and Digambaras 
the former alone having the Order of nuns In the 
Sangam ago Jaintsm was important ui the Tamil land 
but next onJj to Brahmamsin The Jews and Christians 


• K Gopilachar! Earl]/ History of the Andhra Country 
(Wll) DP 9 99 

* Tti'iSnnaswanii Aiyangar (Iaw H ddl istic Stud es pp 11 
and 13) 
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^migrated into JIalabar in tlic cariy centnries of the 
Christian era. 


SECTION XIV. ECONOimO CONDITION 
Industry. The guild organisation of industry made 
further progress in this period. Inscriptions refer to the 
corporations of wea\ei‘s, potters, manufacturers of oil, 
iM^ n'orkers, braziers, bamboo workci's, and makers of 
hydraulic machines. A Kasik record of Ushavadata men- 
tions his permanent deposit of 3,000 kahapanas in two 
•giulds of weavers, the interest on which*at twcho and 
nine per cent per .annom was intended for the use of 
Euddhist monks ns “ cloth money and money for ontside 
j inscription in the same place makes pro- 

vision for medical aid to monks by perpetual deposits in 
other giulds. This bankini? fonction’ of the pxiilds Is a 
Temarkable feature of their development. Charities in 
their name or by foremen of guilds are on rceord. A 
telling instmice of mobility of labour is fmmd in the 
.VammeUrtfm; the pabee at Puliar was built br Ufaira- 
Sfaratha mechanics, Jlalwa smith-s and 
coKipcration with the Tamib. The 
Slf ‘hii Proatirts of 

Mtfon, and Indiirn mmlms are doscrihed l,y PetrooiiK ns 
wefis of woven wind ” trad by Tamil noets as “ tbo 

activities of 

India wiU he clear from her e.\ports to foreign countries. 
■Sea-Ports. The Periphts (AJD. 60) and Ptolemv's 

IS- 
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cjnda (Kottavam) , Baearc (Porakxd), Comiti (Cape 
Coraoiui), Colchoi (Korkai) , Kicama (Isegnpatam) , 
Camara (Ea\enpatnam) , Poduce (Pondiclicrrj , So- 
patraa (JIaikanam, South Aicot Dt ) , Jlasaln (ilasuh 
pntam) , Dosarene (m Oii$sa) , and Gauge (TamluU?) 

Exports and Imports The exports from India may- 
be divided into (a) Animals and animal products (b) 
Plant products and (c) ilincral products * (a) A few 
female slaves, eunuchs, elephant diuers, cooks and pros 
titutes, a limited number of lions leopards, monkeys 
tigers dogs, ibrno-ecroses and elephants, parrots, and 
peihaps peacocks and p>*thons, hides and furs ghee, wool 
of the shawl goat (from Kashmir and the Hunalavas), 
musk, horns of the rhinoceros won (the b st vanctw 
from Orissa), tortoiseshell, pearls (from the Pandya and 
Chola kingdoms), conch ehelb silk (Cbmese and Indian) 
etc, of these pearls, non and pairots had the highest 
demand (b) Pepper (from Malabar and Travancore), 
called in Sanskrit i/atanapriyo or “belo^cd of tho 
Greeks " chiefly the black lanetv and also white peppe’ 
and long pepper, gtngei, cnrd'iraom (fiom Malabar and 
Travancore) , cinnamon (from the Himal'iy'’S and 
inferior vanctr from Malabar), called «ia?abrtf7inon br 
the Greeks and Romans, spilenarcl oil (from tho 
Himalavas) costns root (from Kashmir), garlands, 
Malabar tallow, mdigo, Ircnun (from the Himahvas), 
gmgelly, cane-sugar, muslins (from Gujarat, the Choh 
eountrr, Masulipalam and Dacca the last place producing 
the finest quality) and raw cotton, ebony teak (Travau 
core Malabar, Kanara and Gujarat) rosewood sandal 
uood (Jlj-sore Coimbatore and Salem), aloes wood 
cocoanut, Malabar plantains, melons, nee etc the 
most important of these e-vports were pepper muslins 
cinnamon, spikenard, costns teak, and nee (c) Diamond} 
nrious hnds of quartz, sapphire rubj borvl (fioiti 


•EH Warininafon The Commerce tetireen He I?oman 
■Empite and India <19281, Part II 
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■Coimbatore, Salem ami Mysore) ; asbestos; iron and *■ 
steel, etc. Tlie chief imports into India ■were slaves 
(including beautiful Greek singing girls), coral, linen, 
•wine, lead, copper, tin, vasM, lamps and glass. 

Indo-Roman Trade. The trade of Rome with India 
commenced under favourable auspices in the time of 
Augustus, Avho received embassies between 25 and 11 B.C. 
from NorthAVestem India, Western India, and tlie Chera 
and Pandya kingdoms. By about A.U. 50, Western 
sailors had learnt that direct voyages to JIalabar could 
be made in a sliorter time than in the case of the old 
route along the West Coast of India, and ancient tradition 
attributed this discovery to “ Hippalos.’l Consequently 
trade bscame more active, -though it, took nearly four 
months in good weather to cover the distance from Rome, 
to this country. Roman subjects ledded permanently in 
ilie great commercial centres of India, and there was a 
■tomplc of Augustus at Cranganore. The trade was pros- 
perous througiiout the first and seoondl centuries A.D. 
Roman gold and silver coins ha\e been found in largo 
quantities in the Coimbatore District, Travancore and 
Pudukkottai State, and to a small extent in other parts 
of India. In a Greek farce of the second century A.D., 
'discovered in 1S99 at Oxyrhynchus, Egypt, Old Kannada 
pas-sages occur, and the scene of action appears to be in 
the vicinity of Malpe, 'uear Udipi (South Ifanara Dis- 
trict).* The substantial adverse balance of trade for 
Rome ■ resulted in the transfer of gold coins to India. 
Pliny notes that India drained Roman wealth to the extent 
• of fifty-five million sesierce^ (about £600,000) every year 
in return for luxuries, which were sold to the consumers 
for many times their Indian prices. Petronius, Seneca ( 
.and Plhty thundered’ against'-the Roman use of pearls, ' 

• B. A. Saletore. wlnctent Kamataka, i (1936), Appendix A; 

S. Srikanlha Sastri. Sources of Karnataka History I fl9i0). 
5PP. E-9. j ' 
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jvorj nnd muslins nutl et«i of pepper, imtl blamed tho 
ladies m particular Lolhi Paulina the Queen of Gains 
aiore pcorU and precious stones worth fort' milhoiv 
sesterces at on oreImor% momage lestuitv Nero decked 
lus shoes with pearls Exen J^neca the moralist who 
condemned the luxun of the age possessed five hundred 
tables with iiorx legs Per on^i were not wanting who 
wore onh silk hathed in spikenard od and consumed 
the flesh of parrots serving it to their pet animals Tlio 
success of tie commercial actixitt of Rome was dn to its 
inipernl organisation and to the honcstv of her mcr 
chants ThoU'^h it w s n grind aclicicment the result 
ing economic dnin s| ctded up the financial eolhpse of 
the Roman Empife 

India s Commercial Greatness Though the commer 
■enl intercourse with Rome contributed to tic wealth and 
prosperity ot India it was onh a part of her wider 
oetivitx in foreign trade Alanv Far E-stcni products 
reached Rome throu'»h India Hence m studx mg the 
exports of India we should distinguish between indigc 
nous and fowi^r i ems ^he wns the centre of the com 
■mcrcial world extending from Spam to China including 
'Malayasia and maintained close contact with Arabia 
Persia Central \sia China 'MalaTa and the Archipelago 
•and her trade iclations constituted ll p foundation of her 
colonising effort in South Eastern Asia 

SECTION XV SOCIAL LITE 
Indianisation of Foreigners "We hare observed the 
rai id Indianisation of the foicign imadcrs who established 
ihcir rule in Northern and \\cstem India The caste 
system should hare been sufficiently elastic to accom 
modate them m Indian *^iet% The tendency of the 
hlialti cult to pass over caste barriers evidenced br the 
Pesnagar inscription cannot be overlooked After the 
aT sorption of the foreigners info tJ e social polity we find 
emphasis laid on tJ c four torjias as m the Bhagaiad Gtta 
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and rulers like Gautamiputm Satakariii proelaimect 
their resolve to preserve the purity of castes. Thougli- 
the foreigners were IntUauisedh thej- could not gho up 
their old social practices. The Stythian custom of satC 
must have been supported by the baj')>arjan invaders, anil 
they must have encouiagcd stitched clothes, which were 
no doubt known in the age of the Buddha ; for example, 
the bodice. TJje exposure of the breasts of nomen by 
artists was intended to heighten the artistic effect, and 
cannot favour the theorj' of inadequate and indecent- 
dressing. I , 

Vatsyayana. The complaint of the Pauranikns that 
there was a debasement of the moral currency consequent 
on the foreign invasions seems to be well founded. VTo 
ha\e seen that the age, iu spite of its aggre-ssive militarism 
and racial conflict, was one of great material progress. In 
such an envitonment social stability required an ideal of 
human conduct not far removed from the practicable, 
and Yatsyayana emphasises attention to all the three 
purusharthas (objects of man’s cndeavour)-=^!7inniifl, 
ariha, and kama — with a view to the attainment of the 
ultimate end of luiman effort — molsJia. Prom our point 
of view, his stress on the satisfaction of human desires, 
without detriment to Dharma or morality, makes him the 
exponent of a reasonable social ideal divorced from the- 
incurable puritanism of the Dharmasastrakatas. Though 
he has been called "the Machiavelli of erotics” and 
braclceted with Kautilyo, their points of view are diffei-cnt. 
■\Vhile the Aiihasastraknra recommends the adoption of 
questionable methods to reach tho goal, Yatsyayana, the 
author of the Kama SutrOf condemns unliealthy aud 
immoral practices, though he describes them in order to 
make his treatise on love complete. -In the field of sex, 
lie anticipates in some respects the views of the present 
century, though his anatomy and pliysiology may not be 
all right, and though some of his prescriptions may 
smack of the medicine-man’s recipe.. He mentions a; 
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number of his predecessors and acknowledqes his indebted- 
Ticss to them. He is a liberal social thinker who never 
loses si^ht of the realities of life. He never quarrels with 
human nature, hut fights acrainst its perversion. Some 
would identify him with Hautilya, who had the alter- 
native name Vatsv'ayana He resembles Hautilya in 
some respects, but not enongh to suggest his identity with 
him, even granting that the chronological difficulty may 
he adjusted. The Kama S^ira is the first scientific work 
on sex, a subject dealt with scientifically in the "West 
only in the present century. 

Date. Yatsyayana mentions Kuntaln Satakarni, the 
thirteenth Andhra king of the Puranie list who lived 
towards the close of the fir«t C'ntury B C., and Kottaraja.' 
an Ahhira king On the ground, that the Abhiras were 
powerful mlers in 'Wesfem India hi the 3rd century A D . 
the Ivamasutralrara is as.signed to that century* Regard* 
ing Kuntala Satakarni as a contemporary of Yntsvayana, 
some would place the latter in the begiiuung of the first 
century 'A.D,, while there arc others who are inclined to 
assign him to the 4th centugj' A.D. on the untenable 
ground that Kautilya belonged to the 3rd century AD. 
and that au inters al of one centurx- should be allowed 
between him and the Kamasutrakora. There is practi- 
cally no doubt that he lived in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and the 3rd centurj' A.D. is the best work- 
ing hypothesis. 

Description of India. Yatsyayana 's account of 
kic^yopacJiaras or local customs is interesting, and shows 
to some extent the adverse effect of foreign insasion on 
■morality. The lladhyadesa is described ns the home of 
dean habits, in which even kissing was regarded as a dirtv 
practice, and Eastern India, as even purer, their people 
being considered as fisltias (of most decent habits). 
Saketa, Mathura and the Panjab are condemned. The 

• H. C. Cbakladar, Social Life tn Ancient India (1929) 
Chapter J. 
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women of Baetria were on the whole of decent habits, but 
practised polyandry and reduced tiieir husbands to the 
status of Jadjes in a harem. Sucli customs prevailed in 
tlie neighbouring regions as tvcil — Strirajya and Grama- 
iiari-Vibhaya. In Sindh, Kathiauar, Gujarat, North 
Koukan and Vidarbha irn^laritics prevailed in the royal 
liarem. The chara'cteristics of Jialiva, Jlaratha mnl 
Aiidhra ladies are enumerated. The Dakshinatyas or 
South Indians are mentioned as marrying the daughters 
ot their maternal uncles and said to practise something 
like eircumeision. Dangerous practices are illustrated by 
tragedies connected with Kuulala Satakarni, a Chola 
king, and a Pandya eommander*in-chief. Because Vatsya- 
■ yana is detailed in his description of ‘Western India and 
because he frequently quotes Apasiamba, it , is thought 
that, 'like the latter, h® belonged to that part of India, 
though some would regard Paialipntra as liisj .home. , 

Marriage. Vatsyayaua insists upon young meu 
marrying their equals in social status witli a view to 
happiness, after completing their education a'hd acquiring 
an adequate knowledge ot the scieueo of love. His list 
oi qualifications and defects of brides is to some extent 
'laughable, as he is against the choice of a girl as bride 
whose name is that o{ a river or n ^okihaira (star). His 
classifications are sometimes too artificial.' But he lived 
in ancient India and inherited many old-world ideas and 
superstitious. Even the greatest man of a particular age 
can rise above its ideas only to a limited extent. '-Vatsya- 
yana concludes that a man will be happy, if<be marries 
‘‘ the woman on whom his heart and his eye, are set." 
•He would tolerate a-di^arity ot tJireo to .seven years in 
the ages of die husband and wife and no more, whila the 
Dliarmasastrakaras allow a mah «3f thirty'to' marry a girl 
of ICn or twelve. He contemplates prc-pubcily and post- 
pubertj’ marriages. Hc''iti'ontions' 'the- nigbtlf kinds oi 
-marriage— described--in‘-fll5rlawxhookS "and .regards' the 
•{fand/iarva form as tbe best because it ia based on love. . 
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The^Nagaraka. Vaff^yana's nagaraka or man about 
town is ins ideal of a cultured and fasbionable gentleman. 
He describes his house, his daily life, his club activities, 
-etc. In one respect, he is old-fashioned from our point 
•of view; he shaves only twice a week. In short, his life 
is one of well-regulated wordly pleasure Though he is 
an educated man with literary and aesthetic tasto, lus 
■mfe is only an ideal housewife with som*^ amount of 
literacy and loiowledge of the world. Beniavriage of 
widows is permiUed hy Vatsyoyana in cases of necessity, 
Tint the piinatbhu (remarried wornhn) did not enjoy the 
social status of a i^e. (jantUis or public women of the 
intellectual and reined type, whose accomplishments wer** 
appreciated by good husbands, came into intimato social 
contact 'vith them without offending public taste. Public 
opinion generously 'tolerated their activities and welcomM 
their charities and benefactions, without Jioucrcr jastify- 
ing their private lives. 
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Mm, and the Bhasa theoiy lias ^vided scholaxs. SC’ \Yas 
a Vaishnava drawngf the materials for his dramas from 
the Mahahharata and the Itamayana. His greatest play 
is the -S’l'opnai'flsafflrfatta, and Kalidasa refers to him as 
Jiis famons predecessor. Patanjali, the great grammarian, 
criticises the works of Panini and Katyayana, defends 
Panini generajly against Katyaj’ana, and occasionally 
finds fault tvilh Panini. He completes the development 
of his science, and his AfflhabiiasJij/o is regarded as the- 
model commentary written in simple ' and lucid prose. 
The 3/a7iabhorafo and the Ramayana assumed final shape 
towards the close of this epoch. The H/im-jnflsastm from 
Sfanu must be assigned- to the period, 200 B.C. to* 
A.D. 200, and its fame gradually spread thronghont India 
and in the Indian colonies of Sonth*Bastem Asia. The 
next Smritikara, Yainavalbya, seems to have lived io tlie- 
3rd century A.D. "IVe have already assigned Vatsyayana, 
the Kamasutrakarai to the same century. The Natya- 
sasira of Biiarata relating to the theatrical art belongs 
to the 2nd or 3i'd centmy AJ).' The Yoga, Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika Suiras, compel by Patanjali, Gautama api 
Kanada respectit ely, are to be assigned to the pei*w<L 
under review, though some would ascribo to it com- 
position of all the philosophical Suiras. A few scholnrs- 
identify the Yogasutrakara with the Sraliabhashyalcfcrn, 
and the Nyayahhashyakara Vatsyayana with the Kama- 
sutrafcara, but these views arc generally rejected. Jlcdicol 
literature was enriched by Charaka and Snsruta, who- 
lived in the early centuries of the Christian era and who 
along mth I*agbbata of the 7th century AJ)., constitute- 
the medical trio. Charaka was patronised by Kanishka,. 
and his Samlnta dealing -with the eight “ limbs ” of 
medicine is the greatest anthoiity on the subject. Hr 
was not only a doctor, but a scholar well-versed in many 
sasfras. His work became popular later in Persia and 
Arabia. The Susi'uta.'Samhifa, devoted to surgery, 
mentions a large variety of surgical instruments; its fame 
.spread in Arabia and Cambodia. Though widows and. 
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^he poor are recommended for free treatment, it is curitms 
■that medical aid is denied to sinners, hunters, etc Tiie 
treatises of Charaka and Susruta aie fre-^ from Greek 
jufluence, the alleged indehtedness to Hippoeiates the 
lather of ancient Greek medicine, is untenable b cause 
the theory of tndosha or “three humours" is an old 
Jndian doctrine A work on astrology, the iiargx 
Samhxta, exhibits no Greek influence, and the histoncal 
^alue of its Yugapurana section has been indicated 
Buddhist Literature The caunomcal literature of 
Hinayana Buddhism, was almost completed m the third 
■century B C The most important Pali work belonging 
most probably to the first centurj AD latheJUtlindapcH/id 
or Questions of Miltnda (llenander), a philosophical woik 
jn the form of question and answer, the leading figures 
being Menander and ^agasena, a Buddhist monk It is 
“a masterpiece of ancient Indian prose," and its dialogues 
^re similar to those of Plato and of the Vpamshads and 
-the Pall Canon Dr Tarn’s theory of its Greek origin is 
negatived by its lack of knowledge of the Greek laiiguago 
or tliougbt Buddhaghosha regards it as an authority not 
inferior to the Pali Canon The bearing of this worl on 
the Bactnan lung s cometsion to Buddhism has been 
noted Sanskrit was the adopted language of Maka 
yanisra The Saddhannapundartka outlines the doctiines 
of Mahayana and de\clops the conception of the Buddha 
as the great god It was produced probably in the fiist 
centurj AD, and its characteristics ahe Buddhabhakh 
lerbosity, Pnranic extraiagance and bibholatry -isia 
{,hosha 4s the great‘>st writer of the second century A 1) 
taking his whole bterarj activitj into account He 
belonged to Ajodhya, Benares or Patm His Buddha 
<hania is a mahakatya and its sequel is the Sundara 
nandakatya, which narrates the story of Sundari and 
Is'inda (the Buddhas half biother), and of_the latter’s 
reluctant entrv into the Sangha In the mam both u orks 
leach Mahayamsm He wrote a drama called the Ban- 
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puira-pral,arana and two others of .the allegorical and' 
lietaera or courtesan types; the prn/.flrc««, whose frag- 
ments alone are estant, deals with tlic eonvei’sion of 
Sariputta and Jloggallana. His Mahayanist treatise is the 
Mahayanasraddliotpada or Rise of the Hahayana Faith. 
Lastly, his Vajra.s'aclii, or Diamond Needle, is an effective 
refutation of the caste system by quotations from the 
Vedas, the Mahabharaia and the Manavadharmasosira; 
its doctrine of equality astonished democratic Europe in 
the nineteenth centurj’. His fame is rtniqne in the field 
of letters; it is said that “ in his'richness aiid'’variety'hc 
recalls Jlilton, Qoethe, Kant and Voltaire.’" Hc'was the 
great predecessor of Kalidasa, who was to some ejctent 
influenced hy him. Nagarjuna was a South Indian 
Brahman, who became a Buddhist and subsequently •the- 
founder of tbe lladhyamiha school of Buddhism. ’ He 
composed the MadhyamiKa Suira^, and Ids sitnt/ai'flda 
shows the utter unreality of the phenomenal world and 
anticipates Bradley’s Appearance and licaHiyi h-' dis- 
tinguishes between relative and absolute truth and affirms 
that Jiinyafn Is the highest truth. HLs teaching influenced 
Vedantins like Sankara, who however condemns nihilism. 
As a controversialist and philosopher, Naparjnna was the 
greatest personality in the second century A.D. This 
pillar of Mahayanism was an Andhra by birth or domicile. 
" a man of remarkable genhus, an almost universal 
scholar,. ...a profound philosopher, a poet and author 
of great literary, abilities, and an intense lover of his 
species.”* In spite of his s^^nyavada, Bodhisattva Nagar- 
juna favoured worship and devotion, and his SulirtUeliha. 
or Letter to a Friend, emphasises the Four Truths and 
the Eight-fold Path, and contains the dictnm that *‘ we 
should not make any distinction hetween friends and' 
enemies.” His doctrines were defended by his famous 
pupil Arj'adeva. In spite of the increasing importance 


• T. Watters, On Vifoa Cfttronj;'* TmreU in India (1901), II,. 
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of SnnsVrit, i few Prnkrit Tsorks wpie compose 1 

<lunng this period "Vre hn\c mentioned Hals's worl on 
lo\e A mneh ercstcr prodnetion is the liriJiniJ ntha of 
Ouintlhvs the loss of nhieh has been to some extent eom 
pensated hv the Sanskrit versions of Kashmirian authors 
It IS a store house of stories utilised later ha mans men 
of letters 

Art Cave Architecture and Sculpture The rock cut 
ty^'arn (monasten ) at Blnia (near Poona) contains the 
earliest sculpture of the period — corU second centurr 
BC tlioiiph some would assign it to the next centnn — 
eharactensed hr realism and uninflticncetl ha ethical or 
snirilual considerations The greatest of the rock hewn 
elmityn? (temples) with its grand ha)l at Karlc (near 
Bomhai ) is much later belonging prohablv to the los" 
of the first eentun BC it is “one of the mos* mnem 
ficent inonumenls in all Ipjlin * • There arc ehnifi/o halK 
at Tnnnar Nasil Ajanta and other places The facade 
of the eltaitm hall at NasiK w clinraeteris''d hr restramel 
decoration The i'Htara with an inscription of TJshavaclat'' 
hclon^s to the second eentui% AD To the* same perio-l 
IS to be assigned the chai/yohall at Kanhen (near 
Bombay) Ifany caves were CTcavafcd for the Jams in 
Onssa Thus care archifccture and Bcnlptur-* mad 
greater progress than m the period of Asoka 

Bharhut and Sanchi Stupas The Bharhiit stupa 
(about 150 B C ) IS famous for its sculptured gatewaa and 
railings illustrative of the Buddha s life for example 
the storv of the Beer Bodhisattvn narrated in the Hum 
JataXa The Bodh Gaja railing (about 100 B C) is 
another example of the art of the Sunga age The four 
gateways of the Sanohi stupa ** the most perfect and 
most beautiful of all the monuments of the Earlv 


• A K Coomaraswamj Ristory of Indian and rndoncsfna Irf 
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School ”• of Indian art, arc assigned to the latter half 
of the first century B.C. Here again we find has-reliefs 
illustrating the Jataka stories of the Buddha, ^Yho is 
represented by a symbol, not by his figure, and the Great 
Departure fix)m KapilaYastu. “ By the side of these 
mature and elaborate compositions the reliefs of Bharhut 
are stiff and awlrwai'd, and \re are conscious of the gulf 
which separates the two and of the great advance that 
sculpture must have made during the century or more 
that elapsed between thein.”t Still both belong to the 
Central Indian or National School. Their art is charac- 
terised by shilful reproduction of Nature; avoidance of 
the image of the Buddha, and his representation by a 
parasol, footprints, etc., and the four principal events of 
his life by the lotus, the Bodhi tree, the wheel, and the 
sfupfi; synoptic method of illustration; and reliefs with 
explanatory lecend« and th‘ names donors, indicative 
of their character as the offspi-ing of co-operative effort. 
There is suh^tautial improvement in the minor arts— 
terracotta work and metal ornaments. The Qiidimallani 
(North Arcot District) Sivoltnonm is said to belong fo 
the second or’ first century -B.C. Pre-Christian Indian 
painting is found at Ajanta ’(the"Ni 2 .sm's Stat^ and 
Jogimara (Ori.«:sa): 

Gandhara’, Sculpture. The''h6me ‘‘of ’the Gandhara 
«chool of sculpture k the territory dominated by 
Peshawar, and its best productions may -he assigned to 
A.D. 50—200, the Kushan period. This sculpture is 
Buddhist, and the characteristic works are statues and 
reliefs. “ Considered as pictures of human life they 
represent as in a mirror a vivid image of almost every 
phase of the life of Northern India, lay and clerical, 

during several centuries Every class of tb“. ponnlatiou 

from prince to pariah is represented, and in short, no 
subject of human interest was regarded as material 


• C.n.l.. I. p. 627. 
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unsuitable for the sculptor’s chisel ”* Various tjpes of 
the Buddha image vrere produced — the prince, the ascetic 
“With only his skeleton intact (the emaciated Buddha 
•characterised by “ gripping realism *'), the Enbghtened, 
•etc The reliefs depict his birth, his renmi'Ciation, his 
temptation, etc h igures of Kubera and Others mentioned 
an Buddhist Literature were made and subordinated to 
the mam theme — the Buddha's life Thus the Gandhara 
£,eultptui*e IS unique as far as India is concerned, and 
Greek influence is patent though the subject is Indian 
"That influence substantially changed the stupa, nhieli 
Itself was decorated the stone balustride and gateways 
of Central India are conspicuouslv absent, Jafala scenes 
are lare, the Greek contributions ar® the drapery, the 
nimbus roiTnd the head and the features of Apollo oi 
Dionysus, the Connthian capital, the acanthus the vine 
leaf, the merman, etc But gradnallj non Indian elements 
■weie eliminated Therefore the influence of the Gandlnn 
school on Indian art in general is very limited Though 
the liybnd art of Gandhara exhibits much creative 
power, workmanship, ^mraetry and restraint, it pro 
duced very few works of distinguished merit 

Mathura At Mathura the progress of art corresponds 
to that of Bharbnt till the advent of the Satraps, and then 
■decline sets in and continues till the Kushan period 
Though the Mathura school developed on indigenous lines, 
the influence of Gandhira sculpture- was exerted on it in 
the Kushan period To the first two centuries A D belong 
the railing pillars representing ladies in various attitudes, 
oppressivelr sensual and out of tune with the austere 
morality of Buddhism 

Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda The Amaravati 
(Guntur District) stupa may_be assigned.to about 200 
B C , but the gieat railing with its sealpture is later — A D 


• h rv-skfc Avt* mi- 
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150-250. Hero again the life of the Bnddha is depIctccT 
in stone. The Descent of the Bodhisattva (birth of the 
Buddha) is superior to the prodnction.s of- Bharhnt and' 
Gandham. The Buddha’s encounter wth the elephant 
Nalagiri is expressive of pathos, which is absent from thw- 
art of Central India and, Gandhara. The- chief -events 
of the Buddha’s life ate illustrated in an original manner, 
and JIara’s seductive daughters replace the demons. The 
Buddha is represented by figures and symbols. The con- 
version of Nanda depicts him and his beautiful bride, and 
bis reluctant progress to the monastery. The Amaravati 
edifice is among “ the greater and most brautiful monu- 
ments of Indian Buddhism.”* The sculptiircs of Nagar- 
junikonda depict the life of the Buddha and several 
JataJm, The treatment of the first sermon is original; 
the presence of a Scythian warrior’ with helmet and 
spear is surprising. The ,Xagar3nnikonda phn«e of 
Amaravati art is “ perhaps les.s perfect and refined, bnt 
still full of life and inspiration ”;t it influenced the art 
of Anuradhapura and other places in Ceylon. 

Ajanta Painting- The cave paintings at Aianta 
oelong to different ages and constitute ” the most im- 
portant mass of ancient painting e.vtant in the world. 
Pompeii only excepted. The earliest groun assigned 
to the first centiiry B.C. in' cav‘=s IX and X may be 
attributed to tbe patronage of the Satavnhonas. The 
seated woman and the elephants are worthy of note.. 

Foreign Influence. Barring Gandhara art, Indian art 
from the third century B.C. to the- third eentury A.D. 
was to some extent subjected to Pemian and Greek 
influences. Still “ the artists of early India were quick’ 
with the- versatility of all great artists to profit "by the- 

• J. PI). Vogel, Buddhist Jirt in India, Cevlon and Javts 
(1935). p. 38. J - -- 
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j Ic-ssons which others liad to teach them The art iihich 
they practised was essentially a national art, iia\mg its root 
m the heart and in the faith of the people, and giving 
eloquent expression to their spiritual beliefs and to then 
deep and intuitive sympathy with nature Hellenistic 
art neicr took a real and lasting hold upon India foi the 
reason that the temperaments of the two peoples were 
ndieally dissimilar To the Greek, man, man’s beant%, 
man's intellect weie cierything But these ideals 
awakened no response in the Indian mind ‘Where 
Greek thought was ethical, his was spiritual where Greek 
was rational, his was emotional And to these higher 
aspirations these more spiritual instincts he sought at 
a latci date, to gne articulate expression br translating 
them into terms of form and colour But tint was not 
until the more spacious times of the Guptas 

Coinage . Punch marked and Die struck The oldest 
coinage of India is represented by a few siher bars with 
three circular dots or with devices punched on one side, 
but all oicr India are found ** punch marked ” coins oi 
purnnfls in rectangular and circuhr forms cut fro a 
leaves of silver, with a few devices on the obverse and 
in some cases on both Bides Taken together the device? 
range from huunn and animal figures to religious and 
plaiietan ssvmhols These coins which mar be assigned 
to the period 600 to 200 B C , continued in circulation 
oven later, particulsrlv m South India Thercfoie tht. 
invasion of Indn hr Alexander the Great hid no influerce 
on Indian coinage though an Indian prince Saubliuti 
imitated the Greek example and struck a silver com 
Gosting of copper coins was practised in India from the 
fifth renturv to the third centurv BC Die struck <’oms 
came into existence in North "Western Indn towards the 
close of tli^ fourth centurv B C with devices like tiic 
sios/tRa, hodM tree or vtkara “ DQuhle-die ” coins. 
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^igaiu of Noitb-Wcilcra In«iia, ate better and show 
Iranian inllucGcc, thoagh devices lUce ibe bull and thi) 
elephant are Indian. Bat the iiilitra coins of tbe second 
and fiist centuries B.C., .trith tlie names of ten kings 
(Sunga) on Brabmi script and the 3IatliUni corns Antb 
twelve royal namesj, though double-dic-stmck, are free 
from foreign influence. The coins of 3Iahva illustrate 
the ti’ansition from “ punch-marked ” to die-struek 
coinage. Thus a system of coinage originated in India 
and evolved on indigenous lines till Greek contact in th? 
stcQud centurj* B.C. and the following centuries improved 
and enriched it,* 
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ludo Greek coinage supplns an *ei.cellent example of 
cultural as5»inulatioii , the es»lusivel\ HellenutiG features 
of Bactnan coinage uere graduallj modiiied the mtre 
duction of Indian elements It shows that the engineers 
were no meie slaiish copyists of Western model*, but 
were gii mg free and spontan ous expression to their own- 
ideas 

Saka and Pahlava The copper coins of llaue* show 
Greek gods and goddesses and the elephant’s head m 
imitation of a certain coin of Demetnos; on one com, ht 
is seated on horse back In the sdvei and copper corns 
of Azes I, Lakshmi is found along with Greek sods and 
goddesses, and on one copper pi^ce lie is seated cross 
legged The came Vonones is found along witli that of 
liw brother or his nephew Gondoplienies appears on 
horse back on the obverse of ^s billon (allow of silver 
and copper) coins, while on the reverse sometimes Si\a is 
found The Indian straiegos Aspavoimaii s name is found 
on. the corns of both Azes I aud Gondophemes indicating 
the connection between the Saka and Pahlava lulers The 
re striking of the coins of ApoUodotos and Hippostratos 
by Azes I shows the Saka conquest of the Indo Greek 
kingdom The bilingual fishion was continued b\ the 
Sakas and the Pnhiavas Nahapana and Chasbtana imita- 
ted th« Greek JiemidracJm, and used Greek on the obverse^ 
and Kharoslithi and Nagari (modified Brahmi) on the 
reverse After the death of Ghashtaua Kharoslithi drops 
out, aud his descendants used the Buddhist cTinjfyi 
svmhol on the reverse and their portraits charactensti- 
ealh Saka on the obverse of their 7feHUffrac7i»ns From 
the reign of Jivadanian (2nd half of the 2nd century 
AD) the grandson of Itndradaman I the date of issue 
IS given invnnabh down to the end of th^ dvnastr 

Kushan The Eoman inflnenee on Tvush'in com> Ii s. 
already been detailed The copper coins of Kliadplnscs f 
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.again of Noitli-Western India, are better and show 
Iranian influence, though devices lilce the bull and the 
elephant are Indian. But the Ultra coins of the second 
and first centuries B.C., with the names of ten kings 
(Suuga) in Brahmi script and the Mathura coins nith 
twelve royal names, though double-die-struck, are free 
from foreign influence. The coins of Mahva illustrate 
the transition from “punch-marked” to die-stiutk 
oomage. Thus a system of coinage originated in India 
and evolved on indigenous lines till Greek contact iu thj 
stcond century B.C. and the following centuries improved 
and enriched it.* 

Indo-Greek. The Greek coins in India have given us 
the names of thirty-three ' rulers, most ot wfiom arc 
unknown to otlier sources ol historj*. Their characteristic 
features are portrait-heads and bilingual legends; most 
of them arc circular' aiiU'confcim to the Persien or 
Indian standard ot weight. The silver coins are the 
didraclm {douhh drachm) ' and the hemidrachm {half- 
drachm). Denietrios struck copper coins with legends in 
two scripts — Greek and Kharoshthi on the obverse and 
the reverse respectively. Eulcratides imitated him 
issued copper and silver coins, and one of his copper 
coins contains the figure of Zeus, who is described as the 
citj'igod of Kapisa. The coins of Apollodotos and 
Menander are abundant, and their circulation at Broach 
as late as the first ccuturj' A.D., is vouched for by the 
Periplus. The portrait-heads of two queens, Agathokleia 
and Ivalliopc are found together with those of Strato I 
(son of the former) and Hetmaios (husband of tl>e 
latter). The ailver coins of the Antialkidas are also 
■numerous. In general, the portraits on the obverse arc 
so clear and realistic that we can gain some idea of the 
phj-sical characters of the Indo-Greek kings. Devices on 
■the reverse include animals like the elephant and the bull. 


• C. J. Brown, The Coins ol India (1932), Chapter I. 
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Indo-Grcek coinnge supplies an Excellent ccatnplc of 
cultural assimilation; the cxclushcly llcHcni'slic feature’s 
of Bactrian coinage ^^tre sradaally mollified by the inlrc* 
ductiou of Indian elements. It shot>s that “ tl.e 
were no mere slatish copvists of Wesieiu models, hut 
were pi\lng free and spontaneous e-\prcs»ion to their own 
ideas."* 

Saka and Pahlava. The copper coins of JIaues sliott* 
Greek gods and god<ie=^‘5es and the elephant's head in 
imitation of a certain coin of Deraetrios; on one coin, In- 
is seated on horse-back. In the siher and copper coins 
of Azes I, Lakshnii is found along nitli Greek pods and 
goddesses, and on one copper pKcc. he is seated crow- 
Icgged. Tlic name Vonones is found along with that of 
his brother or his nephew. Gondophcrncs appears on 
horse-back on the obverse ot his billon (alloy of silt or 
and copper) coins, while on the reverse Roinctimcs Sita in 
found. The Indian .<<ratc<ios Aspatarman's name is found 
on the coin-s of both Azes I and Gondophenics mdi-catlngr 
the connection bctiiocn the Saka and Pnhlata tulers The 
re-striking of the coins of Apollodofos and IIippostrato« 
by Azes I shows the Saka conquest of the Indo-Greek 
kingdom. The btlingual fashion was continued by the 
Sakas and the Pahlavas Nahapana and Chashtana imita- 
ted th-* Greek hemidraclnn, and used Greek on the obvc^se^ 
and Kharoshthi and Naparl (modified Brahmi) on the 
reverse After the death of Chashtana. Kliaroshthi drops 
out, and his descendants used the Buddhist chnityn 
symbol on the reverse and their portraits, characteristi- 
cally Saka. on the obverse of their litmulrnclms. From 
the reign of Jhadaman (2nd half of the 2nd century 
AB,), the grandson of Rudradaman I, the date of issne 
( is givcn’invariably down to the end of th<' dynasty. 

Kushan. The Roman bifiaeiice on Kiishr.n coins hnv 
already been detailed The copper coins of Kliadpliiscs I 
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-contain the bull on tW obverse and the Baetrian camel 
on the reverse. Khadpises II issued the double stater, 
the stater {dtnara from Itoman denarius), the quarter- 
siater, and on some of these coins he appears cross-legged 
on a couch, or his head or bust is found. On one coin he 
is seated in a cliariot drawn by two horses. »His copper 
coins represent him as standing and placing an offering 
on an altar. ‘ ‘ The portrait of the king’ is most realistic 
though hardly flattering — a corpulent flgui’c with a long 
heavy face and a Jai^e nose, he appears wearing the long 
Kushana cloak and tall ‘ GUgit ’ boots, on his head a 
conical hat with streamers.”* On the reverse of his coins 
is found Siva or his characteristic sjunbol. Kanishka uses 
eolTupt Greek for his coin legends. The reverse of his 
gold and copper coins exhibits a variety o£, gods : Greek* 
Helios, Herakles and Selene; Hmdn*Siva;‘lranian-Athro, 
” Firo,” Oado, the wind ^od, •Ardokhsho and Nana; and 
the Buddha. On the obverse of some of bis coins he is 
standing, and on a few of his copper coins, sitting on a 
throne. Huvishka’s copper coin shows him seated cross- 
legged, seated with raised arms, reclining on a couch and 
riding an elcph.snt, and on the reverse many gods appear. 
Siva and Nandi are characteristic of the reverse ,of 
Vasudeva’s issues, and on the other side the king is 
standing. Th-' coins of the successors of Tasudeva ore 
degenerate imitations of his type and of that of Knnishka. 
Taudhej'as and other republican tribes imitated the 
■copper coinage of the Kushans, jnst as the Kunindas and 
others of the Panjab had copied Greek and Salra types in 
the first century B.O. • ■ , * 

Andhra and T am il, The coins of the Andhras arc 
found in the Krishna-Godavari Yalley, North*.Ivonkan, 
the Central Provinces and Malwn. The earliest pieces 
are assigned to about -160 B.C. The metal employed is 
^mostly potin (billon) and leftdi'the legends are . in 


* Brown, op. eft., p. 35.^ 
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Brahmi, and the de\ices the chaxUja, bow and elephant 
tiautamipntra SntaKarm restruck many of the numerous 
coins of ^>aliapana in tol cn of his grand ^^ctory o\er him 
We haAc noticed the ship coins of lajna SataLami The 
earliest corns of the Tamil country ore mere weights of 
gold with a punch mark on one side , the cup shaped 
padma tankas re^ cal punch marks on both sides and 
die struck coins followed Punch marked corns continued 
in circulation till about A D 200 Diinng the early 
centuries of the Christian era Eoman gold currenej pre 
Tailed Some copper ship*coins seem to be mutations of 
Andhra tj*pes and are assigned to the 3rd century A D , 
the earliest P'illa\a coins arc of tins kmd 

Foreign Influence ObMously Indian coinage during 
200 B C — ^A D 300 is much indebted to the Greek 
achic%ement hut the process of gradual Indianisation of 
the foreign art is unmistakable ' A careful inspcctiou 
■of the successive coinages of the Indo^Greeks the Sakos 
nud the Koshanas will show that the strongest influences 
of pure Gi-eel art had passed away before the reign df 
Ivauishka In the Ivushan (Kanishkan) period the 
whole fabric of tlie coins if not cntirelj Indian is fir 
more oriental than Greek After all is said the art was 
produced m India and must have been largely if not 
entirely the work of Indian craftsmen • 

CH-VPIER M 

THE GUPTA AGE (300—600) 

SECTION I CHANDRAGUPTA I (S20— c 330) 

Sn Gupta and Ghatotkacha The piedecessors of 
Alaharajadhiraja Chandmgupta I were "Mah irdja 
Gupta and tlaliaraja Ghatotkacha aecordmg to the 
Allahabad Pillar inscnplion Of Samudragupla md other 
Gupta inscriptions This distinction m 7<5hti.cal jrfntus 
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between Chandragupta I and his predeccssoi’S may be 
regai-ded as w’ell iounded, and the latter treated as local 
princes of Magadha. T-tsin g, the Chinese pilgrim, -who 
ti-avclled in India between 671 an (LB95 refers to Maharaja 
Sn Gupta as the builder of a temple “ five hundred years 
before.” This reference would assign,. the first known 
Gupta to about 1Q5. Obviously more than a century is 
untenable for two rulers, as the accession of Chandra- 
gupfa I took place in 320 . Therefore 'Sri Gupta iniay be 
assigned to the last quarter of the thirdV centurj* ami 
Ghatotkacha to the first two decades of the follmvins 
centurj’. I-tsing’a statement maj' be broadly interpreted 
as referring to the fifth centurj' eounting back from lus 
own time (seventli century), i.e., the third century.^ 

^ Chandragupta I. Aboixt Chandragupta I we laww 
from his, title of RIaharajad]>ira5a (though a later recoru 
styles him merely ilaharaja) that his position was 
diflferent from that of bis grandfather and father. He 
must have founded the Gupta era of 319—20 as ho was 
the first imperial Gupta; the recent attempt to push back 
the commencement of that- era to 200 is not generally 
appreciated.* His marriage with Kumaradevi, a Lleh* 
chhari princess, , is alluded to with so much pride and 
s-atisfaetion in the records of Ins successors [that the 
inference is legitimate that it must have contributed to 
the rise of the Guptas. As wc possess neiiher hi.s inscrip- 
tions nor his coins — though a few scholars would attribute 
some coins to him — ,' his imperial position is an inference 
'from the records o! others, and ^ve are in .the dark about 
mi.s aebievements entitling him to that position. Accord- 
ing to the Purava$, the Gupta dominions included 
Mngadlia, Allahabad and Oudh, and this is ^ncrally 
regarded as descriptive of the kingdom of Gliondm- 
ciipta I, but some would take that description as referable^ 
to the time of hU prc<lcccssors. The effects of the' 
Idchchhavj matrimonial connection are estimated variously 

• TX. N. Dandekar, A TTiitorv of the Oiiptas (1341), pp. 1216- ■ 
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scholars Thus there is much obscuntj about tlie 
actnitics of Chandragupta I justifying his imperial title 
and his foundation of an era 

The Eaumudimahotsava Recently attempts have 
b 'cn made to thron further light on the career of the 
first imperial Gupta Dr K P Jayaswal has i-econ* 
) struct ed his historj m the light of the data proMded by 
the A’frimmrfimn/iot^flio, a Sanskrit drama regarded as 
the work of a lad\ • The storj is that one Chandasena 
Usurped the throne of ilagadlia and ruled with an iron 
hand nith the support of the Liehchhavis Consequent on 
a popular rciolt, the usurper was c\pellcd and his d\'n'ist\ 
abolished Aceoiding to Dr Jayaswal, Samudragupta 
effected the restoration of his djuaslv to the imperial 
throne of Pataliputra b> his warlike career The histon 
cal lalne of the drama depends mamlj on the laliditj 
of the identification of Chandasena nith Chandragupta I, 
but the grounds for the identification arc not adequate, 
though the tend-Tic' in some quarters to disparage 
dramatic tradition m general from the historical point 
of view IS to be regretted t 

The Meharauli Inscription Another attempt to eluci 
dale the imperial career of Chandragupta I is to regard 
him as the Chandra of the posthumous Iron Pillar inscrip 
tion at SPharauh (near Delhi) who, after his victory in 
Bengal, “ crossed the seven mouths of the Indus, inflicted 
a defent on the Bahlikas, (and) acquired the sole rule 
of the earth by long conlmucd efforts of his own arms ” 
Tho last uords are emphasised to brmg out Chandra’s 
acquisition of an empire b> self effort, though the> may 
be regarded as merely convcntionaL The achievements 
mentioned m the r'xord harmonise better with the con. 


• K. P Jayaswal Historj; of India (1933), pp 11318 
t A Volunve o/ Easleni and Indian Studies prejenfed to 
rmf F W Tt-AVf.at w 115 IW a?. , 
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quest of the Western Satraps by Chandragupta II, on 
some of Avhose coins the shortQned form of his name — 
Chandra — cjccurs.* In the light of the inseriptional data, 
it is not proper to identify Chandra with any petty ruhr. 
The choice lies between Chandragupta I and II. Slore 
definite evidence is desirable before the Slcharauli record 
is ascribed to the former. If such evidence is available, 
he may- he regarded as the Gupta Philip and Ms son as 
the Gupta Alexander.! Rccentfy Chandra has been 
identified even with Chandragupta Slaurya. Ilcnce the 
inscription is regarded as a mysterious record.^ 

SECTION II- SAMUDRAGUPTA (c 330— c 380) 
Accession. It is supposed by a few scholars that 
Chandraputa I was succeeded by his first son, Kacha, 
whose coins exist. This view is propped up by the fact 
I recorded in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra* 
gnpta that he was chosen heir*dcsignatc hy bis father, 
with the result that the rojeetod condidates became dis- 
consolate, and by the supposition that that record suggests 
a war of succession before Samudragupta could be at case 
at Pataliputra. But Kacha has no place in the ofilcial 
gcnealocy, which mentions Samudragupta as the immediate 
successor of Chandragupta I. Further the Kacha coiM 
are the same as thos'^ of Samudragupta in weighty. fabric 
and. typo, and the legends describe Mm as “the ester- 
7minator of all kings “ and as the “ conqueror of the world 
iwho conquers heaven by Ms be^ actions’* — expressions 
applied to Samudragupta in other records. Therefore 
the identity of the two is extremely probable, and it may 
be surmised that Samudragupta was called Kacha, short 
for the name of his grandfather, Ghatotkaeba; 330 is 
meiely the.eonjectural date of his accession to the throne. 


, * Jbid., Dp. 23-28. 

t S. Ki’ishnaswaml Aiyangar, StHdipsinGupiaUislory (li-')’ 
P. 35. 

t 2Vcit> Indian Atiliqttary, I, pp. 188-89. 
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The Pillar Inscnption The long, undated inscription 
of Samudragupta m classical Sanskrit meised on an 
Asokan pillar probahlj originally at Kausanjly but now 
at Allahabad is in the Gupta variety of the Nagari scnpt 
all the 33 lines constitute a single gigantic sentence with 
a beautiful verse (lines 7 and 8) regarded by competent 
critics to lie not unworthj of Kabdasa It was composed 
b> Afahadandanaj aka (Commander in Chief ) Hanseni 
It was once treated as a posthumous rccoid of Samudra 
gupta because the ascent of bis fame to Indra s region 
ms understood as bis translation to the other world 
■But the nbsence of any reference to lus astaai^ia from 
jthe cpignph is deeisiic pioof of its composition during 
(the life-tirae of Samudragupta The older in which events 
are mentioned cannot be taken as the chronological order 
Though some of the personal and place names m the 
jccord ha%c not been identified satisfactoiiK the contents 
of the document ire on the whole clcai Omitting the 
conventional phnseologj appealing here and there md 
refusing to imdoilme the e tcetera s we maj regard the 
inscription as ihorouglilj historical Upon thLs single 
|!rcC 0 ]\l rests the name and fame of the real founder of the 
Gupti Empire except in the first four lines there are 
■no seiioiis locuna^ in it 

Samudragfupta’s Accomplishments The first part of 
•the Pillar inscription describes Samudragupta as one uho 
in his own person resohed the eternal conflict between 
poetrj ond prosperits or Icariung^'UwLAVC'ihh in other 
■words he was both king^nd-poct He was chosen by Ins 
fath'T as the heir apparent on account of his real worth 
and tl c courtiers wcie delighted while bis brothers were 
confounded this idea is convejed to us in a remarkable 
•verse in such a manner tint wc feel we sec the whole scene 
widi our own eyes Then his ** extirpation ” of Achvuta 
and Nncasenn is described also his capture of a member 
ff the Kota famili and his residence at Patiliputn free 
-from in’* anvi tv Tins datum is inadequate for founding 
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upon it the theory of a disputed succes^on. Then his. 
moral, intellectual and Tvarlikc qualities are detailed; his. 
lo.ye of dharma, lus piercing intellect, his learning 
(poetrj-) and his valour (parakramanl-a). Here is a 
second reference to his ability os a poet. 

The Dakshinapatha Expedition, The next part of the 
inscription is the most important. It enumerates the 
conquests of Samudragupta and their effects on his. 
f imperial position. He “captured and liberated” 
'ilahendra of Kosala, ^Vyaghinraja of Mahakantara, 
•ilantaraja of Kerala, •Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Svami- 
datta of Kottura, Damana of Erandapalla, *Vishuugopa 
of Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi. 
Ugrasena of Palalika, Kubera of Hevarashtra, Dhananjaya 
of Eusthalapura and “ oU the other kings of Dakshuva* 
...patha.” The'estest of Samudragupta's conquests in South 
'India can be correctly determined only if those place 
names are properly identified. Jdentif\-ing Kerila with 
the* Chera country, Kottura rriih Kothur (Coimbatore 
District) and Palakka with Palghat (South Malabar 
District), it was once thought that SamudragupfaV 
invasion covered most of South India, and Dr; Hoe rnlc 
went further on the basis of the expression “ all”the other 
t^gs of Dakshinapatha and described the Gupta 
Empire as mort* extensive than the Bfauiya Empire. But- 
those identifications are now held to be untenable. 
The equation of Kerala with Colair lake (Godavari 
District) or Hiurda Koad (Orissa) is unsatisfactory. 
Kottura is said to be Kothoor (Ganjam District). 
Palakka is Pakkai (Nellore District). The identification 
of Erandapalla with Erandol (IDiandesh District, 
Bombay), and of Dwaraslitra with Maharashtra led to 
the belief that Samudragupta returned home from Kanchi i 
via AVestern India. But Erandapalla is taken as identical 
with Erandapali (Ganjara District) and Devarashtra 
with tlie Tenamanehili Taluk of the A^zagapatam District 
by Prof. Jouveau-Dubrenil. who thinks that there is no- 
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fquestion of the mclnsion of the Maratha country within 
Samudragupta’s sphere of operations Kosala is South 
ICosalfl Mahakantara. is the neighbouring forest region 
und Pishtapnra is Pithapuram (Godavan District), 
\engi and Kanchi are obi ions Avamnlrta and Kusthala 
pura must be near one of the places mentioned above m the 
Andhradesa Therefore Sanmdngupta’s expedition is caid 
to have been confined to the East Coast as far as Kanchi 
purom But the author s new is that Samudragupta 
matched through, the E Godaian “W Godavan Krishna 
■and Kellore Districts and returned home vta the Satara and 
Mandla Districts • Prof Jouveau Dub reuil thinks that the 
alleged liberation of South Indian potentates means m 
plain language the defeat of Samndra^npta, probably by 
a confederacy of princes and obsenes “ It is no more a 
new Alexander marching nctonously through South 
tndia, it was stmplj the unfortunate attempt of a king 
from the North who wanted to annex the coast of Orissa 
but complcteli failed ’ f The French scholar imaginos 
jtliat Samudragupta was no boy catching butterflies and 
Uettm" them free But the reinstatement of ^jonquered 
lings lias not at all noiel even Alexander treated Poros 
gcnoTOUsli in the end The Pillar inscription distin 
guislics clearli between “extirpation" and “libera- 
tion ’ — two different policies pursued by Samudragupta 
with regard to Northern and Southern India rcspeetively, 
and refers to the actnities of Jus officers m connection 
mth the restoration of the wealth of the vanejmshed 
princes The idea of a confederacy is purely imaginary 
Kb doubt the East Coast was not annexed to the'^Gupta 
Tmpiro and this is m accordance nth thc' indications 
in the record itself The severest cntic of the Gupta 
t monarch alludes to liis nrohaWe imtnl su'^cess even thi*: 
may be consistently denied by him. As far as 

• <?athlanataaler Slutfir* pp 
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available evidence goes, the success of the expedition is 
unquestionable. It may be conjecturaliy assigned la 
about 350. It is mainly on the strength of his South 
Indian achievement that fDr. Smith hails Samudragupta 
[as the Indian Napoleon. The Arthasastra of Kaiilih’a 
Tnentions three tjqies of conquerors; Plmrniai'tjayi, Zoltlia* 
Vijay* and J^sio-cojjayi (righteous, covetous and devilish 
conquerors), and on the groimd that he reinstalled th-* 
South Indian princes, some would regard Samudragnpta 
as a righteous conqueror, hut in Northonx India Ids policy 
was clean different. Only a speculative answer is possible 
to the question why he did not incorporate the conquered 
southern territory in his empire. Perhaps his nmbitior 
was only to secure recognition of Ids imperial position in 
South India. He annexed tlic VaVataha territory in 
, Central India, hut did not touch (beir po'sessions in the 
Dahlian. His numerous alliances in Northern and 
/Western India show that he cared more for paramountcy 
(than for a very extensive empire. It appears that he wM 
/ a state^an as well as a great sohlier. He la regarded os 
** perliaps the greatest of Ids dynasty,”* 

Annexations and Alliances. As regards Samiulra' 
gupta’s annexations in Northern India, he claims to have 
exterminated Pudradcs-a, Matila, Nngadatta, Chnndro- 
varinan, flanapatinaga, Nagasenn, Aclijuita, ‘ Nnndin, 
Balnvamian and oth'^ kings of Aiynvarta. Of these,. 
Acliyutn and Nagasena seem to have encountered Samudra- 
gupfa twice. /Ml Hie princes mentioned above ruled over 
lorritnrics inolmlod in the Upper Oangotic Valley, Central 
India ajid Ilasteni Indm. Samudmgupta’s allies were 
nunuTous in .Vortli-Kastenj India, at the foot of the 
Ilirnlnyrs, and in the Ponjnh, Ihijimtann. Mnlwa. 
"Wt-tern India and the Central Provinecs, the chief 
among thorn Wing the kings of Aissam and Nopal and the 
ropuIiHoan' trilies, Jlalavos. Arjunayanas. Vaudlie.'Tis. 


• It. D. Banerjl, The Age of thr Imperial Gurtnt (X?33), p 23- 
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Frarjtmas and Abliiras Another scries of allies is 
mentioned inelndmg the Knshans the 'Western Satraps 
and the Ceylonese and * all other direllere in islands 
This last exprc sion h'ls led some scholai* to speak 
of the CO operation of Saraudragnpta s na\'^ with 
his armi in Ins dj^tijqja and of the extension of his 
power to the islands of the Bay of Bengal and to the 
ilalay Archipelago His relations vath Cevlon are von 
1 firmed ba Chinese evidence which m ntions i reghavama s 
loml ass^ to him in order to obtain his peimission lor the 
? uilding of a Sinhalese monasterr at Bodh Gai a That 
king of Ceylon ruled fioin c 352 to c 379 and Ins sjnchro 
nism nith Samudragnpta is an important chronological 
datum 

Kaviraja Samudragnpta The third and last part of 
Hariscna s prasa^tt rcmforc'^ Samudragnpta s accom 
1 lislimeuts hj mentioning his slnrp- a nd p olished 
intellect 1 IS musical talents and his title of /oTTi#;* 
(king of poets) justified bj his poetical works capable of 
securing the means o£ U\clihood to learn d men Hero 
wc laic the thud reference to his eminence as a poet 
Though none of his works are extant it is impropei to 
dismiss the three references to liis literary achie\ement as 
bastkss Ills lyrist toms the best of his eight t> p s 
confiian his proficiency in music It is not necessarj to 
intcipret the term laitraji m Us technical sense and 
it 5 ,ard } im as superior to a mol (tkait (a great po t) and 
as a pohglot In the genealogical section of the record 
Ic is mentioned ns the daughters son of Lichchhaii 
I a-slh Ilanscna the aullioi of this piece of po-tic prose 
IS gnenJus olTcial designation of ■^lnhadandana^ aka and 
desenl ed as the sine of the feet of the Parama 
B1 nttaraka (Samndragupta) Though the comcn 
tional parts of the culogj are* avorthlcss for historical 
trwiitisa * 1*1112 ^lurdttarcttin aati vwai fiudicrfcron rii 
monarchj bi Hariscna cannot escape notice the king was 
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foimdation as far as Northern India is concefhed Some 
think that Samudragupta imitated tlie practice of South 
-Indian princes A number of titles assumed Jnm on 
Ins coins corroborate his martial career As the firsn, 
Iknown date of his successor is 380, his death ma\ 
uissigued to that \ ear 

^amudra’s Place in Gupta History Samudiagupta 
■was the real founder of the Gupta Empire Though it 
was confined to Northern India and was much smaller than 
Ihe “Maurya Empire his imperial influence was much 
gr ater than is indicated bj his terntoiial possessions 
lie was a de\out Vaishnava who stood for the harmony 
of creeds He was the patron of the distinguished 
-Buddhist Vasuhandhu and seems to have evinced interest 
in Buddhism Alorcovcr ht should be credited with a 
shnie m. the advancement of culture characteristic of his 
dj nasty, he certainly laid the foundations of the Gupta 
cultural edifice as well 

SECTION HI CHANDEAGUPTA II (c 380— c 416) 

Kamagupta In the light of certain literary traditions 
•Samudragupta is supposed to ha\e been succeeded by 
Eamagupta The Hindu story of the fatal end of the 
last tVestorn Sntiap is confirmed by a JIuslim account 
belonging to the eleicnth century AE* The Sanjan 
Phtes of Amogh'i\arsha I Rashtrakuta lefer to “ that 
donor m the Kali \ge who was of the Gupta lineage 
ha\ing lulled his brother wc arc told seized his 
Inngdom and queen t Without questioning Rama 
gupta s paltroonerv or the cluvalrous conduct of his 
a oungcr brother Chandraguptn II or the latter s marriage 
with his brother s ^afe Dliimade\i we mav hn\e critical 
misgiMngs regarding the enthronement of the former 
liccausc of the omission of liis name from the official 


• n N Saletorp Life n the Oipta Age (1943) pp 1718 
1 EplpropWa Infiico XVIH p 2SS 
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genealogy 'and because he is ‘unknown to numisinatics- 
Therefore Chandragupta II may be regarded as the- 
direct suecessoi' of his fatijer, who seems to have chosen 
him for the throne.* 

Chandragupta ’s Conquest of Western India. Though 
the chronological limits of Chandragupta ’s reign are 
clearly indicated by the Matlinra inscription (different from 
the old undated onel of the Gupta era 61 = 319 -f- 61=- 
A.D. 380, and the Sanehi record of Gupta era 93=A.D. 
412, his life is obscure. A dateless Udayagiri (Slahva) 
Cave inscription says that the emperor w?ut there in 
person with a view to conquering “ the whole world 
As a preliminary to his conquest of Western India, he 
married his daughter, Prabhavati, by his second queen 
Kuberanagn, to the Vakataka king Eudrnseim 11. The 
details of his obliteration of the Western Satrap princi- 
pality under Eudrasimha III are unknown, but the Gupta 
victory is vouched for positively by bis inscriptions and 
coins and by later traditions and negatively by the cessa- 
tion of Satrapal coins after 388. The conjectural date of 
the conquest is 395, though some suggest 409. , Chandra- 
gupta II celebrated a horsc-sacrifice, probably after iirr 
annexation of Western India, and a ston^ horse is found 
near Benares with the legend t‘ Ghandragu.” His title 
of Yilrramaditya was assumed probably in that conneetion> 
and he is identified with the traditional Vilo-amaditya, 
the destroyer of the Sakas (Western Satraps) and 
emperor of XJjjain. The incorporation of Western India 
in the Gupta Empire enonnoosly enriched it by extending 
its limits to the Arabian Sea, established direct oversea 
contact with the Eoman Empire, and increased the com- 
mercial importance of Ujjaiu. But it Is uncertain 
whether the great sen-port of Broach belonged to the 
Gupta Empire, which stretched from the Himalayas to- 


• R. O. Basak, The lUttory of Voith-Emtcm Imlia (1934)^ 
pp. ill-ir. 
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the Narmada and practieallj to the Mahanadi and from, 
the mouth of the IlughU to the Jumua and the Chamhal 

The Capital Though Pataliputra continued to be the 
capital of the Gupta Empuc as in the reign of Samudra 
gupta Ujjam appears- to have become th'^ dc facto head 
quartei-s of the emperor Afost of the inscriptions of 
Chandragiipta are found m llahva Probably here lies 
the reason foi Fa hien s not mcntiojnng the name of that 
emperor Tradition associates Vikramaditxa with botJi 
Ujjam and Pataliputra, cien Aaodhjn is referred to as 
the imperial capital Inscriptions of the Kadamhas 
emphasise thoir matrimonial connections wth the Guptas 
and Sanskrit Literature nllndcs to Vikramaditja's diplo 
matte relations with Kuntala through Kalidasa Chandra 
gpipta's man> com tj^cs exhibit his numerous titles 
expressive of his valour He must liaie died between 412 
and 415 after a reign of more than thirts scars 

Fa-hien’s Itmerary Innumerable Clnncse pilgiims 
visited India the holv land of Buddhism the most famous 
of them being Fa hien Ilmen Tsang and I tsing the last 
of the trio sirote on sixt> Chinese pilgrims who tiavollcd 
in India m the seventh centuo A D The apradakshxna^ 
(from right to left) joumej of Fa hien from Chan^an 
{China) the imperial capital to Northem India overland 
and thence by sea to Ceylon Java and Kiao chowiChma), 
is an important chapter in the annals of pious adventure 
He spent fifteen vesrs of his life (399 414) m travel, 
nine years in India including six years in the Gupta 
Empire He started from Central China crossed the 
dc'-p-t pas.'-od through Khotan Kashgar, Udyam 
Gandhara Afghamstan and the Panjah and reache’l 
Mathura having witnessed the piosperons state of 
Buddhism all along fhe rente He desciihcs the condition 
of the Gangetic Doab calls it the IMiddle Kingdom of the 
Brahmans and portnjs the character of the imp°rnl 
administration Continuing lus journey he visitul 
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Kanauj, Ayodhya, Smvasti, Kapilavastu, Kusinagara and 
\aisali and arrived at Pataliputra. He mentions the 
stone bnildmgs of Asoka erected by “ spirits ” and the 
ijwpjtals of Hlagadlia. Thence he proceeded to Eaja- 
griha Bodh-Gaya and Benares. Omng to the moimtains 
and the insecurity of the roads of the Dakhan, heretinTjed 
to Pataliputra, ^vhere he stayed for three years, studying 
feans^it and copying many Buddhist scriptures, including 
the Vinayapitaka, and thus carried out the main object 
of Ins journey to India. After the e-vpirj' of that period, 
he continued his travel, reached the sea-port of Tamlnk, 

leaving for 
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SECTION IV. KUMAEAGUPTA I (c 415— c 455) 
and 

SKANDAGUPTA (c 45&— c 467) 
Kumaragupta I During the fiist half of the fifth ceu- 
tnn , the Gupta Empire enjoyed uninterrupted peace and 
trauquillitj The consolidation of it by Chandragupta II 
increased its prosperity and prestige and facilitated the 
task of his successor Kumaragupta maintained intact 
his inherited position His abundint coinage and the 
pro\ cnance of his inscriptions show that he controlled the 
nhole empire firmly and wis“ly He performed the horse 
saciifiee and issued an appropriate coinage He stvled, 
himself Mabendraditya His Vaishnavism did not pie 
lent him from favouring the Skanda cult by peacock 
coins and by naming bis son Skanda, a lariant of his own 
name Kumaxa His reign constitutes an epoch in cultural 
history , it witnessed not only the glorj of Kalidasa and 
.others, but also the foundation of the Unnersitr of 
^Nalandi It is a good commentaiv on his imperial 
administration that a company of silk weavers immigrated 
into his dominions and became highlv prosperous Tina 
state of affairs uas disturbed towards the close of his 
reign In the “ powerful and wcaltin " Pnshvamitras u 
tribe belonging to the Jfarmada region, wlio overpowered 
the impcrnl arms sent against them But Prince Skanda 
defeated them and rehabilitated the fortunes of his 
d\*nastj nitli some difficulty including personal discom 
forts 

Skandagupta The theory of succession disputes even 
duniiR the pendeno of the late war does not seem to be 
well founded Skandagupta was the direct successor to 
lus f ith^r, who did not li\e to congratulate his Mctorious 
son He was the last great Gupta of the imperial luie 
who manfiilh struggled against the great Hume danger 
to the empire and remoicd it for the time h'*mg about 
45S He commemorated his double victory by erecting- 
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a pillar at^Bhilari, near Bonarfs, cronTiecl with a.stata^ 
of .Vislin'O, and inscribed vrith tbe sioyy of tbe grand 
deliverance from the Pu^yamitra and Hun perils. The 
debasement of his currency in certam respects must ha^e 
been caused by the costliness of the Dunic wai*. His 
Girnat inscription mentions the breach of Lake Sudarsana 
jn 455 and its repair in the following year by Chakra- 
palita, the son of Governor Paruadatta (perhaps the 
Iranian Pamadata), in the short period of two months. 
He continued the enlightened attitude towards religion 
eharaeteristic of his family. 

SECTION V, DECLINE OP THE GUPTA EldPIBE 

Successors of Skandagupla. During the next ten 
fyears (c 467— c 477) the imperial throno uas occupied by 
'Puragupta, Narasinihagupta and Kumaragupta II. This 
period witnessed the empire’s loss of Kathiawar and 
Western Jfalwa. Budhagupta rxUcd from about 417 to 
’ jibotzt 496 over the territory from Bengal to Eastern 
ilalwa. He was followed by Tathognlagupta aud 
Baladitya (probably identical with Bhanugupta). ‘ The 
Hun chief, Toramana, challenged the Gupta power and 
.established his authority in 3Ialwa about 500. Two yeai-s 
■later he was succeeded by his son Slihiragula- About 510 
flie was defeated by Baladitya who, according to Hinen 
'ITsang, 's;t him free at the instant of the Queen-Jlother. 
This victory over the Hans was completed about 533 by 
Tasodharman of ilahva. If Baladitya were the same <is 
Bhamigupta, he must have reigned till about 545. But 
the rise of Tasodharman and of the Mauliaris practically 
eclipsed the imperial line, which continued for some time 
more in Eastern India. Adityasena, who revived the 
Gupta Empire in the 7th century after the death of 
Enisha, belonged to the dynasty of the Guptas of 
■Jlagadha, whose conueeUcm with the imperial Gupta 
•family is a matter for conjecture. 

Causes of Decline, Even under the gi^eat Guptas 
imperial strength -was impaired by the hostility of tho 
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Juslijamitias (bracketed with the Patmnitras and 
Durmitras m the Pwronas) and the Hnnic hordes. 
Though Skaudagupta’s energy saved the empire'for the 
jnoment, its cmI dav was onlj postponed His successors 
wer^ to cope with the increasingly complicated situa 
tion resulting from the enterprise and ferocity of Slihira 
gala and his father The foresight of Chandragupta II 
in concentrating on the Western front of the empire 
} was not exhibited b3 his successors, some of whom vege 
tated at Pataliputra A few scholars attnbute the 
.ultimate failure of the empire partlv to the devotion of 
[the last three Lines to Buddhism But their predecessors 
were not “ accursed ’ Buddhists The Gupta monarebs 
sometimes modified the Jaw of priroog^itnre into that of 
ul tunq g emtui e hut such a change m succession at the 
xeigning sovereign s discretion would not work wcU except 
•under strong rulers of shrewd judgment Coupled nth 
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existence of a ministerial council w vaguely implied in the 
Allahahad Pillar inscription, which refers to the delight 
of the sahhyas at the selection of Saraudragupfa for the 
tlironc. Provinces were called Dhuljis and De^s, and 
Districts, Vishayas and Pradcsoi; Provincial Governors, 
Uparikas, (preferably princes) and Goplris, and District 
Officers, Vtshay»patis. There ncre numerous other oflieials 
as the Nagara-Sreshihi (President of the City-Guild). 
The District M’as sub-di\idod into villages governed by 
headmen. In some respects there uas a falling off from 
the JIauryan standard. 

Fa-hien- These dry hones of epigraphical data are 
made to live by Fa-hten’s observations. " The people 
prosperous and happy without registration or official 
restrictions. Only those who till the King’s land have to- 
pay so much on the profit they make. Tliosc who vrant lo- 
go away, may go; those who want to stop, may stop. The 
Xing in his administration uses no corporal punishments: 
criminals are merely finetl accordine to the gra^ty^ of 
their offences. Even for n second attempt at rebellion* 
the punishment is only the loss of the right hand. The 
men of the King’s body-guard liavc all Ihced salaries.’’* 
This is a picture of mild and benevolent administration,, 
free from vexatious state interference in the individual’s 
life. The observation regarding royal revenue seems to- 
imply that cultivators, other than the king’s tenants, had 
no land revenue to pay? In regard to the criminal lam 
and the absence of passport regulations, the JIauryan 
government was very different. The Gupta administra- 
tion was eminently efficient in keeping the rpads safe for 
travellers, as Fa-hiep travelled withoxtt molestation 
throughout the Gangetic Valley. 

SECTION vn. RELIGION 

Brahmanism. The triumph of the orthodox religion 
represented by Vedio ritualism, Saivism and .Vaishnavism, 


• H. A. Giles, The TnsveU of Fa-hsien (1923), pp. 20-21. 
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13 cliar from Ihe instnpliona nnd coiiii» o£ the Gupl is, Iho 
JittnitufL of tilt period, nnd the notes of Ta hicii referring 
to the Qangetit \ fiUej as the land oC ih lirehmiuta nud 
lo the neglect suffered b> one or two of the hol> places 
of Uuddlusm Most of the <.«uplas vstre Brahmanists 
spceialu devoted to ^alshna\lsm but their ministers m I 
other oflicialb belongt'd to various denominations Ihe 
treat dmasts of tlie sisUi ctnlurj followed a similir 
pofiev, though 'Mihiragula in the nriknc> of bes tsind hoi ti 
did not s]iarL the Baddhests The worsliip of imaecs and 
e Icbratvon of religious feslveals gave a ivopular ehaiacter 
to Bri-hriazu**!!! tog».t!ior with tJic vomposition of i»opuhr 
literature like the /‘uranae The absorption of the forcuu 
elements m the population, after the penoil oi forci,m 
rule into the Brahmamcal socictj and the couscfiuetitial 
socnl reoojnnisation contributed lo the strength*” of 
Brahmanisni aud account for th t«crg> it evinced dur ng 
the Ctupta period 

Buddhism Fa Iiton’s description of the condition o! 
Buddhism in Central J\sia and Isorlh ‘Western Indu 
testifies to Its vigour and prosjicrilv The niimeiuis 
Hinnvnnists lived m peace with the JInhnv mists who c 
psgodos (including stupas) were lb*' home of ritual and 
prarer including the worship of Ihe Fro;nflparnniif i 
The Brahmamcal Sladhvadosa practised alumna luil 
temperance Pagodas were erected in honour of San 
putta hTo^gallana and Anandn Ther'” were % sehooW 
of heretics including the followc*x of Beradntfa 
Though Pa hicn was gcncrvllv ssti&fiod with the 
fortunes of Buddhism m the Cangetic plain he draws 
pointed attention to the unsatisfactory state of soiii'* 
groat Buddhist centres Rcgnrtlmg Kapilavastu he 
remarLs “ Therein no king nor people pro to I p found 
It IS just 111 c a wilderness except for the nnests and 
some fens of families The country of Kapilavastu 
IS desolate and barren with ven few inlmbilants On 
the roads white elephants and lions are to bo feared, 
R—IT 
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travellers must not be mcautious. In this city (Kusina 
* gara) too, the inhabitants are and scattered, and ar^ 
only such as are connected with the priesthood/" SacB 
was also the state of Sravasti. lie describes the city of 
Gaya as a complete waste within its walls.” But with 
refea'^ce to Bodh-Gaya, he merely says that “ it is in a 
woody district.” Stiil there was no general decline of 
Buddhism, llonastic discipline was strictly maintained 
as in the days of the Buddha, Fa-hien says: ” Virtuous 
bhamans (priests) and scholars from the four quarters, 
wishmg to investigate the principles of duty to one’s 
neighbour, all come to the latter (Hinayana) monastery” 
He mentions the pagoda of Js^alanda, 
without any indication of its being a seat of learning. 

, . Buddhist authors like Vasubandhn arc known to 
linvo been patronised by the great Guptas. The remains 
i number of monasteries and the predominance 
of Buddliist sculptures in the Samath Museum tend to 
confii-m the impression -of Pa-liien about the state of his 
religion 'in Northern India. No doubt the progl-ess'of 
have- reduced the comparative import- 
■ ™ « "S the nun invasions that 

proirf fatal to >t m North-Western India bv tho destruc- 
he°art° £ Bndffliism*"^ hwnaslcricsi wMeh constituted the 


T'"' “'“"spi'uonsnres and lack of aniWtioii 
fortiinn Tf sj^cd; it the -neissitudes of 

BodX;™”* overshadowed by both Brabmanism and 

Boddln.n? Ti'^ hostile to ,Jaiaisni thau to 

f, ? rt ZV • rt 9™”“* heW ft Valabhi, 

rlr Svetawbaras was committed 

of Z ro ■? riKhKrtS, ,Th'd venue 

WeZ™ tZZ the voncentrotion of Jainism in 

\cste^ India. In spite of its division, into twn srets it 
ilonrished in South India as well, where its decline com- 
menced only in the seventh. centnry, ^ 
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SECTION Vin. ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Free Hospitals. Fa-hien’s picture is an eloquent com- 
Tnentary on the economic condition of the Gupta Empire 
-and on the part played by private initiathe in the 
foundation of institutions for the alleviation of human 
suffering. “ This (SlagadhaJ has the largest cities and 
towns. Its people are rich and thriiing and emulate one 
another m piaetising chanty of heait and duty to one’s 

neighbour The eldeis and gentiy of thes- countries 

ha\e instituted in their capitals free hospitals and hither 
come all poor or helpless patients, orphans^ it idowers and 
cripphs. Thej are well taken caie of> a doctor attends 
them, food and medicine being supplied according to their 
meeds They are all made quite comfoitable, and -when 
they are cured they go auay,” In mentioning cowries 
as medium of exchange, without any icference to the 
(lupta coins, Fa hien records a half-truth Tlie cause of 
the geneial piosperity of the emphe was the conduct of 
extensive trade i7lth the TTest and the East, coupled with 
& vigorouv industrial life*at home, reflected in the litera- 
ture of'the period and, to some extent, in inscriptions 
Guild of Silk-Weavers. . The Mandnspr Stone inserip 
lion of Kumaragupta I, composed by Vatsahhatti of 
literary fame, says: ** Prom Lata to this city of Dasapura 
there came in a band,' together with their children and 
-kinsmen, men who were xenowned in the world for their 
skill in ^k'Weavjng and who, being manifestly attracted 
by the virtues of, the kings of the country, gave rto 
thought to the continuous discomforts produced by the 
journey and its accompaniments. . .Honourably treated 
like sons by the kings, in joy and happiness they settled 
in this eity. Some ’ of ‘them became excessively well 
acquainted with the science of archery; others, devoting 
themselves to hundreds of excellent achievements, became 
acquainted Avith. excellent tales, and otheis, unassuming 
in their modest^., deyrtfEd.thmnsdvPA tn, ni kba 

true^ religion. Some ' exjcelled in their own business of 
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srtk-weavmg; and bj- otbeis, -possessed of higli aims, tir 
science of astrology (or astronomy or loth) was mastered; 

*'’™' '■“loro"® in battle, effect 
SJ force the destruction, of their enemies. . . .•And. so the- 
ffviild shines gloriously all around.” 

SECTION IX. SOCIAL LIFE 

dpfinPe that reorganisation gave .a 

P ee in Hindu society to the foreigners who had 
‘ ^ ‘^o^^^try. After a. 

of the caste system .Tssumed a Icind 

cro^^ the. Brahman became indisputably the 

WOTTO of the social structure. Th*' glory of gifts to- 
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iie protected and generouslj treated* their rigorous sub- 
•ordination to the male sex was laid down, together t\ith 
Ihe wile's worship of e\ea the husband with the whip 
hand Manu who had declared the Aryan law in llie 
3)re\ious period n commends wife-beating m certain 
circumstances He was stronglj opposed to ntyoga, Ihit 
would tolerate spinsterhood in ease no suitable husband 
■was available t 


SECTION X CULTUEE 

A Golden Age of Florescence The Gupta period his 
Tjecn called “ a golden age ” and compared with tlie 
-Periclean age of ancient Greece Some scholars speak of 
A Renaissance or r'^hirth of culture Though phenomcnil 
intellectual progress was a distinctive feature of the rge, 
the ^implication of the term rebirth is misleading l\e 
halt seen that the Indian mind was not struck with 
^enlity in the previous epoch of foreign domination , the 
ioreign rulers, fai from being munical to Indian culture, 
ap cdily imbibed it and promoted its fortunes Therefore 
the Gupta period is to be chiraeterised as one of 
■“ florescence ” rather than of “ renascence ” There was 
•a great religious and cnltural revival winch influenced 
the parts of India not included m the Gupta Empire and 
eien the Hindu colonies across the seas In the previous 
■epochs there had been substantial imperial, compiei*eiil 
^nd artistic activity, but they had not displayed so much 
literary and scientific energy as did the Gupta period, 
which IS characterised by progress in all directions The 
•decline of the empire did not mean the dcclme of cultuial 
progress, andfcthe intelJcctual power it had liberated 
flowed continuously in spite of the empire’s suspended 
-inimation in the sixth century 

Language and Senpt The Guota ige witnessed the 
•doTnunnee of Sanslnnt which had hecome the language of 


* meyer, op cli Tl, p iliB 
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nolred fiort Brahmii and Ihe Gupta alphabet came Into 
3 ti™‘ ‘ ’'“? >>3' fte Sinlialese Bucldlite 

aud otI.ee Hmayarnsts, and the Jains coniinca themselves 
to 1 ratal tor religions purposes. The literan- output 
.ot the age was so great as to incline scholars to’ describe 
;t as one of ^enei-aj liferaiy impulse ” 
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love element, and politics is dominant througlmnt 
Kantilja who is legarded as a Durnhnn (a wick"d fj'llow) 
by hJs bitterest enemy, Itakslinsn, is towards the end of 
the play recognised by the latter as a '!al<afma (a noble 
son!) because of the astonisliinff siice‘'‘«s of hi*? statecraft 
Visolihadatta has been called the Indian Corneille. His^ 
other drama, the DevicJiandrapuptam. is Imo'vn onlv from^ 
extracts quoted by another nullior. Tho great admiration 
fdt for Sndraka, the author of tlm 3fnchr7iha7,nfi7.(7. has 
been lessened bv the dlsco\en' of Bliasa's Chnnidatta. 
thongh >Jome x\Qnld regard the latter as a stage adaptation 
of the former. It is the story of a jich Brahman Cham- 
datta, nho loves the noble courtesan Va.santasent and is 
loved by her even after his faulty generosity has reduced 
him to pennrj’. ** It is preeminent among Indian plavs 
for the distinctively dramatic qnalitles of \igonf, life and 
ae\ian, as vreW as sh\\\ in the delineation oi eViaraeteT.”* 
It combines serious and comic Bitiiations and gives ns a 
good idea of the social life of its age Il« “ nn-Indian 
characteristics ore emphasised hr tho«te who support the 
theory of Greek influence on the Sanskrit drama 

Bharavi, Dandin and Subandhu. The theme of Blm- 
ravi’s Kirafarjuiu!/(t, a mahalnvya assigned to the sixth 
century, is the conflict of Arjuna with Siva Its merit 
consists in its descriptions of Nature approaching to 
the excellence of Iialidasa. It contains verbal jugglcrv of 
various kinds appreciated by Indian critics Bandin and 
Subandhu belorig to the sixth century, though some would 
place them in the following century Dandin ’s Kaiya- 
dojxrt deals witli poetics, and his Dain^unmrachnnfn, 
with the adventures of fen princes in wcll-Bdorned prose 
The latter work is a lomanee, emphasising the loie element 
and introducing us to re^es. vagabonds, thieves, gamblers 
and courtesans, its valhe for social life is mdeed gieat 
The TrTsairtdrtffa of Subandhu is another romance full of 


• yiacdonell, op. at , p. 108 
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descriptions, long compounds and puns. It is the stojy of 
a prince and a princess loving each other in a dream, of 
their meeting with the help of two parrots, of their flight 
on a magic horse* and of the princess becoming a stoim uud 
subsequently regaining her original form. It constitutes 
no easy reading. 

. The Panchatantra and the Amarakosa. The Pa«cJia* 
ta7itra is a great treasure-hoxise of stories intended for the 
instruction and edification of the young, but that 
originally it was a hook to teach politics to princes is 
sufficiently clear from the researches of Prof. Edgerton. 
It is to be assigned* to the period, 300 — 500. Its Brah- 
manical character has been cstablislied; the theory of its 
Buddhist origin is untenable. It ts' the parent of the 
Ilitopadcsa, comp’iled after 1000. It has .been translated 
into many languages, Indian and foreign. “ Prohahly 
no book except the Bible has been translated into so manv 
languages, certainly no secular book."* Its .influence on 
the fable literature of the world is astonishing. Boccaccio 
and Chaucer nero indebted to it. “ The story of the 
migration of Indian fairj* talcs from East to "West is more 
wonderful and instructive than many of those fairy talcs 
themsc!vc.s."f The Buddliist Amarasimha's A^owinliH/zaa’*- 
sasana, usually called the Anarako-ia or the lexicon of 
Amara, is devoted to the synonyms of personal and common 
names in three chapters, divid^ into sections and arranged, 
after careful analysis from the point of view of the 
intrinsic connection of words with otlior i wolds, Tlogct’s 
TJuxaurui of IJnglish IPords and Phrases, among modem 
dictionaries, being the nearest approximation to it. It 
gives the gender of names by a skilful means conducive 
to brevity, and a section dc.ijs nith homnnjTns and 
nnollwr with indcclin.ibl(w. That its author was a 
Buddliist is knoum, not from his vocabulary which is not 


• Ibid., p. 323. 
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specially Bnddhistic, but from his enumeration quite^ -at 
the beginning of the > arious names of the Buddha, before 
Those of the Biahnnjiieal gods are dealt with Of the 
■numerous commentaries on the lexicon the recentlj 
publish'd ri/asorta^ierm is one of the best extant 

The Dharmasastras and the Puranas The Dharma 
sastras of llanu and Ya;ina\alkya have been assigned to 
the previous penod Though closelj modelled on that of 
jilanu, the treatises of Narada and Brihaspati are more 
developed from the point of view of law The list of* 
works of this class given by Jlr P V Kane m his Ihstory 
of the Dharmasastra is astonishing’ in its lencth The 
J*uranas, originally dvnastic annals weie modified and 
extended through the ages until some of them obtained 
iheiT present shape in the Gupta age Thej were .finally 
transformed into religious works deioted to the glowfica 
tion pf Brahma, Vialmn and Siva, and b came saturated 
with sectajiamsm There are 18 Puran(i!>, besides Vpa 
pHranas Though thej have contributed to mass educa- 
tion and religious instruction, then extravagances sad t. 
superstitions can ne^e^ conduce to the ennehment of the 
intellect or to balanced judgment The most popular of 
the P iJUJUTs IS the Bh(tj 7 oiat<i Purana, inculcating ihal ti 
on Krishna, regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, but the 
Ttshnu Purana was raised to canonical rani by Ramanuja 
The Vuyn, Matsya (both devoted to Siva) and Vtshnu 
Puianas h°long to the Gnpta penod, and are assigned to 
About 3o0, 40b and 500 rospecti\el> The ilarhandeya 
Purana (devoted to Brahma), regarded as the most 
ancient from the pomt of new of its contents, mal e^ 
Indra and Brahma suplcme 

Brahmanical Philosophy The 'Mimamsaka Sahara 
belongs to this age and his Bhashya is the earliest existing 
commentary on the PH»ta»m»i(rMwa Suttas of Jaimmi 
His work T\ as differentlj interpreted later and two 
schools of SlimamsT developed Thouch the Sanlliya 
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PniLOSOPlIY 
KRardccI as lielohfrinR to tlie fifteenth eenturj^ 
I c S,Hl ^ produced in 

7inlh ’’ Tl* S'l'o'astic lifraturc tif 

fr™ tw (different 

3-^0 •\nd* Aumn 5’ufra) is assifnied to about 

SsC oM« oornmonfed on it. , The 

ja of ^ yasa may be dated about 500. 


who^Iived in tb Biuldlia-vhosha 

IZoT of Z <^cntnry-aiid 6f ^lahanaman, the 

XCrUS ^5storj' ofCeVlon. 

Pali Buddln^lmtsh ^^ntaiy , both of whom wrote in 
dhL 5 cS‘°± studied Btrd. 

Ti‘ipihl-a 'and n«i ” ‘^‘’^’"^entntor on the 

pith to ri^Mmagga, or 

His learninc imV t ,-‘4 philosophical work, 

to reaard him cPhfif untenable 

who belonged to Peshawar ,23 »•' or Asanga, 

- A.D., founded" the fourth eentiuy 

nophy (some reiard^fe (caeher^M'vl 

founder), ■ayoord{ii<» f ^^^llrc.^anatha as its real 

fcf ™n.7cerx;r„rp£rand 

two classical works 'deoHsm on^which he wrote 

mnphysks] F^rchaCy Ethd 

larity is denr slZ Sll' salvation; its impu- 

ing it in 'the hermitaire ?” parrots espound- 

brothcr, "^'’asuhandhif l,,, Thailks to his 

niented on the MahaiJana'^Sutr^ S^havaiiist and roni- 
PUtahle authority on both « ' he re^S 
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lojjicmti ^nd di«ciple of Vasnbandhn was the dialectician 
of the "iogachan School and his logic is ‘comparable 
to tint of Aristotle m its originality and in the fact that 
It spread over the nhole eastern half of Asn His 
s%*btem uas expounded in the seventh ceIltUT^ by Dharma 
1 irti Some scholars regird ‘Dingnagi os the author of 
the Kvndnmala a SansI rit drama anticipatmcr in some 
resp cts the Vttararamachanla of Blnialhuti The 
Buldhist ^sriters of this period were saturated with the 
true philosophic spirit and their intellectual fecundit\ is 
astonishing Tibetan sources refer to the si\ oinamcnts 
of Tambudiipa (India) two trios — Nagarjiina \md \a 
and Asanga ^ asubandhu Pingna^a and Dliarnni irti 

Science Vagbhata and Aryabhata Buddhist Sansl nt 
Jranusenpts on medicine have been rccoiered from 
Ohinosc Tnrl istan aud are assigned to tlie fourth or 
fifth century The Vriddha Yaslihato the third of the 
medical trio lived in the sixth contun according to some 
scholars and uas a Buddhist The contents of, his 
J^itanqo'iamfiraha (^ummaia* of the I mht Sections of 
5I‘*dieino) mo mcntionwl b\ Itsinp Je aeInowlcdsc> 
hii imlclitcdness to Charala and Susnita The fi\c 
.S^icW/on/fK (the S>urya PtlamaJa Paulisa and 

Pona},a systems of nstrononn ) of nliich onli the first 
IS e\tant exhibiting aarvmg degrees of Grcel iiifiuenco — 
and ti o of them ore named after Pool and Pome 
( Vlcxaiidrin)— wore probablj compiled in the fourth 
renturi The I omala Stddlanta showing the maximum 
of M estern influence corrects Greek doctrines from the 
Inlian point of anew there are fundamental difiLrencoi 
belwton the foreign and jn<li''eiious sistcms The work 
of trrnbhata called 'i rtfahhnUm wntten in 499 deals 
avith Mathematics and Astronomx and follows the Sunja 
Stddlanta, it mentions thcdiunial reiolution of the cartli 
on Its axis~n x lew rejected 1 itor b\ \ aroliairalnra ami 
other astronomers — , explains solar and lunar eclipses 



.scientiSeaUy, and gives the correct ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference. 


t.,X y^tahamihira lived in tie sixth cen- 

tury and composed m 505 the i’anchadddhmttU.a, whieli 
f f^ifohomieal sysleiii. In 

straff «''=’>■ predecessors -and 

^ tte foremost place in that subject. His 

latk -i, “ great morJi in 

' Mao Wo- “"o' “ encyclopedia of ancient 

Ustroloof „ ° superstition, dealing with astrunomy, 
the h-ircm snunais, .women, marriage, 

women a^iZ V “ >■”“» rindieation oi 

eacy of tS?au^' a" misogynists, and the advo- 

- -Ho««onvZv!! 1 a ' “rahamihira is admirably modern. 
'' unt-rowZt^^^^ cliieSy an importation from the West, 
who 'had no hv "Tilers, cspeeially Kautilya 

T o re4 word '"“f' ■>» Ufe. 

ns shmZr ii f was hon-owed and cleverly o.xplaiiicd 
JIMalLiZ ^Sr'’ "gM)- VaraianShira's 

Io"v is the standnirT^ ^^^rososiro or predictive astro- 
mem ot it 2 the / “‘r Shljjtct, and an ahridge- 

S a mJZ 1 J' i05'»y«(ot:o. Therefore Uie.prodietToh 
the tiTeZllt Plnuetary positions at 

J Jiafura! n«rt-ni«r*a 1 i of foj'fiign origin, though 

p.otmal nstfology developed in India from the V^iic age. 


Iiidb *iiav^^]^c't JUuslim invasions of 

of the to whioh°?^i ^ arcliitcctiirc 

extant '^ho tomni the earliest stone buildings 

Wght to light a seatfti excavations have 

lo iigni a seated Buddha statue characteristic 
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ot the Gupta st^le^a siibbrne creation — an A^aloklte3 
lara — a inasteipiece — a stel'» lUustiatmg the hrrth of 
the Buddli i etc and a colonm, on the man} sided shaft 
of nbich aie amorous conples, etc '^liustrating the unique . 
decorative exceilenc'* of the Gupta age ^His gigantic ’ 
copper statue found at Sultanganj near Bhagalpur noir 
in the Birmingham Museum about 7^ feet high and 
nearly a ton in aveight and the Delhi Iron PiUnr of 
Chandn 23 feet 8 inches in height and 16 4 inches in 
diameter at the base and 12 05 inches at the top shon 
the wonderful progress of me^tlnrgy The piU'^r is still 
free front rust though completely exposed to the weather 
for so many centnrics “ It is not many vears since the 
production of such a pvUar would base been an impossi 
bility in the largest foundries of the woild and eten now 
there are comparatively few where a similar mass of metal 
could bo turned out ” (Ball) • The Blntari monolithic 
piUar of Skandagnpta and other columns ?re not^worthv 
Gupta sculpture is remarkable for its “ freshness and 
ntality ”, its chief characteristics arc beauty a nd dign itv 
icflned restraint freedom from sensu^llty thorouglil} 
Indian qualities expression'" of the Buddha’s mental 
repose dommsnec of docoiation hand posture (mudra;. 
signifiing ^arlous qualities and multiplication of icons 
superseding the Buddha legend and the Jatakn^ {cvspl 
at Ajantn) Hence art critics like Dr Smith rc-gsril 
Gupta art as ” Hindu art at its best ^ 
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^ud XVII arc 'assigned to about 500, “The Djing 
Princess ’ ’ is iucamparable for its pathos ; it represents 
Nanda’s bride bewailing her separation from him. Other 
caves contain fr escoe s illustrAting the Jatakas. Cave XIX 
contains good sculpture and numerous painted figures 
of the Buddha. The paintings represent the b:st .achieve- 
ment of India in their line, and “ excite respectful 
admiration as the production of painters capable of deep 
emotion, full of sjunpathy with the nature of men, women, 
children, animals and plants,* and endowed with masterly 
powers of execution.”* ,The Bagh caves (G^valior State) 
contain “paintings of high-nicrif.and infimteivaricty ’’t 
whic'h conform to the standard of excellence attained at 
Ajanta^ At Sigiriya the 'frescoes depifct iladics earrj’ing 
flonors to the Buddhist temple and belong to 'the close 
of the fifth century, but they do not comoiup-to the level 
of tlic finest at Ajanta. “ Almost all that belongs'to the 
common spiritual consciousness -of Asia..', .is of Indian 
origin in the Gupta period. ”t • *' 

Coinage: Samudragupta. Samudragupta issued eight 
typos of gold coinage.. (1) The.<yiiiii« or Standard t>T® 
iinitafcs the Knshan dress and standing posture, though 
Siva’s trident is replaced by the oarujladhvnja, Yislinu’s 
emblem. (2) The Aiyher type was the coin continued 
by many of his successors. (3)^ The ..B attle-ax e lype 
substitutes the hattlc-axe for the*. Standard. ' (4) The 
Kacha tiTC introduces the figure of Lakshmi. (5) The 
Tiser-sbycr type exhibits him an Indian "drass, ‘slaying 
a tiger. (6) The Chandragnptd I type, stnick to'coTH- 
meraoratc his father’s marriage,'*h{Ss on the .obverse the 
names, Chandragupta and Kumaradevi, and on the 
reverse, Lichchhayj-ah. (7) The Axvamedha tjTC, 
the figure of the horse, celebrates his'great achievement. 


• IVltl., p.‘106. i i .V : 

.t.llld^ p. -108 

t Coomaraswamy, op. eft., p. 91. . 
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(8) The L yrist tjy e depicts him in Indian dress, sitting 
cross legged, using the t i»g. on the obverse, and Laksbnn 
on tfie rev erse The excellent modelling of the king s 

figure the skilful delineation of tlie features, the careful 
attention to details and the general omatenes of the 
design in the best specimens constitute this tj’pc vi the 
highest expression of Gupta numismatic art ’ * The com 
“^egends emphasise his valour and mvincihihtj and 
deserihe the conquest of the world as the door to heaven 
.The Asiamtdha tvpe adds the expression, ‘ restorer of 
^he Asiamedha ** 

Chandragupta n Chmdngupta II contmued the 
kreher and Ihgcr-shycr gold coins of his father teplaemg 
in th'e latter case Ithc tiger h\ the.Ji^ A nuiquc com 
represents him as fighting with the lion He introduced 
the Chhaira (omhixilla) and horscm'tn.l^cs Consequent 
on his conquest oE Weslem India he issued 
coinage tor local circulation, changing the Viestfm 
■^’Stfapal_t 3 pc onij to tlic extent of introducing the 
Gpruda or Vishnjils bird and the Gupta era He devused 
nine ijiies of copper coins on most of vvhioli the'‘Garuda 
IS found on the reverse one of these typei has Chandra 
on the obvcrec 

Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta Besides mutating 
Samidragupta’s Asianicdfio typo nnd some of the tvpes 
of Ins own f^the^ Knmangiiptx introdnced the Peacock 
^Ivpe (on the obverse Ibe I ing standing and f'’eding a 
peacock and on the roveree God Ivumara on n pcacopk) 
and the elephant nder and Praiapa tvpes He struck 
Oliver corns with the figure of a, peacock for the central 
Ipart of hjs ^empir^ and continn^ the Ganid” tvpq m 
{ estern India >» Onlv a few of his copper i^Qins arc 
extant SI andagupta- s gold coins are scarce and of onlj^ 
He changed the Koshan standard of weight 
and made his coins heavier but the purity of thejnetal 


Brown op eil p 43 
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■was impaired. He eontinued liis father’s Ga mda and 
Peacock tj-pes of silver coins and added two new tjTcs— 
onc~with Siva’s bull arid another with an, altar. 

Foreign Influence. Besides the foreign hrfluenccs see 
far noticed, there is fotind on the obversq of the Arciicr 
and other similar types the king’s name shortened — 
Samudra, Chandra, etc., — and inscribed vertically, a 
characteristic of later Knshan coins derived from China. 
Tet “ the splendid gold coinage of the Guptas, with its 
many and infinite varieties and its inscriptions in 

Classical Sanskrit, now appearing on Indian coins for the 
first lime, arc the finest cxamplts of prirely Indian art 
of this kind wc possess."* The Gupta gold coins were 
imitated by Sasanlca, the silver coins by thi' Mauklinris 
and Toramana, perhaps by Haji-sha as well, and the copper 
coins by Toramana and Mihiragula. 

Causes of Cultitral Progress. The phenomenal intel- 
lectual and artistic activity of the Gupta age was the 
culmination of Indian effort in the previous periods. 
Viewed jn this light, an explanation of it is less difBcuU 
than when it is regarded as a .sudden development 
following a supported cultural interregnum or anarchy-. 
Though golden ages are generally difficult to explain. as, 
like genius, they are not governed by laws, a few factor? 
contributing to their glorj' may be mentioned. The pea'io 
and vast resources of the Gupta Kmpirc must have enabled 
its sovereigns to give a fillip to cultural progress, and wc 
k'liow that a few of them at any rate were themselves 
dUtinguished men of varied accomplishments, capable of 
discriminate patronage of learning and technical skill, 
ue have seen that Samndragnpta was an extraordinary 
combination of cnei^jy and erudition. Chandragupta TI, 
identifiable with the traditional Vikramaditya, must have 
been a great patron of 'Icttcra, 'though the .luxtanositjon 
of ngfgrgfnas or ’’nine gems ** is discredited, as in thr 
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much later case oX the ashtadigffajas or “tight elephants “ 
of Kij',lmudc\a Kaja of Vyajanagar On one type of 
his. coins, ChandrogupU 11 is entitled Rupaknt, meaning 
a di.imalist(l) or pamltr Besides appreciating art 
and letters the Guptas ^erc sympathetK towards 
Buddhism, and Ucncc the Buddhist sculptures and paint 
mgs of their ag(^ The revival of Brahmanism must be 
leclvotied as another driving force Though foreign 
tontact was not the mam factor, it provided scope for 
improvement in some directions 

SECTION XI. FOREION INFLBENOE ON 
CULTUEE 

HeUemstic. Drama \7o have already given much 
attention to this question, cacept lu the vague case of 
carl> Babj Ionian influence, in connection with Irani tn 
and Greek contacts with India We may now review the 
llvllemstic contribution to Indian civilisation, pursue the 
Irauiun influences further, and consider the possibility 
ol Liinstion inspiration in the field of religion The 
thcui^ of the unrcceptiv cnesb of India for Hellenism has 
been seen to be untenable in the realms of coinage, 
Astronomy and Aatrolog>, and fine art Predictive 
Astrology as expounded by Varabamihira exhibits the 
maximum influence of the West Besides tedmieal terms 
and some names of the todiacel signs, there was substah. 
tial borrowing The Gargx Sav^xta belonging to the 
previous period speaks of the Greeks m worthy of honour 
like Kishis for their knowledge of Astronomy and 
Astrologj', though they were mltchchfw or barbarians 
111 the religious sphere the uso of images may be attri- 
buted to Greek influence The assumption of the 
indebtedness of the Sanskrit drama to the Greelis is 
based on the absence of dxamatio literature in India 
before the Greek conquest in the second century B C. 
But the word fw/oAa and other allied tertM are derived 
Srom fttel’raKrrt not and ftioSansimt nnt, and the origin 
of the Sanskrit drajaa may be adequately stplamed with 

R— 18 
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inucii later case of the ashtadiggajas or “ 'tight elephants ” 
of krislmatlcsa llaja of Vj 3 a>anajar On one type of 
Jus coma, Chaiidragupte II is entitled Riipaknt, meaning 
a dramatist (1) or painter Besides appreciating art 
and letters the Guptas ^cre fej’mpathetic towards 
Buddhism, and hence the Buddhist sculptures and pamt 
ings of their age. The reM\al of Brahmanism must be 
reckoned as another driving force Though foreign 
contact was not the mam factor, it provided scope for 
improiement m some directions 

SECTION 21 FOEEIGN INFLUENCE ON 
lOTIAN CULTURE 

Hellenistic* Drama We have already given much 
att<.ution to this question, eictpt in the vagu- case of 
««il> Babiloman influence, m connection with Iranian 
and Greek contacts with India We may now review the 
Ihlleiiistic contribution to Indian civilisation, pursue the 
Iranian influences furth r, and consider the possibility 
01 tliristian inspiration m the field of religion The 
thcoiy of the unreceptivencss of India for Hellenism has 
been seen to bo untenable m tlie realms of coinage, 
■Aitrouomy and Astrology, and fine art Predictive 
■dstroloQ’ as expounded by Varahamihira exhibits the 
i*iaximura influence of the West Besides technical terms 
and some names of the todiacaX signs, there was substan- 
tial borrowing The Oarg* Samhita belonging to the 
prenoos period speaks of the Greeks as worthy of honour 
hte Rishis for their knowledge of Astronomy and 
^trology, though they were mUchzhhas or barbarians 
fn tile religious sphere the use of images may be attn 
buted to Greek influence The assumption of the 
jodebtedn^a of the Sanskrit drama to the Greels is 
' based on the absence of dramatia literature in India 
^ore the Greek conquest m the second century B C 
"Ut the word natcAa and other allied terms are derived 
from the Prakrit nat and the Sanskrit nrif, and the origin 
the Sanskrit drama may he adequately explained with 
R— 18 
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contnet and its political character for two centuries and 
to the fact that the Greeks and the Hindis were the two 
most intellectual peoples of the ancient world, it is sur- 
prising that Hellenism should not have played a more 
important part in India. The fact of the matter is that, 
like the “Greeks, the Hindus ■ueM not avei^e to borrowing 
from the peoples who had something really good to give 
them, and when they borrowed discriminatriy* they assimi- 
lated the foreign element in an admirable manner, so much 
so that in some eases the proof of indebtedness is difflenlt 
to elneidate. There is‘ no doubt that the contact of the 
Greeks with India revolutionised her coinage, enriched 
her astronomy, and improved her art. 

Iranian and Christian- “If the childhood of Bud- 
dhism was Indian, it grew to adolescence in a motley 
bazaar where Persians and their ways were familiar.”* 
"Wo have seen the e.xtent of Iranian influence on llaha- 
yanism. Thongh Sun woislnp is as old as the Vtdnx, 
the Iranian form of it was introduced into India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Harsha describes 
his father, grandfather and great-grandfather as pnromfl- 
dittfaihaktas (great devotees of the Sun), and their cult 
was the Magian-cult of the Sun. Images of the Sun-god 
were worshipped in special temples. The doctrine, of 
hhoJeti or devotion to God has been attributed by some to 
Christian influence, but we have seen in the pre-Christian 
centuries the gro^h in India of that doctrine, which 
may be traced back to the time of Panini in the seventh 
or sixth century B.C. The resemblances between the 
legends of Christ and Krishna are pointed out; btit the 
late development of the stoiy of Krishna should not 
obscure the indigenous origin and growth of Indian 
hhakti. Christian doctrines like the love of God and 
salvation by faith had developed in this country before 
the birth of Christ. There is no trace in ancient Indian 
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litcrauire of the funUjuncnlal Uoctxiue of Christianity tlmt 
Christ died for the sal\ation of the world. Further, 
Cliri^ianity during this period was confined to a few 
localities (North-tVostem India, JHalabar Coast and 
Mylapoie, Madras), which were not at all powerful to 
influence the religion of tlic country as a whole. More- 
over, sirailaritios ot beliefs and practices may be explained 
by Indian antecedents. 


* SECTION XII. INDIAN INFLUENCE ON 
WESTERN THOUGHT 

Pythagoras and Plato. We have seen that, from the 
6th centupr B.C. at any rate, India was in close contact 
with the ^ est and that, in the 3rd century B.C., Asokti 
sent Buddhist misaions to Western Asia, Africa and 
Lmope. Ihe activity of Indian trade with Horae during 
the early centuries of the Christian era contmued in the 
upta period. In the wake of this intercourse Indian 
to tuo West Pythagoras, who liv^ about 
ow B.L., organised societies, the members of which lived 
together and practised self-restraint, if not asceticism of 
the Ind;^ type, and believed in metcmjisvchosis and other 
S to tlie Hellenic bent of mind. 

Plato (429— 347 B.C.), the great Athenian philosopher, 
^ciple of Socrates and ffuru of Aristotle, ivas non- 
UeUeiUc m some respects and believed in metempsychosis, 
icgasthenes says that Indian philosophers discoursed like 
liato about the immortality of t!ie soul. 

BuddhisWJ^tiaa Parallels. Several paraUels to 
passag^ m Buddhist Literature, Pali and Sanskrit, are 
lomd in the four canonical Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John) belonging to the firat century A.D. and in the 
apocryphal Gospels originating in the second and third 
remarkable and accurate 
^en in details There » not the least proof of Christian 
ceutuo', and it is highly 
amprobaWe that Christianity influenced the origin of the 
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Slahavana It is not hkolv that inything much ahont 
Chiistians was known m India prior to the third 
centTJiw (AD)* The more important parallels are the 
mincnlons birth of the Buddha and of Christ (scholars 
like Barth find a parallel even in the latter s virgin birth) , 
prediction of the future greatness of the babies by Asita 
and Simeon respeeti\el> the story of the boys parents 
missing him for some time the exclamation of Kisagotami 
and of 1 woman and the consequent definition of true 
1 appiness and true blessedness by the Buddha and 
Christ — n stnkingh close pinllel contests with Mara 
and ^itan walking on water by a disciple of the Buddha 
and bv Petoi sinking a little consequent on disturbed 
faith and triumphing on lenval of faith — a parallel 
accurate eien m details the story of a nuracnlous cake 
of the Buddha satisfying the hunger of 500 of his disciples 
and Ohnst feeding about *>000 persons with “ five loaves 
and two fishes and the Buddhist story of a poor girl s 
0ft to the Saiif^ha of her two copper coins and the Chris 
tain story of a poor widow s contribution of two mites 
(half farthings) and the emphasis on the greatness of the 
sacrifice in both cases Besides these parallels many 
monastic practices are common to Buddhism and Christia 
nity three of them — celibacy of the clergy confession 
and seneration of relic** — are so characteristic of earlv 
Buddlnsm and new to Chrisliamty that the latter must 
have borrowed them from the former in the third and 
fourth centuries A D Fmallv m the Middle Ages the 
Buddha 1 ceame a Catholic saint under the nomc of 
Josaphat a eormption of Bodhtsat 

Bardesanes and Easihdes Indian influence was even 
greater on non-orthodox Chnstianitv Gnosticism em 
phasises f7«o«? (knouledge of God) and corresponds to 
our jnancDnarga Bardesanes the Gnostic (A D 155 — ^233) 
urwAft ciw trid.Y’iSi wS kwroutv 
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doctrine. Basilidcs regarded God as devoid of qualities — 
our conception of iYirpMua Brahman. 

Mani and Plotinus. Though Moni (215 — 276), the 
founder of JIanichacism, was an eclectic, he insisted upon 
asceticism, ahxmsa and celibacy; the members of his Order 
practised these virtues and lived on public charity- Above 
all, Plotinus (203-2G2), a non-Christian and the founder 
of Neo-Platonism, was thoroughly Indian in spirit. Bis 
highest principle is God, “beyond good and evil”; he 
emphasises fasting, meditation and avoidance of pleasure; 
he regards union with God as the true happiness; the 
world is unreal and can be treated only a-s a halting- 
place on the road to God; after death, happiness U 
attained by the merging of the individual, soul in the 
universal soul. 

Mathematics and Medicine. The numerical ilgurcs 
and the decimal system constitute our ba’^ie gift not only 
to the West but to the whole world, though a few dis- 
pute this verdict. Cliavoka and Susruta through the- 
medium of the Arabs dominated European medicine 
during the Middle Ages and down to the seventeenth 
century. The formation of artificial noses was Icaml by 
English doctors from India in eighteentli century. 

' Literature and Philosophy. We have referred to the 
migrations of the Panchatantra. Kalidasa's Sakuntala 
influenced the Prologue to Goethe’s Faust, and his 
U^ghaduta, a passage in Schiller's Maria Stuart, and 
Indian philosophy, Emerson, the American essayist and 
philosopher. From Pythagoras and Plato to Shelley and 
Wordsworth the ^reet or indirect influence, to a very 
limited extent, of India on Western thought may be- 
traced.* 


• Garratt (Ed.), The Legaev of India (1937), pp. 1-37; S. M-- 
Melamed. Spinoza and Buddha (1933), pp. 299-351. 
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SECTION xm THE HUNS IN INDIA 
Toramana. The nomadiL Huns who devastated 
Liiiope from 375 to tlie dtalh of Attila m 453 constituted 
one branch migratiut irom Central Asia m search of 
fresh woods and pastures new Another branch called the 
■\\liite Huns occupied the Ovus \ alley and had succeeded 
b% 484 m crushing the opposition of the Sassanians under 
Firoz (459 — S4), who lost his life m the effort While 
the conquest of Persia was t^uig on India was invaded 
We ha^e followed the \ cissitudes of their fortune during 
Sh^lldagupta s reign and after his death Their initial 
failure was wiped off by their subsequent success about 
}00 under Toramana who after the conquest of Slalwa 
St' led himself MaMrajadhuaja This triumph was partlj 
duo to the final failure of Persia to stem the tide of Hun 
invasion in 484 and tiio consequent increase in the number 
of Indian invaders to their harbarian strength ind 
ferocitj and to the weilTiesa of the Gupta Empire after 
the death of SI andagupta about 467 
Iffihiragula In ^02 Mihiragula stepped into his 
father s place and ruled over his Indian possessions from 
Sagala The Asiatic Empire of the Huns outside India 
extended flora Pcrsii to Ivhotin including both and was 
powerful enough to induce the Chinese Emperor to send 
bonglun to its capital in 519 and llihiragula hcems to 
Inve been feudaton to that empire He received the 
Chinese emo} in 520 in Gandhara which was a part of 
his doTtuiuons H.e w'ls defeated probabh twice in Malwa 
in 510 and 633 His second and final defeat was followed 
bj the usurpation of his throne at Sagala bv his j ounger 
brother Ho wis consequent!} obliged to seek the hospita 
lit' of Kashmir But soon he turned against his host 
seized the throne of Kashmir invaded Gandhara 
butchered the people violently persecuted the Buddhists 
and destroved their monuments He died at last pro 
bably m 542 The Christian mon! manner Gosraas Indi 
copleustra in his ChnsUan Topography written in 547, 
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mentions Gollas (Miliiragnla) as lord of India r'etoi, to 
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SECTION XIV. VASODHARMAN OF MALWA 
The Mandasor Inscriptions Vasod'iarmnn Known 
to xis jiom two inscriptions — ^the JIandasor (the Gwalior 
State) Pillar inscription (a copy of •which is inscrib^ 
on another pillar near it) and the Stone inscription, in 
the same place, of Tasodhamian and Vishnuvardhana, 
dated in 589 (ilalwaorVikraTnaera) expircd=A.D. 533. 
This is hLs only known date, and he is supposed to have 
reipmed for twenty-fiie to fifty years. Both records were 
incised by one Govmda The Pillar (probably a rana~ 
sinmhha oi pillar erected on the battle-field) inscription 
describes Yasodliarman as a s^mrof or nnivcrsil soverelfm 
who, dissatisfied with the limited territories of his family, 
conquered the whole country from the Lauhitya (Brahma- 
putra) to the foot of Mount Mahendra. fviU of palmyra 
■trees, and from the Himalayas to the Vrestenv Ocean, and 
made his dominions more extensive than those of the 
Guptas or the Huns It records that Hinp Mihiragnla, 
■master of the Himalayan region, who recoimised onlv God 
Biva as his superior, was forced to submit to Yaso- 
dharman, whose character is portrayed in glowing colours. 
He was the abode of rclifrion and the upholder of good 
customs; he laboured for the benefit of mankind ”, and 
■saved the world from proud and cruel rulers who *' trans- 
gressed the path of good conduct and were destitute of 
virtuous delicbts he was a virtuous sovereign, with a 
praiseworthy ancestry and comparable to SDinn and 
Hharata The second record mentions Tasodharman as a 
janev-dra and as the «<rr(irf7u’na<-{ (lord of men) Vishnu- 
vardhana who raised his family with the axilihnrn 
(Sun — ?) crest to pre eminence and who, by conquering 
many kings of the East and North, obtained the titles of 
Tiajadkira^a and Parame^ara His minister was Dharma- 
dosha who worked against any intermixture of castes. 

Importance of Yasodharman. There is nothing prlma 
hexf improbable in the imperial claims advanced by 
Tasodharman His decisive defeat of the Hun chief, 
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tlioash distrusted by some, is tounded on the eTideute of 
a eontemporaiT inscription and can be reconciled ivitl. 
the statement of Hinen Tsanj, attribntinn the ad.icee- 
ment to Madityagnpta. by the reasonable supposition 
of an earlier and a later victories. Dr. Iloeinle regards 
lasodharman as the traditional Vifcramaditya of Tljjah, 

rejected Dr. K. P. Jayaswal tdentihes him pith the 
niitld , ''i*'>'>yasas, who ester- 

^ .‘If 5,™''’ irreligiom people and 

ZZ Z f e-stcnsive eonuiiests, and n.ir 

Sieretr ‘weityfive Jeam. 

tZZ‘Z V « to minimise the snpreme imiior- 


SECTION XV. THE MAUKHARIS OF KANAOT 
^““"4er of the 

varml IhrS "'M loUowed by Aditya- 

flrermir I ' ‘’“"/’“'y of Krishna Gupta, thir 
the thltdli ^ i‘* of Magadha. After 

c airns Ih? 4svaravarman came Isanavarman, who 
ttelullL^lPi ^dhras (Vishnnkundins) 

aimed ‘I?' Gaudas (Bengalis), He 

dcfLtcd the Tt !Z •Wahnmjod/Hrojo, and though he 
Kuinara Giinta tt Z finally overpowerd by 

W fcedl ' Gupta of Jfagadha. He must 

Imau l ^ f ood successor, Sarva- 

(the fifth f'nni % defeat on Damodara Gupta 

inlin kin mot * and the Huns. A later 

gre i 1 laid ^ T Of the Sutlej refers to a 

™l this recnrl 1 ®‘'”'"™™an to a local temple, 

Bcnc.il fo lim"*''”?’ authority extended from. 
pcng.tl to the .Snllej am! Oic Vindhyas, 
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Avantivannan and Grahavarman The next uilci^ 
A\ intnarinju, is itgaidtci bj some as ttie king mentiom <1, 
uceording to one reading, in the Bharataialya (coneliul 
mg liLiiedictorj. stanza) of the MudfaraKshasa, but 
author VisalJiadalta is better assigned to the fifth cenuxr\ 
A%antnaiman’s relationship to hu. immediate piedcics.'^or 
is not IniouTi His son and successor GidJtavarman mar 
lud about 602 Ilajjaari, the dauglitci of Prablnhua 
\aidliUna of Thanesar, but, after his father in lau u 
dcith, uas attacked and killed bj Deva Gupta m Icagiit 
mill Sasanka of Bengal Ra 3 \asri uas imprisoned .iiid 
lilt dull of loicngc was pciformed her biotlui^' 
ixaitlhuna and Iiarsha\aidhana, the latter 5sti.p]>uii 
mlollu. place of tlic lost tlaukhari, Grahavaiman 
Services of the Maukhans The chioiiolog> of the 
Maiiklnus is cxcccdinglj obscure,* and their ascendancy 
during the latter half of the sixth century must be «Uii 
hull'd to tile dculli of lasodhaiman of Jl.ihvo and to their 
♦vttvmpt to keep the Uuns at bay in the North West iilio, 
though weakened bi SIthiragula ’» death, were suflicicntli 
stiong to be a disturbing element The 'Slaukiiiins uore 
stout cUampions of Brahmanism, perforramg sacrifices and 
cnconinging Vodic studies They imitated the Peacock 
U)>o of Gupta siher coins and used the Gupta ora Ahn^i 
all (lici jilayed a prominent part in crossing the path of 
Hu Guptas of JIagadlia towards empire and in preienting 
troulile from the Huns and finally pased the vrav for the 
ascend incy of the Pusbyabliutis of Tbmessr, under 
Prabhakarasardhana and his sons 

SECTION XVI THE GUPTAS OP MAGADHA 
The Aphsad Inscnption ^ IJie genealogy of the Gupta 
dmosfy of Jtagadiia is moslh denied from tiic Icngfln 
AplvMd (near Ga^a) inscription of Aditj tsena^wliose 
Slnlipur (near Patna) record is dated in 66 Ilarsha 


•TO Arai-amutlian TUC Kaxcri the Mankharts aiitl the 
Aoe (1525), p 105 
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'^'”1 '*^‘' of tl'i"' line 
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SEMION XVn. THE VAKATAKAS OP EEEAR 
doSS'serar fT, I- The Vakathkas 

-then in Various directiom'^The'’"' “T”"*'"''. 
ffiros no dup .“aeetwns. The name of the dynasty 

members are iihel, to T ’ names of some of its 

■exactly eoSe^orpl S'* ‘'■“o iotorm. It was 

M-hisforyl,Tase7cS„'''5'' Guptas, Its 

e'StoV'bJt its n3d " iuThrfoTrth 

ing ce'ntnry ““'rted in the folio, v- 
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■■130; this anararjai^^'— Pravarasena I_i.V!!)— 
theTdlSViny rH6i,.periodf-areVSg^r.aj, 


PRABHAVATI GUPTA 

Jiceoi’diiig to the CJiamma k (near Ellichpur, Bciai) 
CopmxJ glatc_ in scripl^'o f Pra\araA cna II, perfoimtd a 
u\rprisingl) large iinmbei o£ saenftces' ' )ncluding four 
anamfdhct'i, and asrunied the title of b’fjnuut He iS 
identical with the Puranic Pfajjca «ho is. described as the 
\.^ant«*son of Vindhyasakti and the pcrfoimei of I aja 
pfifft sacrifices aecoronanicd with hhcrai gifts Theretoro 
the (.onibmed labours of ViodlijasaKti and Fravaiascna I 
nnist liaic made the VakntaKas an imnenal nower The 
iii\t ruler uns Kudrasena I (330 — 340), the grandson of 
Praiarasena I Up gave up the title of Snmmt, and the 
Puranas saj that the djTiasty ol Vmdli5 alas TVa katakasl 
cirnc to an end after Pravira The cause of this sudden 
clnnge in the status of the Vakata3»as is not loiown 
Pritluisena I (340—390) rchabiUlatcd his djnostic for. 
limes and conquered Kuntala (Western DalJian and 
^ort}lc^l Hjsoic) An inscription in Bundelkhand 
rrlLM to “ Vyagh radoYa-^o.jne ditatoa on the feet o f _the 
iVo^aroja^f tho^’oW t/ilcca . th e illu strious_Prithyisona 
Tli|.» record comers a good idea of Ins extensive donn- 
ni(»iis So far tlie Vakatakas were uorshippers of Siia 
Regency of Prabhavati Gnpta Kudiasena II (39(k— 
395), the son and successor of PiithMsena I, uns a 
l.iishnma He married Prabhavati, the daughter of 
Chandragupta II and Kubeianaga, who aftci the demise 
ot. htr husband became llegent for her minor son The 
doimmnec of that Gupta craperoi in the councils of the 
Vakntakas during tlie reign ol Rudrasena II and the 
rc„'tncy of Prabhavati is clear liis marriage alliance 
with the Vakatakas must be regarded w. has preparation 
for tho couQiicst of 'Western India 

. Pravarasena n and Pnthnsena H Pravnrasoui Jl 
f -<‘)'>l-420) was llic successor of Rudiascna II, hut ue do 
not Imott when he attained majonty. and when his 
mother's regency ended. His Gliatnmak. luseription, 
issued from his capital, Pravarapura, was indited in his 
ISth regnal year, besides giving the dmaslic genenlogjv 
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It (losenbca him as the most devout worshipper of 
Miihesivara. Wiiilo he is mentioned as the Maharaja of 
tlio \ akatakas, the father of )iis mother is called the 
Mdhiirajadhiraja Devagupta (ChimdraffHpta II), This 
iveonl proves the continuance of the latter’s induence in 
the \ akatnka rungdom under Pravarasena II. Pcccnt 
Jiterarj rcsoarehes hrinp the grandson and the grandfather 
mto close contact with Kalidasa, and lend credibility io 
Pravarasena II 's authorship of the Prakrit poem; 5e<u- 
bond/ia. Prithvisena U (420-445) and Devasena (445- 
u grandsons of Pravarasena n, appear to have 
changed the pro-Gupta policy of their grandfallier. The 
former is said to have “ raised his sunken family.” It i? 
sumiscd that he must have co-operated with the Pushya- 
mitres and suffered defeat along with them at the hamht 
of Skandagupta. But the chronology adopted here docs 
of Prithnsena H. 
was aggravated by the 
IS Vikotnkas to the Gopto Empire hot 

nothing dcCnitc can be stated. 


"“I TOS Hariseno 

flllnl,.'’. T ■Wo do not knoar the 

of v.i : r * fohmer; as a matter of fact, the rrhole 
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S.1, f "a"«!aa IS credited with the eonnnest of 
kX d South Kosala, 

and Konkan), Lata (South Gnjarat) 

conflmMTv .h * '■'Sa^ his conquest of rrikuta, it is 
SmT^tlu Traikutakos, whose Iasi 

miqfortnnoo f *1.' have taken advantage of the 

imSlomandl -I' *” '’"’■“a of ‘hr. Him 

nra lKm "?'* hailt np an empire in the Dakhan, inclndine ■ 
K t hi, '‘■“"^^’"'ttyan India, Nething is known 
Ilrledearftc^'lw >'\«yaaaty must have been 
celttS^ “ Chalnkyos ahont the middle of the sisth 
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Importance ol the Dynasty We have alreadj seen 
that the Gupta culture spread be>ond the confines of the 
^orthem Indian Empire, •whose influence •was more than 
commenimrate vntii its linuts Some of the ca^es and 
piintings of Ajanta ate indebted to the Yakatahas 
One of their inscriptions is found there and the caies 
Merc Mithm their (loramions The last two Vahatnkis 
through tlieir mmisters Ilastibhoja and Varah3dc\a two 
^Iilahar Brahmans participated in the artistic progress 
of Ajanta The Prakrit tvori*. attributed to Pravara* 
sena II reminds us of the traditions of the Sata\ahana‘« 
and his personal contact with Chandragupfa II and 
Kalidasa makes him a conspicuous figure in literary 
annals The SansI rit inscnptions of the Vakatakas — the 
foundation of their hwtorj — are further proof of their 
patronage of ?ansl rit and of Gupta culture m general 

SECTION XVin THE BRIHATPHALAYANAS 
ANANDAS SALANKAYANAS AND 
VISHNNKUNDINS OF ANDHRADE5A 

Bnhatphalayanas and Anandas The onl} Brilnt- 
phalajana {gotra name) known is Jajaaamian uho 
seems to have ruled early m the fourth century or touaids 
the close of the previous ccntuiy, and made a grant of 
tax free land to Brahmans m his tenth regnal year fiom 
Kuduru (near MasuUpatnm) which refers to him as 
devoted to Siva He seems to ha%c defeated the Pallavas 
and been vanquished by them later The Anauda kings 
Damodaravarman and Attivarman, belonged to the 
Ananda gotra and may be assigned to the fourth century 
Their inscriptions are found m the Guntur District and 
thej must haie tal en advantage of the decline of the 
IkjJival us DamodaravannanwasaBuddhist Attivarman 
Morshipped Si\a and made many hxranyagarbhadanas and 
go'iahasras (two of the sixteen mahedanas or great gifts) 
The dynasty with its capital at K^dapura near Yinu 
konda was overthrown probably by the Salankayanas 
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Salankayanas, The Salaiikayanas (a goini name) of 
Yongf may be assigned to the fourth and fifth centuiies. 
The first king, Devavarman, is described as an asvaincdhi- 
yaji or one who has performed the horse-sacrifice. The 
next mler, Hastivarman, was one of those defeated and 
reinstated by Samudragupta. After Nandivarman I and 
Chandavarman came Nandivarman II, who ^ras a 
Vaishnava, whereas his predecessors were Saivas who’ 
inscribed Siva ’s bull on their seals. His inscriptions con- 
tain some details about his administration. Tlic last king, 
Skandavarman, was a Saiva who venerated the sacred 
bull. The Salankayanas were superseded by the l^ishnu- 
laindins. 

Vishnukundins. The genealogy and clu-onology of 
the Y ishTinkiiTidin dynasty are by no means definitely 
settled; vide the latest echeme.* The dynastic name may 
he connected with .Vishnuknndinagara or Vtoukonda 
(Guntur Dt.). The ’Yishnukundins were worshippers of 
hlallikarjuna .(Siva) at Srisailam (Kumool Dt.); they 
may be assigned to the fifth and sixth ceuturiee A.D. 

• The first member of the dynasty was lladbavavarman Ir • 
who married a Vakataka princess and performed innu- 
merable sacrifices including eleven asvamedhaii. UTr. IX C. 
Sircar observes: “ No one except a fanatic can be 
expected to perform, an osvamedha sacrifice and expose 
his wives to such indecent and obnoxious practices as arc 
necessary in the performance of this sacrifice."t 
not know whether such practices, though prescribed in the 
Vedic texts, were actually followed, particularly by 
Madhavavaman, who performed that sacrifice eleven 
times. He was followed by Devavarman, lladhava- 
varman H, Yikiamedravarmaa I, Indrahhattaralcavarman 
and Vikramendravarmaa II. Govindavarman was pro- 


• 5. V. Krishna iUo, Earlv Dynattiet of Andhradesa (1942), 
P. 41. 

t Jovmai of the DepartTn€ftt of Letters, Calcutta UnlTersllTf 
XXVI, p. 111. 
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babl> the Vislinukundin defeated by Isana^arman 
Maukliari in the first half of the sixth ceuturj iladha- 
\a\arinaii III belonged to the latter half of that century, 
Iierformcd ele\en asiantedhas and numerous othei sacri 
fices and raanj niahndanas, and shone with the title of 
janasraya or refuge of the people He married a jmneess 
of AfahaJxosala He appears to have reduced Kahnga to 
vassalage In the .administration of justice he employed 
many forms ot ordeal The Vishnukundins wore o%er 
throira by Pulahesm II Clnlnkja in 611 " 

SECTION XIX THE KADAMBAS OF BANAVASI 
Origin and Chronology The successors of the Sata- 
lahanas m Kuntala were the Chutus, who called them 
selves Satavahanas and were displaced by the Palla\a3 
The historical origin of the Kadambas is given m the 
Talagunda (Slutnoga District Hljsore) Pillar inscription 
of Kakutsthavarman ("430 — 150), the fifth Kadamba 
soiereign Though the genealogj of the djmasty is well 
established its chronologv is worked backwards from the 
known eontemporaneiti of some later Kadambas with the 
Western Gangas and the Western Chalukyas, it is pre 
snmed from the data of the Pillar inscription that the 
founder of the dvnastj, Havurasarman was the contem 
porarj of Samudragupta Another inscription of 
Kafcntsthavarman is dated in the 80th year, and it is 
supposed tha^the reference is to the Kadamba era The 
ancient or early Kadamba dynasty consisted of 13 rulers 
who max be assigned to the period 345—610* 

The Talagunda Pillar Inscription The Pillar inscrip- 
tion IS a posthumous record of Kakutsthavarman put up 
bx his son Santivarman It is a lengthv document of 
basic importance for Kadamba history Its contents may 
be summarised as follows The Kadamba family was of 
Orthodox Brahman extraction the members of which 
deioted themselves to religious study and sacrifices A, 
• G M Moraes The h.ad<fmba Kitla (1931) tide eeaealoS<31 
tattle before p 15 & 

R— 19 
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^adamba tree grew near their house, and hence they were 
called Kadambas. llayarasarman (345 — 370) went to 
Kanchi, the Pallava capital, to complete his Vedie studies, 
but in consequence of a quarrel with a Pallava ayi’ii- 
samstha* or mounted spy, he resolved to pursue a martial 
career; in the language of the inscription, “ with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the kusa grass, the fuel, the stones, 
the ladle, the melted butter and the oblation vessel, he 
unsheathed a flaming sword, eager to conquer the earth.” 
He defeated the frontier army of the Pallavas and carved 
out a kingdom for himself. The Pallavas of Kanchi, 
failing to put him down, came to terms with him, and 
recognised him as ruler of the territory bounded by the 
■Western sea. This account shows that Mayurasamran 
exploited the political confitsion in South India resulting 
from Samudragupta’s invasion and become the inde- 
pendent ruler of Banavasi (the capital, on the I^arada, 
tributary of the Tungabhadm; the kingdom == Shimoga 
District). The inscription gives the names of his buC" 
cessors and praises them in the conventional fnanner; 
Kangavannan (370—395), Bhagiratha (395—420), and 
his two sous, Paghu (420—430) and Kakutsthavarman 
(430—450). One important detail mentioned in the 
^ record is that Kakntstha married his daughters to the 
. Gupta princes and others (Vakatakas). These would be 
pratxloma marriages as the Gnptas ore supposed to be 
Vnis}’as and as the Kadambas were Bralimaus. He con- 
structed a resen-oir for the Siva temple at Talagimda- 
visited by ” .'J.itakarni anil others pious kings.” 

Dynastic History. Jr.iynrasarman and Kakutstha- 
varman were tire great makers of K.sdamba history. The 
^ fomer’s e^ensive conquests are indicated in his Chandra* 
valli inscription. Katigavarman or Skandavarman must 
•have defeated by Prithvisena I Vakataka. Pro- 
bably- Blmgiratha was the ruler of Kiintaja to whom an 
embo-a y led by Kalida sa was sent by Chandragnptn IT* 

• Sathianathaler, S/urftet, pp. 49.50! ^ 
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Atlei the death of Saiiln.armm (450 — 475), the Kadamha 
kiiisrUom divided bttwtcn the two branches of the 
(i.Miisfj Mrjgesa.\arin ui (475 — 490) is said to ha\e con- 
UUeied the Gangas and ihe PaUa%a3, he was favouiably 
disposed towards Jainism ItaMiaiman (497 — 537), the 
successor of Jlandhatniarman (490 — 497), had to fight 
foi the throne ile was a distinguished and popular 
lulor, and enjojed a long reign Ilamarman (537 — 547) 
was different from his gixjt father, and his weakness 
intensified the quarrel between the two royal branches 
Turther, Pulakesm I Lhalukya, a feudatory of Han* 
varman, icsolted and cslablislied his dynasty at Badami 
The elder branch ended with Harivarman Krishna 
^,llnlan II (547 — 565) of the younger branch strengthened 
himsoU bj marrying his sister to a Ganga prince Aja- 
Tarman (5G5 — 606) became subordinate to the Chalukyas 
Bhogivarman (606 — G40) attempted in vam to re>esia> 
bUsh the independence of his dynasty The Eadambas 
probably introduced the cup shaped “ padma tankas " 
Tiure was a xcMial of Kadamba power towards the close 
of the tenth century , the more important of the later 
dvnasties niled o'er ITangal (Dliarwar District) and Goa, 
and their power hccaiue evtmet m the fourteenth century 
With the rise of ^ ijiyanagur 

SECTION XX THB WESTERN GANGAS 
OF TALAKAD 

Madhava and Hanvarma. There are two dynasties of 
Gangas, the mam branch holding sway from the fourth 
to the eleventh century in iljsore, called the Western 
Gangas, and the other brancit in Orissa referred to as the 
Eastern Gangas The Western Ganga dominion, named 
Gaugavadi (why, we do not know), embraced most of 
ilvsore The circumstances of its origin, as retailed m 
later inscriptions are worthl^ for historical purposes, 
tlie Gangas claim to belong to tho Ikshavaku family The 
dynasty consisted of twenty five rulers most of them 
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origin is one connecting them with the Ysikataka*?; 
another regards them as of Chola-Sinhalcse origin.* 
But the author thinks that the PalJnvas belonged lo 
Tondamandalam itself, that they ■were the Paladas or 
Pulindas of Asoka's inscriptions, and that they became 
prominent on the decline of the Satavahanas. 

Sivaskandavarman, The history of the Pallavas- 
from the fourth to the sixth century is not so obscure as 
tliat of the Cholas and the Pandyas during tiie same 
period, but their genealogj' and chronology are to a huge 
extent indefinite. Two Pallava dynasties are' distiu- 
guished — one issuing their grants in Prakrit and the other 
in Sanslcrit. Sivask^davarman and Vijayaskandavarman 
belonged to the first line and may ba assigned to the first 
half of the fourth century. Bappa, the predecessor of 
Sivaskanda, lived probably towards the close of the lut*- 
vions century, and wc do not know whether he was Ike 
founder of the Pallava power at Kanchi, or some one 
before him. Sivaskandavarnian is kno^vn from his 
undated Prakrit copper plate grants at JlayidavoUt 
.((luntur District) and Hirabadagalli (Bellary District), 
.both issued from Kanchi, and 8eem.s to have been the ;ihlest_ 
of the early Pallavas. Under him the kingdom of Kanchi 
extended from the Krishna to the South Pennar, including 
the Bellary District. He assumed the title of Vkannn- 
ajfl and performed the oivameti/io and other sacri- 
fices. His inscriptions show that his administration w:u, 
well organised in conformity with the Slaui'ya system. 
modifled in the period, second century -B.C. to thirj^l 
ccntuiy A.D. His successor, Vijayaskondavarman, i* 
known from his ejneen Charndevi's British Museum Plates 
(originally belonging to the Guntur District), a grant in 
Prakrit, with improc.atory verses in Sanskrit — the first 
Pallava gift to temples. He was followed by Bncldbyan- 
kura. 

• R. Gopalan, Hiitor]/ of the rnllavai of Kanchi (192S)f 
fTff. B. V. Krlslrss a/f. cA*., frp. 
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Vishnugopa The dynasty of the Sanskrit charters 
may be assigned to the period, 350 to 550 Vishnngopa 
\\as the rulei defeated bj Samudragupta after whose 
dtpartuic from South India a period of stress and storm 
Set in There ar® \'inons genealogical lists given m the 
cl alters, issued from places other than Kanchi The 
names of more than sixteen kings are availablo It is 
suiraxscd hr some stholars that the Fallavas lost Kanchi 
and withdrew to the region of Nellore Even the capture 
of Kanehi bv Karihili Cbola is postulated but this theory 
IS to be rejected in tbe light of the chronologr of the 
Snngam age we ha' o adopted All this political confusion 
nas due to the Kalahhra invnsion of the Tamil land In 
^ite of the nncortamUes of PalHva gencalogv during this 
period the following princes mai be nhen to have nilcd 
Simhavarman I Skandavarman I Virakurcho Skanda 
vnrnnn 11 ■Kumviniishnu I Buddhavarman Knmara 
Vishnu II Simhavnrman II Vishnugopa and Skanda 
aaiTOan III Those names suggest that Saivism Vftishna 
vism and Buddhism chimed adherents among the kings 
of the Sanskrit charters * ' 

Sunhavishnu (c 575 — c 600) Sirohavishnu the son 
of Simhavarman is regarded as belonging to a thml 
Pallava dynasty whose inscriptions are on rtone There 
IS no. clear necessity to speak of three lines of kings 
according as their documents arc copper plate inscriptions 
in Prakrit or Sansknt or Iithic records The gotra of 
all the dynasties is the same njid the names of their 
members do not justify any separation Moreover the 
Vayalur Pillar inscription of Hajasimha gives a consoli 
dated list of the Palhvas without dynastic differentiation 
There are other records of some members of the so called 
Simhanshnu dvnastj claiming some of those of the so- 
cnllod dvmstv of the Sanskpt charters as their ancestors 
TVith Simhanshnu begins the period of the great Pallavas 
and genealo<ncal and Aronoilogical Questions upset us no 
longer His kingdom stretched from Madras to the 
Kaven he conquered the Chola country He claims 



